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THE ART BUILDING.—(C. B. ATWOOD, ARCHITECT.) 


ART ASPECTS OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


3y ISABEL MCDOUGALL. 


WE who are fortunate enough to live in Chi- 
cago these days are enjoying a brand-new sensa- 
tion in watching the growth of the Columbian 
Exposition. To be sure, there are no exhibits as 
yet, but there are also no crowds, no noise, no 
side shows. We have it all to ourselves. Here 
is a great park in which new beauties of land- 
scape gardening are daily developing ; here is a 
group of buildings without peer in the world, 
springing up over night, some of them, like Alad- 
din’s palace; and here, fast as they leave the 
architect’s hands, the pick of American sculptors 
and painters have waited to further embellish 
them. 

As for the original planners of the World’s Fair, 
what shall we say of them? How sufficiently 


celebrate their splendid sagacity and their cour- 
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age ? Each fresh difficulty to surmount stimu- 
lated invention to fresh triumphs. Thus they 
were confronted with a hopeless sort of site—a 
waste of sand bounded flatly by a Waste of water ; 
all that was not sand being marsh, and old Lake 
Michigan constantly nibbling away the borders of 
their sorry domain. 

What did they do? They let the greedy lake 
in, under bonds, as it were, for good behavior. 
They made water play a part unequaled in any 
previous panorama. At the south end of the 
grounds, under a beautiful arch, the water flows 
in and takes possession of an oblong basin, around 
which the grandest structures of the Fair rear 
themselves proudly. From this it flows north, 
first in a narrow canal, crossed by three pretty 
bridges, and presently losing its first formality, 
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light and the grandest of the Exposi- 
] ied _— tion buildings marshaled around it, 
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its fair length, very sumptuous, very 
palatial, exquisitely proportioned. 

On the opposite shore stands the 
shorter end of the gigantic building 
for Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 
covering some thirty-one acres with 
the largest roof ever made. At the 
east end six stately rows of columns, 
ending in a music hall and a casino, 
bound the view, with their central 
arch springing across the entrance of 
the Lagoon into Lake Michigan. 

From the Grand Basin a canal runs 
north between the Electricity and the 
Manufactures Buildings. Never was 
anything more delightful than this 
clear green water, walled in on either 
side by the lofty fagades of the two 
great edifices, and spanned by low- 
arched white bridges. If you look 
south you see two more very charm- 
ing bridges, you see the Canal cross 
the Grand Basin and end at a group 








‘* BRASSWORK.’’— DRAWN BY EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD. 


spreads out in irregular lagoons in the midst of 
a parklike space. 

The most marked artistic phase of the great 
Fair is undoubtedly its architectural side. Pre- 
vious exhibitions have had to content themselves 
with iron buildings. Even the beautiful Paris 
Exposition was entirely constructed of that rather 
unmanageable material. Let us call down bless- 
ings on the head of the clever unknown who sug- 
gested staff for our Fair. Its use has enabled the 
principal architects of America to go on what 
F. D. Millet aptly terms “an archictectursl spree.” 
No selfish material spree this, but one that intox- 
icates all beholders with patriotic joy and pride. 
Dear me! how many I have known to enter 
the grounds indifferent, ignorant, prejudiced 
perhaps, and to come out striking the stars with 
their majestic heads, all puffed up with glory in 
the achievements of their countrymen. And, 
indeed, I cannot imagine anything finer in its 


way than the Great Basin glittering in the sun- 





of-couchant lions, behind which the 
arcade between the Halls of Machinery 
and Agriculture traces itself against 
And if you look south the Lagoon with 


the sky. 
its wooded island swims into your ken; beyond 
you catch a glimpse of the red roof of the pretty 
Fisheries Building, and the loggie of the Woman’s 
Building to the right ; and to the left three widely 


different domes close the view. There is the big 
greenish glass rotunda of the Horticultural Build- 
ing, the high yellow dome of Illinois, which has 
called down sharp and really undeserved criticism, 
and the low, broad dome of Mr. Atwood’s wonder- 
ful Art Palace, by universal consent, the most per- 
fect of all the Fair buildings and the only one 
which is to be permanent. 

‘*T do not believe,” said a distinguished critic 
—he is a man who knows the rules of art as we 
know the alphabet, and to whom all the famous 
spots of Europe are as familiar as his own home 
—‘*I do not believe that any land presents a 
scene equal to it, and I do not except Rome or 
Athens.” 

And another visitor, who is by no means a sen- 
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timentalist, says he could have sung ‘‘ The Star- 


‘ spangled Banner ” for years without experiencing 


the uplifting of the soul and the quickened pa- 
triotism inspired by these grand buildings. 

Indeed, if, as some one says, a cathedral is ‘an 
anthem in stone,” why, hcre we have in simulated 
marble all our national airs, from the tremendous 
chorus of ‘‘ Hail, Columbia!” in the huge Manu- 
factures Building, to lively ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” in 
the charming Fisheries Building—if Mr. Cobb 
will pardon so undignified a comparison. The 
Fisheries Building is by no means undignified, 
but it is the most notable departure from the 
classical idea inspiring all the great buildings 
around the Grand Basin. There the architects in 
brotherly council together adopted certain gen- 
eral plans. The buildings might be of the Greek 
or Roman order, or of the French or Italian Re- 
naissance style, but they must be oblong in shape, 
they must have facades of a uniform height of 
65 feet; they must have very important monu- 
mental entrances, and, when practicable, long col- 
onnades, making sheltered walks for pedestrians. 

The Fisheries, quite removed from these grand 
classic palaces, is in the Romanesque style, and the 
architect has given full rein to his fancy in deco- 
‘ating its Moorish arches with forms of fishes and 
reptiles. Turtles, snails and crabs stud the col- 
umns, and capitals are ingeniously formed of lob- 
sters and dolphins, frogs, and the like. 

To what can we liken the Transportation Build- 
ing, and whereunto shall we resemble it ? No na- 
tional air strikes the Oriental note needed for a 
comparison with this long, low, plain, solid build- 
ing, whose main feature is its Eastern door. Door! 
What a bald name for this splendid entrance, this 
gigantic round arch reaching to the roof and re- 
ceding, arch within arch, all enriched with intri- 
cate carvings, to a low door surmounted with a 
semicircular relief of Phoebus Apollo in his glori- 
ous chariot. 

‘It suggests rajahs and begums and the Ara- 
bian Nights, does it not ?” said an enthusiastic 
French artist. ‘‘One might expect a procession 
of gayly caparisoned elephants to issue from that 
Giolden Portal. And yet it is not copied from 
any Indian palace or temple; it is pure Adler 
and Sullivan.” 

What a gorgeous piece of Orientalism it will be 
when, as is proposed, it is thickly gilded and all 
its elaborate designs accented with touches of 
blue, green and red. ‘The architects have wisely 
decided against any half-measures in this bold 
experiment, relying on the royal metal to subdue 
the brightest tints into harmony (as did the cun- 
ning planners of the Alhambra). ‘The walls also 
will be nearly covered with patterns in brilliant 
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color, and the statuary will be treated to imitate 
ivory bronze and other metals, after the manner 
of the Greek chryselephantine statues. 

The sculpture upon which this unusual method 
will be tried is not of great value. At the north 
end of the building there is a row of inventors, 
and along the east side a number of symbolical 
groups relating to transportation, which show 
some originality of conception coupled with very 
inadequate execution. As for the reliefs below 
the Golden Portal, they represent Eastern travel 
in bullock carts or upon camels, as opposed to 
the full Western development of parlor car, por- 
ter and gripsack, and must be unqualifiedly con- 
demned. 

But this is beginning at the wrong end. Nat- 
urally the most important works in sculpture are 
placed around the Grand Basin. In front of the Ad- 
ministration Building stands MacMonnies’s beat- 
tiful Columbian Fountain. It is of such extreme 
delicacy and distinction as to remind one, in spite 
of its size, of the elaborate chasings of the old 
master goldsmiths. Perhaps MacMonnies aimed 
at this effect. Very lovely is his idea. Colum- 
bia, high on a barge of state, is rowed by eight 
young goddesses, typifying the arts and sciences, 





“ APOLLO.” — FROM W. L. DODGE’S SKETCH FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING DOME, 
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GROUP, BY MARTINY, FOR THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING: 


steered by Father Time, and is escorted by sturdy the bestowal of such an honor upon a work exe- 


outriders mounted upon sea horses. 


It is paying cuted in America by an American, and entirely 


Mr. MacMonnies a high and well-deserved com- uninfluenced by French ideas or instruction. 
pliment to say that his lovely rowers remind one, I do not see how it would be possible better to 


in their forward movement and in 
the clinging grace of their draperies, 
of the unapproachable beauty of the 
Victory of Samothrace. Time and 
the outriders are worthy companions 
to these charming creatures ; the 
sweep of their long, supple oars gives 
a good breadth to the base of the 
group; but alas! the Columbia, who 
should be the crowning glory of the 
whole, is its least satisfactory feature. 
She sits partially undraped in a chair 
that is too big for her. She has a 
bold, arrogant, self-satisfied air, and 
somehow her sitting attitude empha- 
sizes her nudity. She has less of dig- 
nity, less of modesty and less of beauty 
than her attendants. 

At the opposite end of the Basin 
Daniel French’s ‘‘ Republic” ‘rises 
from the water to a height of 65 feet. 
Daniel French, it will be remembered, 
was medaled at last year’s Paris Salon 
for his fine ‘‘ Death and the Sculp- 
tor,” a rare if not solitary instance of 





ONE OF FOUR LIONS FOR THE OBELISK BETWEEN MACHINERY 
AND AGRICULTURAL HALLS. 
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represent ‘‘ our Union 
strong and great” 
than in this august 
figure. Size alone is 
not impressive, as we 
were all taught by 
Bartholdi’s ‘* Liber- 
ty” in the harbor of 
New York, but this 
colossal goddess, with 
her face of mingled 
sweetness and sever- 
ity, with her strong 
and beautiful hands 
that hold the flag and 
the globe surmounted 
by an eagle, with sim- 
ple heavy drapery 
falling to her feet, has 
a majestic calm in- 
creased by her lofty 
proportions. 

Back of this noble 
personification of the 
Republic the forty. 
eight serried columns 
of the Peristyle bear 
each the coat of arms 
of a State or Terri- 
tory, and a figure 
fourteen feet high. 
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‘‘ SUMMER.’’— FROM G. W. MAYNARD’S DECORATIONS, 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


In the centre is the arch that forms the water ships (Latin, rostrum, 


gate. It is adorned with a triumphal group of 
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Columbus in a chari- 
ot; charming maid- 
ens lead the prancing 
steeds, and gallant 
mounted heralds cur- 
vet on either side. 
The whole has a festal 
holiday air. One im- 
agines it a reaction on 
the part of the sculp- 
tor from the grandeur 
of the ‘ Republic,” 
for these figures also 
are by French, while 
the horses are by E. C. 
Potter. The same 
two sculptors are col- 
laborating in a similar 
manner on groups of 
men and domestic 
animals for the Agri- 
cultural Building. 
Around the Basin 
stand six rostral col- 
umns such as were 
used by the Romans 
to commemorate 
naval victories. Their 
peculiarity consists in 
their odd ornament of 
projecting bows of 


the prow of a galley). 
These, with their figureheads, were modeled by 





THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING.—(W. B. JENNINGS, ARCHITECT. ) 
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CAPITAL OF A COLUMN IN THE FISHERIES BUILDING. 


Lorado Taft and his young women assistants. 
The colossal figures of Neptune which surmount 
the columns are the work of Johann Gelert, a 
very capable Danish sculptor residing in Chicago. 

The bridges are to be guarded by native wild 
animals executed by Edward Kemys and A. P. 
Proctor. Kemys, being unquestionably the first 
of our animal sculptors, it was inevitable that he 
should be hailed as the Barye of America. Julian 
Hawthorne did so long ago in the Century. Like 
the great Frenchman—indeed, like all who devote 
themselves to this branch of art—he feels and 
renders most strongly the fierce feline tribe. His 
savage panther that already crouches in front of 
the northernmost bridge is a repetition of his 
“Still Hunt” in Central Park, New York. Proc- 
tor is modeling a jaguar for its companion piece. 
A younger man than Kemys, and with a ‘good 
part of his reputation still to make, Proctor has 
shot and studied our native fauna all over the 
great Northwest. His polar bear, which will stand 
opposite Kemys’s grizzly, is a vigorous and faith- 
ful piece of animal portraiture. 

Portraiture is the right word, for this is an 
actual likeness of the largest Arctic inhabitant of 
Lincoln Park. Among the crowd having its daily 
stare in the menagerie there is always at least one 
pair of keen eyes noting the brutes with purely 
professional interest. ’ 

The colossal lions that guard the obelisk be- 
tween Machinery Hall and Agricultural Hall are 
by N. A.Waagen. Rather tame beasts these, but 
not without some majesty. 

It was obviously impossible for a few eminent 
sculptors to execute the enormous amount of stat- 


uary required for the decoration of the grounds 
and buildings. Therefore the plan was adopted 
of having them make small models, which by an 
accurate system of pointing off could be enlarged 
to the required size by workmen of tolerable skill. 
Of these there is an army upon the grounds— 
some, pupils of the master artists; others, plas- 
terers, modelers, stonecutters, workers in terra 
cotta or stucco, ‘‘Any man,” said a sculptor, 
with some slight exaggeration, ‘* who could spread 
mortar or handle an ax was pressed into the 
service, 

Almost all of this work is done in the Forestry 
Building, which lies a good mile from the nearest 
entrance, through rough and untrodden ways and 
over railroad tracks—a toilsome journey. With- 
out, it is a pretty edifice, a sort of glorified and 
elegant log cabin, built of a variety of trees from 
every different State. Within, the smell of plas- 
ter, the sound of many languages and the sight of 
white legions of gigantic figures characterize it. 
Here, as Rudyard Kipling might say, ‘ Each 
man talks of the aims of Art, and each in an 
alien tongue.” 

Frenchmen and Spaniards, Germans, Italians, 
Scandinavians ‘‘and the dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia” are climbing about upon scaffoldings and 
stepladders among the big figures they are at 
work on. These are generally fifteen feet high, 
and are enlarged from models one-fifth and in 
some cases one-tenth of that size. They are first 
modeled in clay upon a strong framework of wood 
or iron; then plaster molds are taken of them in 
which to cast the staff statues. All the statues 
are of staff—indeed, one may say that all the 
Fair is of this stuccolike material. It is simply 
plaster of Paris, with excelsior mixed in to 
strengthen it, on the same principle that hair is 
used in mortar, or straw in bricks. 

These large statues have to be cast in sections, 
hence an amusing exhibit at the Forestry Building 
of giant hands, feet, heads, shoulders, neatly 
ranged in rows awaiting the workman’s need. 
Another peculiarity that strikes the layman is 
that the Fair authorities, presumably from mo- 
tives of economy, ‘‘use vain repetition as the 
heathen do”—indeed, much more, I should imag- 
ine, without knowing a great deal about the 
heathen. Thus, some of Bitter’s groups are used 
twice, Martiny’s ‘“‘ Four Nations” four times, and 
his lovely ‘* Zodiac” and ‘‘ Abundance” figures 
twenty times, I think. 

In the Administration Building nearly forty 
groups were designed by Carl Bitter, represent- 
ing in a robust, explosive manner the elements, the 
virtues, and all manner of abstract ideas. Jus- 
tice, Commerce, Theology, Education, Truth, 
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Fire, and goddness knows how many more has 
he portrayed for us; all bearing a strong family 
likeness to each other—strapping damsels, for 
the most part, with spreading draperies and wild- 
winged, trumpeting geniuses. Not art of the 
highest order, perhaps, but very respectable pieces 
of statuary, which, when placed in position at the 
portals and angles of the Administration Build- 
ing, added much to its rich and dignified appear- 
ance, and fulfilled, moreover, the very desirable 
office of bringing the supporting pavilions into 
better proportion with the huge dome. 

The Agricultural Building also is lavishly and 
far more successfully decorated with sculpture. 
Most of its adornments are by the skillful hand 
of Philip Martiny, for a long time pupil and as- 
sistant of St. Gaudens, who now, after years of 
patient labor, has this brilliant opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. 

Over the central dome swings the famous gilded 
Diana from the Madison Square Garden of New 
York. ‘There was some comical objections to the 
goddess, based upon her lack of clothing. Bet- 
ter objections might have been founded on her 
“plentiful lack ” of beauty, strange as this sounds 
in speaking of a statue by St. Gaudens. 

The corner pavilions are surmounted by Mar- 
tiny’s group of the ‘‘ Four Nations” bearing the 
globe. Looking at their circling movement, it 
seems impossible that the four figures are identi- 
cal in pose, but so it is, and the shrewd sculptor 
saved himself ‘considerable labor by only model- 
ing one body, to which four different heads were 
added. In his groups of a man with horses and 
a maiden with cattle he has employed the same 
device. The bodies of the animals are cast in 
the one mold, the heads only being turned in op- 
posite directions. Withal the groups have fine 
decorative qualities, and though those long-horned 
cows belong to no breed with which we are famil- 
iar, the calves and goats are charming. It is hard 
to imagine anything in the way of architectural 
sculpture better than Martiny’s figures of ‘‘ Abun- 
dance,” or of the signs of the zodiac. Simple 
and refined creations these, some holding aloft in 
their shapely bare arms tablets inscribed with the 
emblems of the months, others gathering under 
their long wings two horns of plenty. Their 
faces are alike serenely classical, and their dra- 
peries divide into many little straight folds that 
suggest the flutings of acolumn. His groups of 
a shepherd with his dogs and a shepherdess with 
her flock fill with harmonious composition the 
pediments of the four corner pavilions. The cen- 
tre pediment represents in a stiff, amateurish way 
“‘The Triumph of Ceres.” It is by one of our 
old-time sculptors, Larkin J. Mead, who, sending 
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it from Rome, rashly sent with it a statement to 
the effect that did he not believe it would be the 
best piece of sculpture in the grounds he would 
not let it go! 

Let us hope that Mr. Mead will come to the 
Fair this year, and will realize how greatly Amer- 
ican art has progressed since his day. There is 
little sculpture on the other buildings worthy of 
notice until we come to the Palace of Horticult- 
ure. ‘Truly a palace, in a rococo ornate style, 
delightfully situated on the shore of the Lagoon, 
with gay beds of flowers spread out in front of its 
main entrance. To either side of this entrance are 
groups representing ‘‘ The Sleep of the Flowers” 
and ‘* Spring,” by Lorado Taft, pleasing in com- 
position and full of expression. Still better is 
the ethereal figure of ‘* Flora” just inside. The 
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‘ABUNDANCE (AGRICULTURAL BUILDING). 
BY PHILIP MARTINY. 
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CROUCHING PANTHER, ON ONE OF THE BRIDGES. 
BY EDWARD KEMYS. 


broad frieze of Cupids and garlands that sur- 
rounds the building is by the same sculptor. 

Mr. Taft has the honor of opening up a new 
field to women. He required assistants for the 
work assigned to him, and resolved to employ his 
own pupils. 

‘‘T am going to bring six young ladies to help 
me,” he announced to Mr. Richardson. 

And Mr. Richardson 
‘* Bring anyone you like. 
can do the work.” 

Perhaps one should add, for the credit of the 
sex, that the “ rabbits” proved as good workmen 
as any in the grounds, making up in zeal and en- 
thusiasm what they lacked in strength. Besides 
enlarging the designs of other artists, several of 
these clever girls have received commissions for 
work to be placed in various State buildings. 

And that brings one to the whole subject of 
women’s work at the Fair, which is too large to 
dispose of ina paragraph. Miss Sophia Hayden’s 
**Woman’s Building” is worthy to stand among 
the best efforts of her brother sculptors. ‘Phe 
groups that stand out clear against the sky upon 
its charming attic story are by a talented young 
Californian, Miss Alice Rideout, as is the sculpt- 
ure in the pediment, and the Caryatides are by 
Miss Enid Yandell. Be it remembered that 
these three talented girls are all under twenty- 
five years of age. Within this building the tym- 
pana of the main hall will be painted by Mrs. 
MacMonnies, the wife of the talented sculptor 
and herself an artist of no mean ability, and Miss 
Mary Cassatt, known to fame as the lady who de- 
clined the honor of having one of her works placed 
in the Luxembourg Gallery. Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith, who is painting panels for the library ceil- 
ing, has long been the brightest star of that deco- 
rative constellation, the firm of Associated Artists. 


answered, promptly : 
Bring rabbits, if they 
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To return to the Horticultural Building, 
which has been a perfect hive of artists. For 
months it sheltered the lively colony of clever 
girl sculptors. Waagen, Kemys, Proctor, the 
sculptors, and the painter Dodge, worked 
there till the cold compelled them to move 
out. Only a short time ago they were still 
trying to heat the great glass-walled space 
with two or three salamanders such as plumb- 
ers use, and there was much grumbling over 
models who could not pose for lack of heat, 
and clay that froze, and hands that chapped. 
And besides these, toward the centre of the 
building were a number of little improvised 
cells, each labeled on its canvas partition with 
names we see signed to some of the best por- 
traits, or illustration, or decorative painting 
in America. ‘To eight artists of high reputa- 
tion was assigned the task of decorating the pen- 
dentive domes of the Building of Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts. Lest anyone search vainly on 
plan or in reality for domes to this building, be it 
stated at once that it has none visible from with- 
out. It has, however, four grand entrances in 
the form of Roman triumphal arches, having 





‘“*THE FOUR NATIONS,” BY MARTINY, FOR THE FOUR CORNER 
PAVILIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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‘* THE GOLDEN PORTAL,” MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 
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GIRL SCULPTORS AT WORK IN THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING—LORADO TAFT’S GROUP, ‘‘ SLEEP OF THE FLOWERS.” 
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smaller arches to either side. The vaulted ceil- 
ings of these smaller arches have been painted 
with subjects suggested by the exhibits to be 
shown in the building. 

In the small studios of the Horticultural Build- 
ing the artists posed their models, sketched and 
planned and made their designs, consulting and 
agreeing upon a certain general harmony in the 
work, as had the architects before them. 

Some of them had their wives with them. At 
one o'clock an electric launch called at the differ- 
ent studios to take them over to the little restau- 
rant. Here they had a private dining room, 
whose walls they covered with caricatures—F. D. 
Millet as a blandly smiling Japanese doll carry- 
ing a bucket of paint labeled terra cotta; Robert 
Reid with a saintly halo around his head, and 
similar freaks of jollity. 

All the time the work was being hurried on for 
the dedication ceremonies. It must have been 
like a sort of hard-working holiday to the paint- 
ers, or like a return to student days, with the 
constant companionship of fellow workers and a 
comparatively untried field of art before them. 
For mural painting is almost a new departure in 
America, and E. II. Blashfield alone has an estab- 
lished reputation as a decorator. 

Like the sculptors, the artists had their labor- 
saving devices. When the small designs were 
completed photographs were taken and _ slides 
made of them fora magic lantern. By this means 
an enlarged picture was thrown and traced on 
a white surface. And then the actual work on 
High up on seaffoldings and 
ladders the painters placed upon the bulging 
plaster pictures that we hope may at least endure 
throughout the Exposition. By general agreement 
the figures were made ten feet high and placed in 
the pendentives, or corners, us the laymen would 
call them. Beginning at the north end, of the 
building, Walter Shirlaw and Carroll Beckwith, 
associated in art studies in their early life, were 
brought together in this task. Shirlaw chose a 
yellow surface for his dome, and placed upon it 
four female figures symbolizing the abundance of 
land and sea; gold and silver for the land, pearl 
and coral for the sea. A huge decorative spider 
web connects the whole fanciful design. Beck- 
with took the subject of Electricity applied to 
Commerce, and treated it in an ingenious and 
original manner. His is a gilded dome, in the 
centre of which the spirit of electricity brandishes 
a thunderbolt. In the pendentives the dynamo is 
typified by a girl seated upon a magnet with a re- 
volving wheel and belt at her feet ; the telegraph, 
by a fair operator ; the arc light is borne aloft by 
a kneeling maiden who has a green-eyed black 


the domes began. 


cat for companion ; while a fourth damsel holds 
the telephone to her ear, and has the tape of the 
indicator fantastically coiled about her. 

On the east side Edward E. Simmons has repre- 
sented Woodcarving, Stonecutting, Forging and 
Machinery by four stalwart young men, with the 
aceessories of their employment. Next to him 
Kenyon Cox has painted female figures symbolic 
of Steelworking, Building, Spinning and Ceramics. 
The last-mentioned is a tall damsel holding a vase 
and clad in large-patterned blue and white dra- 
peries, suggestive of Japanese porcelains, a very 
happy conception. A painted sky with clouds 
forms the centre of both of these domes. While 
admirably drawn, the figures in both have a scat- 
tered look ; four statues in their niches would be 
almost as much of a composition. 

In the south entrance J. A. Weir has used a 
background of broken tints of pink and blue with 
a vibrating atmospheric effect. His four large, 
simply treated maidens are seated upon balus- 
trades surrounding the dome, each having behind 
her a column of the four different orders of archi- 
tecture. Their draperies form a pleasant harmony 
of blue, purple and green, suggested, it is said, by 
the changing hues of Lake Michigan. They 
represent the arts of Decoration, Goldsmithing, 
Needlework and Pottery, but with the true paint- 
er’s carelessness of the literary side of art, Mr. 
Weir leaves us to learn this from the inscriptions 
held up by four charming little geniuses upon the 
keystones of the arches. 

In the neighboring dome Robert Reid has em- 
ployed a general color scheme lighter than Weir’s, 
but harmonizing admirably with it. His figures 
are seated also upon what appears to be a circular 
marble bench. One, a half-draped man, repre- 
sents Ironworking ; the others are lovely girls 
symbolizing Ornament, Design and the Textile 
Arts. Between them youths waving palms alter- 
nate with tall antique green lamps sending light 
wreaths of smoke across an opalescent sky with 
excellent decorative effect. 

C, S. Reinhart, whose reputation as a painter 
comes only second to his wider reputation as one 
of our foremost illustrators, has one of the domes 
on the west side. In it he has placed with his well- 
known skill four beautiful women upon a marble 
terrace. They represent Goldsmithing, Decora- 
tion, Embroidery and Design. Flowers trail out 
from large vases placed between them upon the 
balustrade, which, by the way, is copied from 
that of the cornice of the building itself. 

In the twin dome E. I{. Blashfield has placed 
a square architectural grouping of stately winged 
youths and maidens alternating upon an effective 
background of greenish-blue tiles. They repre- 
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sent the varied arts of metalworking, the spaces 
between them being filled in with bits of gold- 
smithing, armor, tools, and the like. The ample 
sweep of theit wings unites the whole composi- 
tion, and a flight of doves in the sky overhead re- 
peats the shining white note. 

So much for the main entrances of the Manu- 
factures Building. ‘The tympana of its south- 
ern corner pavilion are to hold paintings by Gari 
Melchers and Walter McEwen. Instead of being 
executed directly upon the plaster, they are upon 
semicircular canvases, which will be fastened in 
place with white lead. Melchers’s panels repre- 
sent ‘* The Chase,” a classical huntsman with at- 
tendants, in tones of red and green and violet 
upon a yellow background; and ‘“ Peace,” in 
which a serene group of scholars and students, 
backed by beneficent Pallas Athene, show against 
an evening sky. 

McEwen’s two subjects are ‘‘ Music ” introduc- 
ing a party of piping Satyrs and other music 
makers of the Golden Age; and * Textiles,” an 
ideal representation of Greek spinning, weaving 
and embroidery set in a fair classic landscape. 

Decorations at once showy and appropriate are 
those of the Agricultural Building, lavishly 
painted by George W. Maynard with classical 
deities, figures of the Seasons, Fertility, Abun- 
dance, and other agricultural subjects, gracefully 
framed in corn and fruit and floating ribbons. 
All the curtain wall back of the superb row of Co- 
rinthian columns has been tinted Pompeiian red ; 
over the doorways are figures of rearing horses and 
bulls; beside the principal entrance are portrayed 
Cybele, the fertile earth goddess, and King Trip- 
tolemus, the legendary inventor of the plow, in 
chariots drawn respectively by lion cubs and by 
winged dragons. All this is skillfully drawn and 
colored flatly in warm tints, yellow and red pre- 
dominating. Possibly the changing elements will 
tone down the somewhat garish effect of these 
decorations before the Fair opens in the spring. 
Indeed, the artist probably counted upon their 
subduing influence. 

The largest painting upon the grounds, that of 
the dome of the Administration Building, a sur- 
face 315 feet in circumference by 40 feet in height, 
has been intrusted to the youngest artist, William 
L. Dodge. 

Young as he is, Mr. Dodge has been medaled 
by the Paris Exposition and by the American Art 
Association, and, what is more to the purpose, he 
has proved himself equal to the great task assigned 
him. His work, not yet finished, represents A pollo, 
high on an Olympian throne, bestowing wreaths 
of laurel upon the Arts and Sciences ; Greek war- 
riors, stationed along the steps of the throne, 
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cheer them on, and crowds of spectators fill in 
the composition. The figures in the foreground 
are twenty-five feet high, and the principal groups 
are shown in bold relief against a clear blue sky. 
Indeed, relief, perspective and foreshortening are 
very noticeable features of this work, whereas in 
that upon the domes of the Manufactures Build- 
ing the artists intentionally kept their figures flat. 

There is one splendid building which is like a 
star, and dwells apart froin the giants around the 
Grand Basin, and that is the Palace of Art, de- 
signed by C. B. Atwood. White, noble and se- 
rene, it stretches its long colonnades just north of 
the Lagoon, to which fair terraces and flights of 
steps lead down. By far the most purely classic 
of the Exposition buildings, it yet departs from 
the strict Greek style by the addition of a broad, 
low, finely modeled dome. 

Its divine simplicity will be sparingly touched 
by ornament, and such as is used promises to be 
of rare excellence. The pediments will bear only 
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sculptured wreaths and shields 
inscribed with the word 
‘Art.” Below, against the 
piers, will be four of Martiny’s 
exquisite architectural figures, 
representing Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture and Poetry, 
and between them will 

dallion portraits of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo by Olin Warner. 
A winged figure of Victory by 
Martiny will crown the dome, 
and, judging from the sketch 
f ll be 
worthy of its position. Mar- 


be me- 


or it in his studio, wi 


tiny’s studio, by the way, is in 
this building. There you will 
see numerous small models of 
nymph or goddess, on which 
the sculptor experiments in 
drapery, with the aid of wet 
cheese-cloth, for Martiny is a 
fastidious worker, who makes 
many essays before satisfying 
himself, and the semi-trans- 
parent garment of his lovely 
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nymphs is tried on as often as those of a fine lady 
by her fashionable dressmaker. 

Numerous wings stretched out upon the walls, 
one splendid white one—alas for romance! that 
of a barnyard goose; why was it not a wild swan’s 
pinion ?—testify to the studies he is making for 
those of the ‘*‘ Victory.” 

Like Taft, Martiny employs the help of several 
of his pupils, and the clever, enthusiastic young 
fellows are quite aware of their privilege in work- 
ing under him. 

Across the hall is the studio of Theodore Baur, 
who is modeling the figures for the Peristyle and 
Music Hall. 

The interior of the Art Building was to have 
been adorned with mural paintings by Elihu 
Vedder, the imaginative illustrator of Omar 
Khayyam, the painter of ‘*The Lost Mind,” 
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GROUP FOR THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING,— BY J. BOYLE. 
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AT WORK ON A GROUP BY CARL BITTER, FOR THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


**The Cumean Sibyl,” and many another weird 
and powerful work. Perhaps the long quiet of 
his Roman studio had unfitted him for noise and 
bustle ; at all events, after spending some time 
dissatisfied and uneasy at the Fair grounds, he 
declared it impossible for him to work there, and 
incontinently resigned the task. It has as yet 
been assigned to no other artist, but let us hope 
that it will not be abandoned, as the predominance 
of sculpture over painting is already marked. 

The disproportion would be even greater than 
it is but for a clever bit of management by F. D. 
Millet, who pointed out that the money set aside 
to paint certain ironwork of enormous superficial 
area might be used for decorations by artists and 
the iron go bare. 

It is superfluous at this late day to sound the 
praises of the ablest all-round man in American 
art. F. D. Millet, whose paintings have received 
honors in England, France and America, and 
whose clever. short stories are among the best of 
the day—traveler, linguist, war correspondent, 
man of affairs—has proved himself emphatically 


the right person in the right place as Director of 
Decoration. 

He has had some experience in a similar ca- 
pacity at the Vienna Exposition of 1877, and 
again # the recent Paris Exposition. Millet, with 
D. If. Burnham, Chief ofConstruction, and F. L. 
Olmsted, Landscape Architect, are probably the 
men we have chiefly to thank for the surpassing 
beauty of the great Fair, as it stands now, ready 
and waiting for the exhibits. , 

But it will not do to stop here. There is C. B. 
Atwood, Designer in Chief, who is responsible, I 
understand, for all the delightful little staff 
bridges, for the remarkable grace of the huge 
iron arches in the Manufactures Building—who, 
in short, has designed anything that was required 
of him, from an Art Palace to an engine house, 
and managed to infuse a rare esthetic quality 
into each and all. 

And there is the whole noble company of art- 
ists, sculptors and architects, men of more than 
national reputation all of them—who have worked 
together in such a large and generous spirit. 
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That the huge edifice for Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts does not dwarf all its surroundings, 
that the magnificent dome of the Administration 
Building does not assert itself unduly, that 
French’s ‘‘ Republic” and MacMonnies’s Colum- 
bian Fountain hold their own so admirably, that 
each frescoed vault harmonizes skillfully with its 
neighbor—all this is not a mere chance, It is 
the result of a wise and patient planning, and of 
the willingness of every man concerned to sub- 
ordinate his own particular building, or statue, or 
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painting, to the general scheme and effect of the 
whole. 

It has been generally rumored that the pay of 
these men has been absurdly incommensurate 
with the amount and quality of the work done by 
them. I can well believe it, for their work is of 
the kind that money can neither inspire nor re- 
ward. Its reward lies in the doing, its inspira- 
tion in professional pride, patriotism, love of art, 
and the enthusiasm that comes to those who la- 
bor on a great and successful undertaking. 
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By CHARLES 


“You would not think that you could find all 
the food you could eat and carry away within a 
few feet of us, would you ?” 

My companion was a tall, lank woodsman, to 
whom almost every tree, spring, crow’s nest or 
fox hole in a circuit of ten miles was known. We 
stood in a ten-acre tract of New England hard- 
wood forest. ° 

“Come and listen,” said he ; and he approached 
a tall chestnut, dead at the top, and hammered 
on the tessellated trunk with his ax. 

Laying the ear against the wood, one could dis- 
cern a faint musical humming, like waves beating 
on the shore or the susurrus of sound in a sea- 
shell. Instantly I was reminded of those occa- 
sional midair choruses that will strike the ear of 
a lucky listener in summer when a whole colony 
of honey makers take up their apparently aimless 
flight in quest of anew El Dorado. There are few 
more thrilling, intoxicating bacchanalian sounds 
in nature than that of a flight of bees ovér one’s 
head. Like a lot of reveling pleasure seekers, 
singing along on their uncertain way, on'they go 
until they find their new quarters. 

‘* Bee tree,” said my woodsman, laconically. 

** How will you get the honey ?” I asked. 

“Come to-night and see,” he replied. ‘* There 
are my initials on the tree, you see, and the honey 
is mine. I found the tree a few days ago, and cut 
the letters right away. The law protects the finder 
of a swarm of bees to this extent, that he can get 
the bees or honey, but he must pay for any dam- 


age he does to the tree, or otherwise in trespass- 


ing. But that old tree ought to be cut anyway. 
It is hollow inside, and it will be a favor to the 
man to cut it down. It will save him the 


trouble.” 
‘But why do you not ask the 
privilege of cutting it 7” 


owner for the 
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‘*What’s the use ?” answered the shrewd for- 
ester. ‘‘ There will be no damage done. But he 
is a crusty old fellow, who maintains that no man 
has aright to get honey that he finds. I know 
the Jaw, and he does not. He cannot prove that 
I cut the tree, and if he did he could not get 
over six cents’ damage from a jury. So I won’t 
argue with him. If I told him about the tree he 
would be just mean enough to take the honey 
himself, and then I would have to appeal to the 
law to get my rights.” 

I had to admit that his reasoning was wise 
enough, though I disliked the idea of marching 
into a man’s woods and cutting a tree without 
asking. 

“It’s all right,” said my companion, whose 
name was Barton. ‘I’ve cut scores of bee trees, 
and not one man in ten will object, especially if 
you give him a few pounds of honey. ‘I'he honey 
belongs to the finder every time. I am going to 
cut the tree late at night, so the man will not be 
apt to hear me, and then the bees will not fly so 
much.” 

It was a cold night in November, and there 
seemed little need for the wads of rags covered 
with sulphur that Barton took along to burn, and 
so asphyxiate the bees ‘‘if they got too sassy.” 
With lanterns, pails, a large knife, an ax, and two 
dogs in case we ran across a coon. we sailied out 
at about nine o’clock. It was a dark night, but 
we found the tree, and soon the lively blows of 
the ax were waking the echoes of the woods, also 
awaking slight thrills of fear that the irate owner 
of the tree might appear. 

The swift strokes of the steel soon undid the 
work of half a century, and down crashed the 
tree with a sound that could be heard for over 
But there was no use of the tree’s stand- 
As it fell the lower part of the 


a mile. 
ing any longer. 
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trunk split open, and there lay the long layers of 
creamy honeycomb spread out to our gaze. The 
sulphur torches were lighted, and soon subdued 
the angry insects that had set up a spiteful buzz 
when the tree fell. With now and then a prick 
from a lilliputian enemy, we cut the comb, filled 
two large pails, and reached home without mis- 
hap or surprise. 

Barton had planned to secure another ‘ bee 
tree” the next night; buat, alas! when we 
reached it, some one had preceded us, and, dis- 
regarding the initials, had pilfered our honey. 
We knew pretty well who were the marauders, 
for they afterward boasted of getting fifty pounds 
of honey out of a tree ; but we could prove noth- 
ing, and so let the matter drop. Such are the 
uncertainties of honey hunting, a pursuit that 
calls for secrecy, strategy and celerity, as well as 
a quick eye in the woods to detect the hollow 
trees likely to contain the bees. 

Honey drawn in safety from a patent hive has 
its attractions, no doubt, but for true zest pick 
a piece of dripping comb out of a hollow tree in 
the woods, and think, as you slowly enjoy the nec- 
tar, of the myriad blossoms of basswood and ma- 
ple, apple tree and white clover that have yielded 
up their best to afford you this sweet of the 
woods ! 

Sometimes bees will take up their lodging in a 
house. finding some crevice about the eaves, doors 
or windows where they can reach the hollow 
space between tlie plastering and the sheathing. 
I know of two houses within a half-mile of me 


that are harboring swarms of bees year after year, 
yet they are permitted to remain on account of 
the difficulty of ejecting them and the risk of 
damage to the house in uncovering the unwel- 
come tenants. 

In the woods the bees will generally select a 
hollow tree that has a hole from twenty to fifty 
feet from the ground, where a branch has rotted 
out or a woodpecker drilled through the wood. 
This makes them a comparatively safe entrance, 
out of reach of enemies on the ground and not 
too high for a heavily laden bee to find. It is 
well known that bears are expert bee hunters, 
and if they could only wield the ax they would 
rival the famous bee hunter in Fenimore Cooper’s 
story of ‘* The Prairie.” 

Perhaps the most exciting bee chase I ever saw 
was in New York city. A number of swarms 
were kept on the roof of a tall building in Park 
Place, occupied by a magazine devoted to bee 
culture. One of these colonies ‘‘ swarmed ” and 
got away, coming to a halt on the cart of a fruit 
vender at the corner of Broadway near the Post 
Office. Crowds were thronging the street, and 
soon there was a great hubbub about the bees. 
The Italian who owned the fruit got frantic at 
the prospect of losing stock and custom. ‘Too 
much attention made the bees angry, and soon 
horses, bystanders and even policemen got stung. 
At last the men from the bee periodical heard of 
the trouble, and by spraying the swarm with 
water got the bulk of it into a hive and carried it 
away. 
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By G, F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, 


A tract of quiet pastoral knolls ; 

Of farms; of gardens breathing balm ; 
Gray beaches where the billow rolls 

With wandering voice in storm or calm; 


Of sombre glen and lonely lake, 
Of ivied castles, ruined fanes, 
Wild paths by crag and skyey brake, 
And dewy fields and bowery lanes; 


With glimpses sweet and prospects wide 
Of sea and sky from wood or scar, 
And faint hills glimmering from the tide 

That tell of other realms afar. 


A kindly folk in vale and moor, 
Unvext with rancors, frank and free 

In mood and manners—rich and poor 
Attuned in happiest amity; 


Where still the cottage door is wide, 
The stranger welcomed at the hearth, 

And pleased the humbler hearts confide 
Still in the friend of gentler birth; 


A land where alway God’s right hand 
Seems stretching downward to caress 

His wayward children as they stand 
And gaze upon its loveliness. 
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‘*TEARING THE FORMIDABLE DOCUMENT IN TWO, HE FLUNG IT INTO THE FIREPLACE.” 


A CURIOUS OLD MAN. 


By Davip Ker. 


‘‘Wett, Kingsley’s buccaneer was right, and 
no mistake : 


“*Oh, London is a pleasant place for them that’s rich and 
high, 
But London is a cruel place for such poor folks as I!’ 


If a» man wants to fool away his money, there’s 
no place like it; but if he wants to earn some 
honestly, like me, it’s a very different matter !” 

So muttered a tall, active young fellow (whose 
shabby dress contrasted curiously with his smooth, 
handsome, unmistakably high-bred face) as he 
stood at the corner of Camden Town High Street 
early one fine May morning, and watched the 
motley throng of passers-by—milkmen, shopgirls, 
errand boys, clerks, cabmen, apprentices and what 
not—hurrying past on that never-ending struggle 
for existence which was just then his own chief 
concern likewise. 

‘* Well, it’s no good crying over spilt milk,” re- 
sumed our hero. ‘I’ve got to begin my life all 
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over again, and I’ve got seventeen and six to be- 
gin it on; so, by way of commencing the régime 
of economy at once, let’s have a halfpenny break- 
fast at this coffee stall.” 

Joining the group in front of the stall (which 
consisted of a cabman, a bricklayer, a carpenter, 
a policeman and a thief), the young man was just 
in the middle of a mug of lukeWarm chicory, 
which vainly tried to give itself all the airs of real 
coffee, when a figure came suddenly round the 
nearest corner, which, though he hardly knew 
why, at once attracted his attention. 

It was a small, sallow, meagre old man of for- 
eign aspect, in one of those threadbare suits of 
rusty black which seem to be the traditional uni- 
form of a certain section of London poverty. His 
slouching, slinking demeanor—which somehow 
reminded our hero of the description of Isaac the 
Jew in *Ivanhoe”-—was that of a man whose 
sole object was to pass unnoticed by everyone. 
But in this he was not fated to be successful ; 
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for, just as he turned the corner, he was run into 
and all but knocked down by a burly ‘‘ rough ” in 
greasy corduroy, who, being the aggressor, of 
course flew into a rage at once, and, fiercely ask- 
ing ‘‘where he was a-shovin’ to,” clutched him 
roughly by the collar. 

Most of the spectators of this assault grinned as 
if at an excellent joke, and even the policeman, 
though he eyed the aggressor with an air of prim 
official disapproval, did not seem to feel himself 
valled upon to interfere. 

Not so the shabbily dressed young fellow beside 
him. ‘To him the sight of a strong man ill using 
a weak one was quite enough ; and, darting for- 
ward, he planted in the bully’s savage face two 
blows of real English quality, which made him 
let go his victim’s collar, and reel several paces 
backward. 

“A fight! a fight !” shouted a dozen voices, 
ecstatically ; and the combatants were instantly 
encircled with a ring of eager faces, radiant with 
that deep and heartfelt enjoyment wherewith 
your true Englishman always contemplates the 
soul-stirring spectacle of two human beings bat- 
tering each other out of human shape. 

On came the ruffian again, more furious than 
ever, and showered upon his young antagonist 
such a storm of blows that all the latter's science 
and agility were unable to ward them off. One 
sledge-hammer hit caught him full in the chest, 
and sent him staggering against the nearest wall, 
while the bully, with a hoarse growl of ferocious 
triumph, dashed in to follow up his advantage 
without mercy. 

But the young man knew that at close quar- 
ters he would have no chance against the brute 
strength of his hulking opponent ; and, as the 
latter came rushing on like a charging bull, he 
clutched him cleverly round the body, jerked his 
feet from under him with a trip which Abyaham 
Cann himself might have applauded, and sent 
him sprawling on his back, his head striking the 
curbstone with such force that for the moment he 
was completely ‘‘ knocked out of time.” 

By this time the methodical policeman had 
made up his mind to come forward ; and, as two 
more policemen were seen approaching from the 
opposite direction, the crestfallen ruffian thought 
it best to shamble away, growling sundry curse- 
ory remarks under his breath. 

**T owe you many thanks for your kind help,” 
said the old man to his champion, in perfectly 
good English, though with a slightly foreign ac- 
cent, “and I hope you were not much hurt by 
that rascal’s blow.” 

‘* Not I!” cried the conqueror, with a laugh of 
cheery scorn ; “ the muff couldn’t fight a bit, and 
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I think I’ve given him as much as he wanted.” 
Then, thinking that he saw his companion’s eyes 
turned wistfully to the steaming refreshments 
upon the stall, he added, as courteously as if he 
were speaking to a duke: ‘ Will you allow me 
to offer you some breakfast ? I’m not so poor 
yet but what I can entertain a guest.” 

‘You are very kind,” said the other, with a 
curious smile, “ but I have a penny or two with 
me, and can venture upon a cup of coffee on 
my own account—many thanks to you, all the 
same. May I ask to whom I am indebted for 
this assistance ? My name is Stein.” 

** Mine is Ravenscroft.” 

‘Ravenscroft !” echoed the stranger, with a 
slight start. ‘* Any relation of Squire Ravenscroft 
of Allondale Hall ?” 

‘‘He was my father,” said the young man, 
with a momentary sadness in his clear, frank 
tones. 

“Was?” cried the old man. ‘Is he dead ?” 

“*A year ago,” answered Herbert Ravenscroft. 
**Did you know him ?” 

‘*T knew him for the best and truest man that 
I have ever met!” said Stein, in a tone of deep 
feeling, ‘‘and I little thought to see Ais son come 
down to this !” 

“‘T’yve done nothing to dishonor his name, if 
you mean that!” cried the young fellow, flushing. 
**My poor father died a beggar, and so I’ve had 
to set to and work for my own living as a man 
ought.” 

**Tell me your story,” said the old man, ear- 
nestly ; *‘for although, as you see, 1am not ina 
condition to be of much service, I would gladly 
help you if I could.” 

Ravenscroft hesitated ; but the quaint old puck- 
ered face was full of sympathy, and the stranger’s 
voice had that kindly ring which always goes 
straight to the heart of a young lad in trouble. 
As briefly and simply as possible he told his story 
of misfortune. 

It was a common tale enough. An honorable 
and generous man hurled down to beggary and 
untimely death by one of those sudden crashes 
which defy calculation ; an orphaned lad left to 
fight his way through the world alone ; the low- 
est place in a city office grudgingly offered to 
him, with a salary so miserably small that it 
barely sufficed to keep him alive; a letter from 
him to his employer’s niece (to whom he had be- 
come secretly attached in the days of his prosper- 
ity) intercepted by her amiable uncle; a brief, 
stormy scene in the latter’s private office on the 
previous evening, where Herbert had been so 
coarsely abused that only the railer’s gray hairs 
kept the high-spirited young man from pounding 
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him to a jelly—and then (as Ravenscroft had just 
said) “life to begin over again upon seventeen 
and sixpence.” 

‘A hard case, indeed !” said old Stein, pity- 
ingly ; ‘‘ but so long as she is true to you there’s 
still some comfort.” 

“*Ay, but that’s not all,” cried Herbert, sav- 
agely; ‘‘this precious uncle of hers means to 
marry her to that cad of a Lord Heronmarsh.” 

‘‘What! that debauched young fool Turfing- 
ton, whom they call ‘The Twopenny Rake’?” 
asked the old man, in a tone of blasting con- 
tempt. 

“You know him, then ?” exclaimed Ravens- 
croft, staring (as well he might) at the idea of 
any acquaintance between a peer of the realm and 
a man who dressed like a scarecrow and looked 
like a crossing sweeper. 

‘‘T know enough of him,” replied the other, 
sternly, “‘ to pity any woman who may be tied to 
such a drunken stable boy. But we need not talk 
of that just now. If I were able to put some 
work in your way, would you do it ?” 

** Wouldn’t I?” cried Herbert. ‘‘ If it were to 
carry coal sacks aboard a lighter, /’m game !” 

** Well,” rejoined Stein, looking fixedly at him, 
‘at the place where I’m employed just now they 
want a messenger to carry letters and parcels 
about; I don’t know whether that would suit 
you.” 

«Why not ?” said the young man, simply. ‘It’s 
more creditable, anyhow, than fleecing men at 
billiards like Heronmarsh, or sponging on one’s 
friends, like some other fellows that I know.” 

‘Right !” cried his new friend, with great 
spirit ; ‘‘ that’s how a man should speak. Here’s 
the address, and if I were you I’d go after the 
place at once, or it may. be snapped up.” 

And ere Ravenscroft had time to thank him 
the old fellow hopped up with surprising agility 
on to a passing omnibus, and was gone. 

‘Franz Miller & Son, Brokers, 3 St. Aidan’s 
Court, Lombard Street,” read Herbert. ‘“ All 
right—I’ll go and see after it at once !” 

He did so, and the result was the shortest in- 
terview he had ever had in his life. 

«« Mr. Ravenscroft ?” asked a short, stout, florid 
man in spectacles. 

Herbert bowed. 

‘“* Messenger’s place 

Herbert bowed again. 

** Hartmann !” 

A clerk appeared. 

‘No. 5.” 

And ere our hero had time to recover from his 
surprise he found himself fairly installed in his 
new post, 
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ABoUuT a month after our hero’s abrupt dis- 
missal from the office of Messrs. Graspington, 
Grype & Co., Lord Heronmarsh, the prospective 
husband of the senior partner’s charming niece, 
was lounging in the park with two of his inti- 
mates, after a short interview with his future 
bride, which, judging from his lowering face, had 
not proved so delightful as it ought to have been. 

‘‘What’s up, old chappie ? Has the little filly 
turned restive and lashed out at a touch of the 
spur ?” asked the Hon. Nimrod Hardryde, in his 
usual elegant style. 

“It’s not the spur that galls her—it’s the 
bridal!” chimed in Sir Grinaway Clowne, with 
his wonted unmeaning snigger. 

‘‘She gives herself fine airs, the little vixen !” 
growled his lordship ; ‘‘ but when once we’re mar- 
ried I’ll pay her out for ’em properly—see if I 
don’t! Hello! what does this old scarecrow want 
here ?” 

This polite apostrophe was directed to a thin 
little old man in shabby black (curiously like 
Ravenscroft’s friend Mr. Stein), who, slouching 
timidly toward the group, doffed his greasy hat, 
and said, obsequiously : 

‘*Might any of you gentlemen be his lordship 
Lord Heronmarsh ?” 

‘Here he is, to speak for himself,” replied Sir 
Grinaway. ‘I say, Heron, my boy, you’re in for 
it now; I always told you Old Nick would come 
for you some day—and here he is !” 

**Beg your lordship’s pardon,” said the in- 
truder, humbly ; ‘‘ might I have the honor of a 
word with your lordship in private, on special 
business ?” 

The emphasis laid upon the closing sentence 
visibly disquieted the amiable viscount, who, 
deeply in debt as he was, augured no good either 
from the words themselves or from the strange 
aspect of the speaker. He hastily drew the man 
aside, and bade him tell his business at once. 

It was soon told, but whatever it might be, it 
fairly startled the hearer beyond measure. The 
viscount’s two estimable friends, watching him 
from a little distance, saw with amazement his 
coarse red face turn pale as death ; and the next 
moment, calling out to them incoherently some- 
thing about ‘‘ business with this fellow—see you 
again to-morrow,” he walked hurriedly away with 
the strange intruder, talking to him in a low 
voice, but with signs of unmistakable agitation. 

* * * * * * 

Hardly had Mr. Graspington seated himself in 
his private office next morning when the door of 
that august sanctuary was flung violently open 
and Lord Heronmarsh burst in like a whirlwind. 
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‘We must draw stakes, Graspington !” cried 
he. ‘*This match can’t come off!” 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked the capitalist, in 
that bullying tone which all his office staff knew 
to their cost. ‘*Am I to understand that you in- 
tend to break your engagement to my niece ?” 

“‘ Yes, that 7s what you're to understand, and 
no mistake. It’s a great honor, no doubt, to be 
connected with your family; but I don’t quite 
relish being sold wp to pay for it. You needn’t 
stare so—I’m not chaffing. A seedy old chap who 
looked like a broken-down clerk met me in the 
park last night (and he must have been a true 
vill, for he knew every in and out of the whole 
business), and said he was sent to warn me that if 
I married your niece the mortgage would be fore- 
closed at once—and you know what //a¢t means.” 

*« Excuse me if I don’t know how all this justi- 
fies you in breaking your word,” said the mer- 
chant, loftily. ‘*‘ You have my pledge that on the 
wedding day I'll advance you enough to clear off 
the mortgage altogether.” 

** Are you quite sure you’ve got it to advance ?” 
asked the viscount, insolently. ‘‘I fancy we’re 
both in one stable as far as that goes—at least, 
that old fellow last night hinted as much.” 

“* It’s easy to say such things,” retorted Grasp- 
ington, with a very unsuccessful assumption of 
confidence. 

“Just what I said to Aim—and he answered 
that I'd receive the proof this morning ; and so I 
have, with a vengeance! Look here! this is 
pretty conclusive so far as /’m concerned, and you 
see what it says about you /” 

As he glanced through the proffered letter 
Graspington showed signs of marked agitation, 
which increased tenfold at sight of the telltale 
signature. 

**Good gracious !” he cried, * if he’s against us 
we haven’t a chance! But what cause of quarrel 
can he have with ws? I don’t even know him by 
sight.” 

“The deuce knows!” growled Ieronmarsh. 
** All / know is that I can’t fight a man who has 
the Bank of England in each pocket, so I’m going 
to hedge as quick as I can; and I'd advise you to 
do the same.” 

Hardly had his lordship quitted the room 
when a clerk entered, and said : 

‘Beg pardon, sir—person ‘ere that says he’s 
got a h’important letter to give into your own 
‘ands—name of Ravenscroft.” 


Ill. 
GKASPINGTON could hardly believe his cars at 
this announcement of a visit from the very man 
whom he had so lately banished from his office, 
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never to return ; and at any other time he would 
have cursed the clerk for a fool, and ordered the 
instant expulsion of the visitor. But, shaken as 
he already was by Heronmarsh’s ominous disclos- 
ures, the mention of ‘an important letter to be 
given into his own hands” had a sinister suggest- 
iveness that cowed even him ; and he gave orders 
to admit the messenger. 

Herbert entered his former tyrant’s presence 
quite composedly, and handed him a sealed letter, 
which, had it contained his death warrant, could 
hardly have made him look more startled and 
dismayed. 

** What do you know of this letter ?” he asked, 
in a voice which he vainly tried to steady. 

‘IT know only that my present employers, 
Messrs. Franz Miiller & Son, told me to give it 
into your own hands; what it contains I have 
not the least idea. Is there any answer ?” 

*“No!” snarled Graspington, with the look and 
tone of a man driven to desperation ; and Ravens- 
croft, not a little puzzled, left the office without 
another word. 

But a far deeper perplexity was in store for him 
the very next day. 

Ife was just returning from an errand in high 
spirits (for he had that morning receiyed a letter 
from Alice Graspington, assuring him of her un- 
alterable affection, and stating that Lord Heron- 
marsh had suddenly ceased his visits to her un- 
cle’s house), when he encountered his friend Mr. 
Stein, whom he had not seen for more than a 
fortnight. 

‘Mr. Ravenscroft,” said the old man, as hum- 
bly as ever, ‘‘I have to go on “Change to deliver 
a message, and I should be so very much obliged 
if you would kindly go with me. It will be just 
at the fullest now, and I should be knocked down 
at every turn if I went hunting for a man in that 
crowd alone. Would you mind ?” 

Most men of our hero’s age, bred in the habits 
and feelings of fashionable life, would have shud- 
dered at the thought of appearing arm in arm 
with such a scarecrow (for Stein was as badly 
dressed as ever) in so very public a place; but 
not so Herbert Ravenscroft. It was enough for 
him to know that an old man needed help, and 
had appealed for it to him. 

** All right—come' along !” cried he, heartily, 
drawing the old man’s threadbare sleeve through 
his own ; and into the Exchange they went, arm 
in arm. 

Scarcely had they gone half a dozen paces 
when Ilerbert became. aware of an unusual stir 
and excitement in the throng around them, and 
saw to his great astonishment that the whole at- 
tention of the crowd was concentrated upon him- 
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self and his companion, while at every step he own account, I presume,” said a sharp-faced, cun- 


caught such remarks as the following : 


‘Is that really he?” 


‘‘Indeed it is, and you’re in luck to get a 
sight of him, for he hardly ever shows on Change 


’ 


now.’ 


place, for they must 
be mighty thick to 
walk arm in arm thaf 
way.” 

Meanwhile Stein 
had apparently failed 
in finding the man to 
whom he was to give 
his message, for they 
reached the opposite 
entrance without 
speaking to anyone. 
Here the old man 
thanked his young es- 
cort, and vanished as 
suddenly as if the 
earth had swallowed 
him. 

Scarcely had he dis- 
appeared when a 
large, stout, pompous 
man hurried up, in 
whom our hero recog- 
nized one of his 
father’s so-called 
“* friends,” at whose 
office he had applied 
for employment a few 
months before, with 
the sole result of be- 
ing promptly ordered 
off the premises. 

‘** Delighted to meet 
you again, Mr. Ravy- 
enscroft. Extremely 
unfortunate, wasn’t it 
that I had no vacancy 
when you applied to 
me the other day? I 
think I can meet 
your views now, if 
you will favor me 


with a call; Richard Ravenscroft’s son must not 


come to want!” 


‘Richard Ravenscroft’s son,” retorted Herbert, 
. * . . 
with a thrill of disgust that almost overpowered 


ning-eyed man to our hero the next moment. 


** Any money you may require—most weleome— 


very reasonable terms.” 
And Ravenscroft felt a card pressed into his 


hand, which bore the name of a well-known firm, 
‘““Who’s the other man ? I wish J were in his more famous for its success than for its honesty. 
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‘Wave I suddenly 
come into a fortune, 
or been made a bank 
director, without 
knowing it ?” mut- 
tered Herbert; ‘‘ or 
are they all mad to- 
gether? Hello! who’s 
this next 2?” 

‘*This” was a clerk 
from the Graspington 
office, who had been 
openly insolent to him 
on the day of his dis- 
missal, as such creat- 
ures always are when 
they dare; but the 
young cad’s note was 
greatly changed now. 

‘*Mr. Ravenscroft. 
sir! I’m glad to ’ave 
the chance of beggin’ 
yer pardon for what I 
said t’other day. I 
daredn’t be civil to 
yer before the guv’- 
nor, you see—youn 
know what he is—but 
I didn’t mean any 
harm, I didn’t in- 
deed !” 

“And what has 
happened since then 
to make you repent 
so suddenly, pray ?” 
asked our hero, whose 
contempt for the fel- 
low was checked by 
his eagerness to obtain 
some explanation of 
these perplexing mys- 
teries. 


‘‘What’s happened !” echoed the clerk, telling 


the truth for once in his life. ‘* Why, bless yer, 


sir, if we’d any of us known you were so thick 
with ’im” (jerking his thumb toward the spot 


his amazement, ‘“‘must come to very sore want where Stein had disappeared), ‘‘there’d have been 
indeed, Mr. Clutchit, before he ever asks help nothin’ in the office good enough for yer. Why 
ever didn’t yer tell the guv’nor when he gave yer 
‘Excuse me, sir—starting in business on your the sack? Why, he'd have been down on his 


again from you!” 
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knees to you, if he’d known yer for a man that 
could walk on ’Change arm in arm with GoLp- 
STERN !” 
The last word came upon Herbert like a flash 
of lightning. Here was the explanation, with a 
shabby old Stein, the threadbare of- 
fice messenger, was Heinrich Goldstern, the great 


vengeance : 


financier and self-made millionaire, whose wealth, 
shrewdness and gigantic scale of operation were a 
proverb from the ¢ usplhan to the Atlantic! 

* And 80,” thought our hero, a I’ve been offer- 
ing to treat the third richest man in Europe to a 


halfpenny mug of coffee! Well, if I were to put 
all this in a book, who’d believe it ?” 


iV. 


On the following day Ravenscroft was sent 
again to Mr. Graspington’s office, which he found 
in a state of strange disorder. Several of the 
clerks were missing from their places, and the 


rest, instead of being at work as usual, were stand- 
wv glancing nerv- 

the closed door of the inner office, into 
ITerbert, the 


ushered with a most obsequious bow by the young 


ing whispering to each other, « 
ously ut i 


which moment he appeared, was 


ellow who had accosted him on “Change the day 
before. 
As our hero opened the door he heard ib famil- 
iar voice say within: 
to this 
lady's hand, on the specified conditions ?” 
“Yes, Ido.” growled the harsh tones 
Heronmarsh ; 


‘**You resign, then, all claim young 


of Lord 


and Herbert, entering, beheld a 


very startling tableau. 

Alice Graspington was standing near the win- 
dow, with plain traces of recent tears upon her 
beautiful face. Weronmarsh was sitting sulkily 
in a corner, with the half-cowed, half-ferocious 
look of a trapped beast of prev ; and in the cen- 
tre of the room stood, with folded arms, the well- 
known figure in rusty black—shabby as ever, but 
now with a commanding air that contrasted very 
strikingly with the abject bearing of the once arro- 
G Graspington, who sat fac ing him ina large 
chair 


P (jood morning, Mr. R ienscroft,” said Gol l. 
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stern ; ‘I hope you pardon me the little trick I 
have played you. Before interfering in your af- 
fairs I wished to see for myself what you were 
made of, and you have more than satisfied me. 
Now, listen! This man ” (pointing to the crouch- 
ing figure in the chair) ** had a leading share in 
your father’s ruin, and it is for you to give him 
his deserts. I have traced out and brought up an 
old claim upon him (which he would never have 
paid while it was held by a friendless widow, too 
poor to pay for justice), and, as you see, I have 
With 
that and his other liabilities you can crush him 
flat, and he deserves no better !” 

Then followed a dead silence, as if everyone 
were holding their breath to hear Ravenscroft’s 
decision. The young man’s eyes had flamed at 
the mention of the wrong done to his dead fa- 
ther ; but as he saw the fallen tyrant hide his 
face in his hands, like one awaiting a deathblow, 
Herbert’s stern look softened again. 

‘It’s not my style,” 
when he’s down. 


transferred it from my name to your own. 


said he, “to hit a man 
My father would have forgiven 
him, I know, if he had been here ; and if my fa- 
ther could forgive him, so can I.” 

And, tearing the formidable document in two, 
he flung it into the fireplace. 

Alice clasped her hands, and murmured, softly : 

** Well done, dear ; that'was worthy of you !” 

Graspington sank back in his chair in a dead 
faint 

The viscount growled savagely, as he slunk out 
of the room: 

**Cursed young fool! I only wish /’d the same 
chance we 

And Goldstern canght Herbert by both hands, 
and said, with unwonted emotion : 
bless you, my brave boy—you are your 
father’s true son !” 


“© God 


* 4 * 

Graspington never recovered from that shock, 
and died a year later; but he lived long enough 
to see his niece become Mrs. Ravenscroft, and her 
husband reigning once more in Allondale Hall, 
where Mr. Goldstern is still a frequent and ever- 
welcome guest. 
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By CHARLOTTE H, COuRSEN, 


Nortueast of Innsbruck, and not far from 
Hall, lies the town of Jenbach, from which one 
now so easily ascends the hills by rail to the blue 
Achensee, a mountain lake 3,000 feet above the 
sea, and ringed with lofty mountains. 

We love to recall the ascent as we made it, on 
foot, by the old mountain road. We pass the 
iron works of Jenbach, and see the rosy-cheeked 
Jenbach children playing on the road. As we 
stop to watch their play one little fellow steals 
up to us and offers his hand, saying, ‘ Fiir Gott !” 
(For God !)—a simple-hearted greeting. Further 
on we meet other children, earrvifg down moss 
from the mountains. One boy, almost a baby, 
hides his face behind a great basket of moss, 
peeping shyly out, and murmuring, ‘‘’Utt “Ott 
baby language for “ Griiss Gott 1’ As we mount 
we seem to be penetrating into the heart of the 
mountains. ‘Their summits loom near us, forests 
stretch away on either hand, and to our left de- 
scends the ‘rippling Kasbach. Overhead float 
pink clouds, messengers of a sunset that we can- 
not see. The refreshing air gives us new life and 
vigor. We meet the laden charcoal wagons com- 
ing down from the mountains above, and still we 
ascend until, having walked leisurely for about 
two hours, we approach the outposts of the lake 
settlements. A neat little white inn confronts 
us, on the facade of which are painted edelweiss 
and Alpine roses, with the inscription: ‘ Wel- 
! thou who hast climbed by the 
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come, O traveler ! 
edge of the murmuring Kasbach.” 

A steamer facilitates intercourse between the 
various settlements on the lake, at three of which, 
Scholastica, Seehof and Pertisau, are good hotels. 
The spot most interesting from past and present 
associations is Pertisau. Here stands the Fiirst- 
enhaus, or Princes’ House, which is under the 
supervision of the Benedictines of Viecht. Its 
name is a relic of the time when, as Dr. Heinrich 
Noe tells us, the hunting horn resounded among 


these mountains, and the princely hunters held 
court at their mountain lodges. 

To this life of the olden time, the same writer 
tells us, we owe the radius of magnificent Alpine 
paths which stretch away from Achensee in all 
directions before the eve of the eager tourist who 
has uttered, with the poet Bjérnson, a cry from 
the heart : 

‘*T wonder if I shall ever go 
Over the mountains high !” 


And the old-time chase is by no means ended. 
Still the hunters bear away to the great parks of 
deer and chamois. In the district belonging to 
the Duke of Coburg alone are more than eight 
thousand chamois. 

* a * * 4 a 

From Pertisan we drove one day to an Alm, one 
of the upland meadows where the occupations of 
dairy work and of pasturing cattle are combined. 
The Alm looked very dreary then, as the Senn- 
hiitten, or huts, were ail deserted, the herds and 
their keepers having gone higher up the mount- 
ains. We saw a narrow meadow closed in by high 
mountains, along the rugged sides of which the 
remains of avalanches extended close to our feet. 
The huts, of unpainted wood, are dark from stress 
of time and weather. They stand in a small group 
of only six or seven, but even here is seen a crude 
attempt at decoration. Carved wooden crucifixes 
are hung over the doors, and the large wooden 
spout for the common water supply is in the form 
of an animal's head. Dreary as the spot appeared 
to us, it is no doubt gay enough in early summer, 
when inhabited, for the people have so much 
vitality, and power to brighten their surround- 
ings. 

* * * * * * 

It was at the Fiirstenhaus that we formed the 
plan of taking our long-wished-for trip to the 
Bavarian Highlands. We sat one evening under 
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CASTLE OF NEUSCHWANSTEIN, 


the trees beside the lake. The air was soft and 


clear; on the lake little boats drifted lightly to 
and fro, hung with bright-colored lanterns, and 
the stringed instruments of the band wafted 
out melodies from Italian operas, to the perfect 


NASSEREIT, 


rhythm of which our thoughts went floating far 
beyond this fairy scene, and scaled the summits 
of the great Alps that barred us from Bavaria. 

Enough! On the following day Achensee, with 
all its attractions, was given its due place in mem- 
ory, and we returned to Innsbruck, taking the. 
train for Imst, Tyrol, to the northwest, and in 
the Upper Inn Valley. We passed the quaint 
agricultural village of Zirl ; Telfs, with its church 
of contrasting towers; and Stams, with its old 
convent built by Elizabeth, the mother of Con- 
radin the Fair, last of the Hohenstaufen race. 
Elizabeth, being a widow, had married Mein- 
hard IT., Count of Tyrol. 

From Imst we drove to Nassereit, and alighted 
at the Post Inn, where we were well entertained, 
and where we took great pleasure in the old fam- 
ily furniture, engravings, needlework, and so on, 
with which the rooms are fitted up. We were 
now away from all railroads, in a most quaint 
little town surrounded by beautiful mountain 
scenery. At dusk the diligence came in from the 
north, and we, standing by the window, heard 
for the first time a post horn announcing with a 
pathetic melody the approach of travelers. 

The next morning we took a carriage to drive 
over the famous Fern Pass to Lermoos. It was 
down this wildly beautiful road that poor King 
Louis II. of Bavaria would fly, swift as an arrow, 
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even though his horse might fall dead by the way. gilding and delicate porcelain. Mountains and 
On winter moonlight nights he would glide along forests surround lovely little Fernstein, and very 
in his gilded sleigh. At Fernstein we stopped to near runs a broad stream encircling a wooded hii!l 
see the inn where he used to stay—a plain abode on which stands a ruined castle. 

throughout, one thinks at first sight, feeling Driving on, we reached at noon the Inn of the 
greatly surprised when the King’s two rooms are Three Moors, in Lermoos, and saw the sign pro- 
shown, fitted up with crimson and blue, much _ jecting over the doorway—three wooden figures a 





ALPSEE, AND CASTLES OF HOHENSCHWANGAU AND NEUSCHWANSTEIN, 
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foot high, swarthy, and dressed in gilded, sparse 
garments. Here we were ushered into a cozy din- 
ing room, long and low, with an old grand piano 
near the bookcase by one of the windows, and 
farther back in the room a fire burning in the 
green porcelain stove to warm the wayfarers 
chilled by the September snow now falling on 
the mountains. The storm kept us within doors, 
>and we had time to examine the interesting old 
paintings from the Convent of Stams, bought by 
the father of the present host during the Bava- 
rian occupation of Tyrol, when the convent was 
temporarily suppressed. In the convent stood 
twelve finely carved wooden figures of Moors, al- 
most life-sized, two of which were brought to this 
inn. The ten remaining ones have disappeared. 

Having spent the night at Lermoos, we started 
the next morning with the diligence for Reutte. 
The clouds of the previous day had rolled away, 
and the sun shone upon a grand mountain land- 
scape whitened with snow and brightened by the 
rain. Reutte is a curious old town, the houses 
being built along a very irregular street line, now 
advancing, now receding, as though saving, ‘* We 
will be convetitional to a certain degree, but you 
must not be surprised if we display some of our 
individual traits.” There are strangely painted 
houses in the town, and one of them is a perfect 
little gem, two stories high, and covered with 
paintings which harmonize in color. The whole 
facade is rosy and bright, and one is struck with 
the noble religious designs which are supplemented 
by others—a peacock, for instance—while at the 
side of the oriel window is painted a bird in a 
cage, 


And now we were on the eve « 


f approaching 
the castles of King Louis, *‘the Unfortunate,” as 
we were fain to call him. At an early hour on 
the following morning we procured a carriage 
and started for the Castles Hohenschwangau, and 
Neuschwanstein, in Bavaria. Our road ran first 


through the picturesque old town of Fiissen, Ba- 


] 


varia; and then along the winding shore of the 
green Plan Lake, shut in by mountains. At a 
little jinn, the Forelle, by the side of the lake, we 
stopped for trout and coffee, and then drove rap- 
idly dn, approaching once more the dividing line 
between Bavaria and Tyrol. Here an unpretend- 
ing monument is seen, which commemorates the 
action of Bavaria in securing the unity of modern 
Germany, an action due to the unselfish and far- 
seeing policy of King Louis IT. 

At last, while I was gazing off at the mount- 
ains, M. F. exclaimed, ‘* Look!” and there on 
the mountain side before us towered the lofty, 
graceful granite Castle of Neuschwanstein, built 


and decorated under the direction of poor King 


Louis, though not even then quite finished. The 
architectural designs were made by the architect 
Jank. Although so huge and massive, it rests 
with a swanlike grace against the background of 
forest, or seems to float like a swan when, from 
the bridge that spans the deep ravine behind it, 
one sees it against a background of sky, with the 
broad green plain far below. After an ascent of 
about twenty minutes through the woods we en- 
tered the castle and were shown through it. The 
whole interior is ablaze with frescoes by Hanschild, 
Aigner, and other artists; romantic in the highest 
degree—a storehouse of modern German art and 
ancient German literature. Here Siegfried kills 
the dragon, and all the wild history of the Nibe- 
lungen is enacted on the walls. Over an arched 
window which opens to forest and plain Kriem- 
hild holds out to Siegfried the eup of forgetful- 
ness. A strange look is on Siegfried’s face, as 
though he were saying, “Shall I truly forget, and 
what will it be, to forget?” In each room, with its 
own especial use and architectural beauty, there 
is some story. One pauses with a thrill of inter- 
est in the room of Walther von der Vogelweide, 
or lingers lovingly where Parsifal kneels in the 
silent grotto. Over the altar burns a ruby light, 
and a black-cowled hermit enlightens the soul of 
Parsifal. 

Of all the rooms in the castle, the throne room 
is, of course, the most gorgeous; a glory of mo- 
saic, gold, lapis lazuli and frescoes of saints. 

In the word Schwan, or swan, are reflected the 
stories of the Swan Province, and of Lohengrin, 
with the other Swan Knights. All these old 
legends seem wound up with these possessions of 
the Bavarian royal family, and the symbol of a 
swan is seen everywhere—on furniture, vases, 
writing materials, wherever it can be used. 

Leaving the castle, we descended the hill, dined 
under the trees at the Alpen Rose Inn, and in the 
afternoon walked to the older and less imposing 
Castle of Hohenschwangau, which stands not far 
‘rom the other, on a lower level. This castle was 
built by King Maximilian II., father of the late 
King Louis II., on the site and in the stvle of 


an old castle with memories of Guelphs, Hohen- 
staufens and Wittelsbachers. It is of a soft buff 
color. One ascends to it a short distance through 
the woods, passing then under an arched gateway 
and entering the medieval courtyard. Such a 
pretty picture was formed by this sunny court- 
vard of the olden time: the vine-wreathed gate- 
way, the fountain in the stone wall, the stone 
seats, and again an archway with steps beyond, 
looking far down upon the lakes below. In this 
courtyard we were allowed to wait and see the 
Queen Mother, who was then living at Hohen- 
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schwanzau, and drove every afternoon at three 
o'clock. A broad flight of steps leads down from 
the ‘‘ vine-embowered castle,” but ‘* her majesty” 
approached from the garden. She and her ladies 
in waiting bowed to us as they passed, then en- 
tered their carriages and drove away. We were 
struck with the calm, sweet expression of the 
Queen Mother’s face, which seemed to bear no 
trace of the storms which had devastated her life. 
Her dress was black and extremely simple, such 
as she had adopted on entering the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and devoting herself to a life of 
Church interests. 

The inscription over the entrance doorway of 
Hohenschwangau takes the traveler at once from 
the ordinary routine of life into a realm of rest- 
ful fancy : 

‘* Now welcome, wanderers, ladies fair ; 
Let sorrow flee away ; 
Let poetry beguile your soul, 
And charm your life to-day.” 


The interior of the castle is adorned with fres- 
coes by Ruben, Adam, Schenchzer and other art- 
ists, and shows us Charlemagne, Theodoric the 
Goth, Autharis the Lombard, Lohengrin; nor 
only warlike heroes, but also the charms of Ger- 
man home life. 

The family pictures and relics are most inter- 
esting, and on the bookshelves we saw books that 
we longed to read, for they contained the legends 
and histories of the Swan Knights and other war- 
riors, being the pendant text to the great picture 


book that lay open to us on the walls. Hohen- 
schwangau once belonged to the Minnesinger Iil- 
tiboll. Karl Stieler, the German poet, tells us how 
Hiltibold once sang, looking down upon the 
dreamy lakes and forests : 


“On the hilltop, vine-embowered, 
Golden harp tones sound apart, 

And Herr Hiltibold is singing : 
‘Solitude, how sweet thou art! 


* ©All the four winds of the heavens, 
Rough and gentle, cross my heart ; 
In the forest, by the waters, 
Solitude, how sweet thon art! 


‘* «Through the azure skies above me 
Does a wild swan southward dart, 
But to me my home is dearer 
Solitude, how sweet thou art!’” 


And now, having finished this part of our pil- 
grimage, we returned to Reutte, engaging the 
same driver to take us the next day to the Castle 
of Linderhof, in Bavaria. On the way back to 
Reutte we stopped in Fiissen to see the old castle, 
and the church, which is devoted to the memory 
of St. Magnus. <A statue of this saint near the 
church represents him dressed as a monk, and in 
the act of slaying a dragon. We asked our driver 
if St. Magnus killed a dragon. ‘Ja, mein 
Gott !” he replied ; “so they say.” And then 
he showed us, farther on the road, the spot 
where St. Magnus is said to have crossed the 
River Lech at a single bound. ‘Is St. Magnus 
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said to have lived here ?” we asked. ‘Oh, yes !” 
was the answer, “he did live here.” 

On the following morning we drove, as we had 
planned, to the Castle of Linderhof. This castle 
was built under the direction of King Louis II., 
and designed, in rococo style, by Dollmann. It 
is exquisitely beautiful, rich and dainty. With- 
out possessing quite the artistic value of Neu- 
schwanstein and Hohenschwangau, or the his- 
torical associations of the latter, it charms one 
with its gardens and grottoes, its tapestries, 
carved and gilded woodwork, delicate pastels, 
and so forth. 

We dined at a cozy little inn near the castle, 
and then made an exchange of conveyances in 
order to drive to Télz, in Bavaria, where we in- 
tended to spend the night. Our road now lay 
mainly through the level country of Bavaria, but 
before we left the hilly region we passed within 
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sight of a little village half 
hidden among the hills. Our 
driver, raising his whip, 
pointed toward it, saying: 
‘‘There is Oberammergau !” 
Like a dream faded away the 
little church tower that rose 
above a wooded hill, and with 
it was lost our only view of 
this village of unique renown. 
Soon after we passed close to 
the old Ettal Church and 
Monastery. ‘The monastery 
was founded in 1330 by Louis 
the Bavarian, Emperor of 
Germany, on the occasion, it 
is said, of his bringing from 
Italy an image of the Virgin 
which had been miraculously 
bestowed upon him. Since 
the suppression of the Mon- 
astery of Ettal, in 1805, the 
building has been used partly 
as a brewery, and in this re- 
spect the occupation of the 
former monks has not been 
entirely disregarded, for they 
were famous brewers. Over 
one of the doorways there 
still remains an old inscrip- 
tion : ‘God bless the beer of 
Ettal !” 

The church is a handsome 
one, curiously built in two cir- 
cular parts, which are richly 
painted and gilded within, In 
the vestibule hangs a rhymed 
inscription relating the Ettal 
legend. <A play has been written by Pastor Dai- 
senberger, of Oberammergau, called ‘‘ The Found- 
ing of Ettal,” and it is often acted by the people 
of Oberammergau. 

Down the great Ettal Ifill we preferred to walk, 
and passed on the way the simple monument 
erected to a stonemason who was killed here by 
the falling of a statue of St. John which he was 
transporting to Oberammergau, part of a Christus 
group which had been presented to the village by 
King Louis II. 

And now, again in the carriage, and on past 
the Bavarian grain fields, where women were 
binding up sheaves. Many a handsome face 
looked out at us from under the becoming red 
kerchief which the women here wear over the 
head, and many a friendly “‘ Griiss Gott !” cheered 
us On our way. 

Twice we stopped for rest, the second time at a 
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small and not very interest- 
ing village. Here, at one 
of the inns, we drank coffee 
and read a little pamphlet 
describing some of the in- 
undations which had lately 
devastated parts of the 
country. We were think- 
ing gladly of continuing our 
journey, when our driver 
suddenly entered the room 
with the information that 
the road just bevond was 
flooded, and that it would 
be dangerous if not impos- 
sible for us to continue our 
journey at such a late hour 
in the afternoon, M. F. and 
I looked mournfully at 
each other, scarcely thank- 
ful enough to have found shelter for the night. 
“Oh, the idea!” exclaimed M. F. “A place I 
never heard of in my life!” I laughed, and re- 
minded her that neither of us knew the name of 
it as yet. On inquiry it proved to have been en- 
dowed with the name of Sindelsdorf. By way of 
raising our spirits, we proposed taking a walk, 
but just then the Aed/nerin entered with the 
news that a cow had gone mad in the village and 
was throwing people down, having already broken 
a man’s foot. With the reflection that Sindels- 
dorf seemed to be a lively little place, we decided 
to remain within doors. After an excellent sup- 
per we were shown to our rooms, which proved 
to be extremely nice ones. They opened from 
the dancing floor upstairs, and we were ushered 
to them by an odd little procession: an old 





CASTLE OF HOHENSCHWANGAU. 


woman carrying a jug of water, a little girl carry- 
ing a candle, and a smaller girl a mug of beer, 
which latter, however, was not for us. One of 
our apartments was large and well furnished ; in 
one corner stood a cabinet containing the family 
china, some good engravings hung on the walls. 
and a chromo of King Louis ‘‘ the Unfortunate ” 
looked down at us over the sofa. We slept pro- 
foundly, rising at six o’clock the next morning to 
see the distant snow-covered mountains gleaming 
in the early light. Coffee was rapidly prepared, 
the horses were harnessed, and we were soon on 
our way to Télz once more, taking a longer route 
than we had at first intended, in order to avoid 
the inundated region. It was a fine bright morn- 
ing, and after a charming drive of several hours 
we came in sight of Télz perched in medizyval 
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picturesqueness on the River Isar. Although a 
large and flourishing town, full of foreigners and 
of modern shops, it still retains its old outlines, 
and in the principal street still stands the bronze 
statue of the Golden Knight, who fought in a 
tournament with Kaiser Max, the Last Knight. 

We were traveling eastward and southward 
with the view of re-entering Tyrol near Achensee. 
At Télz we had come once more to the railroad, 
with its elements of progress, and by its aid to 
Gmund, and then that: of a carriage, we reached 
the bright and beautiful village of Tegernsee, on 
the lake which bears the same name and is ‘old 
in story.” 

Again among the mountains! Forests on for- 
ests, and Alps on Alps, as we drove onward! We 
stopped to dine at Kreuth, a fashionable mount- 
ain health resort surrounded by silent forests, and 


then drove on through this grand region hour 
after hour, uttering an exclamation of delight as 
the boundary was passed and our Tyrolean mount- 
ains loomed in sight once more. 

We reached the lovely Achen Valley, and fol- 
lowed up the course of the blue River Ache that 
came foaming toward us. Passing through Achen- 
kirchen, a village of pretty houses and churches 
spread out along this mountain river, we reached 
the very source of the stream as it sweeps smoothly 
and swiftly out of the lake. 

The sun had set, the twilight was ended ; there 
lay the lake spread once more before us. The 
lights of welcome twinkled here and there on the 
shore, the stars shone above the mountains. We 
had traveled in a circle from Achensee to Achen- 
see, and had accomplished our trip to the Bava- 
rian Highlands. 


DAFFODIL DAYS. 


By ETHE! 


SILVER arrows flash down the river, 
The sunshine laughs thro’ tears, 
And every leaf of the ash tree quivers, 

A jewel in its ears 
The days had been dark and dreary, 
The winds had been bleak and cold, 
But 70-day came down like a fairy 
Crowned with a crown of gold. 


So I have laid all my sorrow 

In the laps of the sad days done, 
For why should I fear a morrow 

That God crowns with His sun ? 
And now, tho’ the trees are leafless 

And the winds of March sweep cold, 
See, from the bleak earth risen, 

Flash a thousand stars of gold! 


HATTON 


For the stars of heaven shine larger 
Where southern flowers sleep furled ; 
And the eyes of heaven bend closer south 

Than anywhere in the world. 

So all thro’ the nights of summer 
The beautiful stars shone down, 
Till the earth drank in their shadows 

Deep thro’ the grassy mound. 


And now when the trees are leafless 
And the flowerless days grow drear, 

They spring from their hiding places, 
And the daffodil days are here. 

And the cup in the gold star shining, 
Filled up to the brim with dew, 

Is the star God sent from heaven, 
And the cup Christ drained for you. 


While the star, like His radiant promise, 
Surrounds the cup of dew, 

To show that the teardrops in it 
Are given from heaven too. 


A TRAGEDY. 


By KATHERINE 


It began simply enough. The commonplace ma- 
terials of a woman in a carriage, an incompetent 
coachman, frightened horses, a cool, courageous 
youth, were all there, just as they have so often 
served the novelist’s turn. ‘‘ Come with me to 
my hotel,” said the beautiful Russian princess, 


STRICKLAND. 


imperiously, and the youth entered the carriage 
and was driven—he neither knew nor cared 
whither, for the golden hair and brown eyes and 
sweet, red mouth of the princess had bewitched 
him, as in the fairy tales of his childhood. 

Few words were spoken as they drove. The 
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danger had been great and the woman’s nerves 
were yet slightly tremulous, although she had 
not for a moment showed fear. But though she 
said little she studied the face before her with 
such interest as one may give to the man who 
saves one’s life. , 

The man ? Nay, Dart Hilton was hardly that. 
The princess saw a handsome boy of nineteen, 
with long-lashed violet eyes and just a narrow 
line of golden mustache above the curved upper 
lip. Soft rings of light-brown hair clung to a 
perfectly shaped head. He recalled the Antinous 
to the woman who watched him from time to 
time. Even the melancholy of the storied face 
was suggested in the living. 

The hotel reached, the princess motioned ILil- 
ton to a small room that seemed like the nest of 
some tropical bird, in its soft luxuriance. ‘ Wait 
for me there,” she said, and he waited as one may 
wait in a dream—unconscions of time and space. 
The boy was more inexperienced than most boys 
of his age, for much of his short life had been 
spent on a secluded estate in a Massachusetts vil- 
lage with a widowed mother. ‘There he dreamed 
of art and studied nature. Losing his mother, 
he found the home gone to creditors and only ¢ 
small income left. But it was enough to falfill 
his dream. He went to Paris to become an artist. 


Ile stood there, recalling every line of the lovely 
face that had smiled upon him, until the princess 


entered. She extended her hand with a smile so 
winning that he dropped involuntarily on one 
knee and kissed the- beautiful fingers, although 
he was only a shy American boy unused to courtly 
ways and woman’s smiles. 

** Who are you ?” the princess asked, in a tone 
that was almost a caress. 

‘*An American studying art, princess,” he an- 
swered, sinking to a seat on the footstool beside 
her. 

You 
yours ? 


saved my life: how shall I enrich 
Tell me what I can do for you ?” for, 
strangely enough, this woman who owned mines 
and yearly spent and gave away fortunes, al- 
though unerring instinct told her the boy before 
her was poor and struggling, felt the impossibil- 
ity of offering him money. 

“Yes, princess. I saved your life, perhaps, 
and the memory of that will enrich mine always. 
You can give me nothing better.” 

** Boy, when did you learn a courtier’s speech ?” 
she asked, smiling. ‘‘ But I leave Paris to-night, 
and may never see you again. I wish you to have 
something more tangible than a memory—some- 
thing that may say to you, as often as you see it, 
that you were once a god: you gave life !—some- 
thing that may keep the face of the woman you 
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saved in your remembrance. [ook 
room and choose.” 
Dart Ifilton turned his eyes from the face that 


bent above him. 


about the 


A small table stood near, and 
over its side hung a few beads of a rosary. He 
touched it. 

‘You have prayed—with this ? 
have it ?” he said. 

He was of Puritan descent and training, but 
the artistic temperament was stronger than either, 
and the picture that rose in his mind of this 
lovely woman devoutly murmuring her prayers 
as her white fingers caressed the odorous beads 
appealed to all the mysticism that underlies every 
truly artistic temperament. 

A soft smile crept into the eyes of the prin¢ess. 
She, too, was an artist and appreciated the deli- 
cate sentiment that prompted the choice. She 
had become strangely interested in this boy with 
unworldly violet eyes, who was evidently unac- 
customed ‘to polished society, yet uttered graceful 
speeches as if his lips were trained to them. 

She lifted the rosary and touched it with her 
lips. 


Then may I 


‘Tt is yours,” she said. ‘* Remember always 
that every prayer it symbolized is a prayer for 
your happiness.” 

And then she asked him of his life, his hopes 
and his ideals, and he found himself telling her 
the story of his inmost soul as he had revealed it 
to no other; while she listened with an interest 
unfeigned and deep to the frank, ardent words of 
the boy. 

At last she said : 

“You must go now. The Austrian Minister is 
coming this afternoon, and I must be at liberty. 
I am sorry that this is our last meeting. 
well !” 

She would have risen, but the student remained 
seated upon the footstool at her feet, and did not 
release the hands she had suffered him to hold 
throughout the interview. He looked into her 
eyes with an expression so full of unconscious ap- 
peal and adoration, that, yielding’ to an impulse 
she did not stop to analyze, the princess leaned 
forward and touched his lips with hers. 

“Ts that what you would ask ?” she whispered. 

In an instant his arms encircled her—he drew 
her face again to his. Once more their lips met, 
and the princess could feel the tremor of his as 
they sank into the red softness of her own. For 
a moment she yielded without thought of resist- 
ance. An instant longer he held her, then re- 
laxed his grasp, and, shivering as if with cold, 
dropped his head upon her lap. 

Instead of the indignant words that she meant 
to speak, the princess involuntarily uttered : 


Fare- 
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‘Who taught you to kiss—like that ?” 

Without lifting his head, the boy answered : 

* You! I did not know that such kisses 
could be!’ Then suddenly looking into her eyes, 
le asked ina tone that was hardly more than a 
breath, as he again took her hands: ‘* What 
sweet poison is on your lips, princess? You tell 
me to leave you. Give me back my soul before 
I go!” 


At the sight of the white, troubled face, the 
frank young eyes shadowed by pain, the princess 
felt a pang of self-reproach. She laid her hand 
on his head with a gentle touch, and said, softly : 

‘“* You have been dreaming. Awake!” 

** No,” he answered ; ‘‘ I was asleep. You have 
awakened me, and you cannot bid me sleep again. 
I came to you—a boy. I leave you—a man. And 
my manhood begins with despair for its compan- 
ion. Your lips have taught me the sweetness that 
life might have, at the moment that they say 
‘ Farewell !’” 

A sad little smile flitted over the face of the 
princess as she responded : 

**It is a reversal of the old fairy tale of the 
sleeping princess that you tell me.” 

** Yes,” said Dart Hilton, but no smile accom- 
panied his words. ‘* The princess has awakened 
the man.” Then, rising suddenly, he looked 
down upon her from the height of his tall young 
form, and asked, softly, slowly: ‘‘ What are you 
going to du with me ?” 

The princess started violently. What was she 
going to do with him ? How dared he assume 
the right to put such a question in such a way ? 
His life was not hers to dispose of. Two hours 
before his very existence was unknown to her. 
She, too, rose, and would have given utterance to 
some such words, but even as her lips opened to 
speak she faltered, for in her heart she knew that 
in submitting to his kiss she had given him the 
right to speak as he did, and she, the woman of 
thirty-five, who had laughed at the love of royal 
dukes and gray ambassadors, lowered her eyes in 
silence before this beardless, unknown boy. 

Tall as she was—for Tennyson’s line, ‘* A daugh- 
ter of the gods, divinely tall and most divinely 
fair !” might have been written of her—Dart Hil- 
ton towered above her by head and shoulders, as 
they stood side by side. He put his arm around 
her, and, with his lips on her fair hair, he 
breathed : 

‘What are you going to do with me, my prin- 
cess ?” 

And she knew that the title was not any ac- 
knowledgment of her rank. She felt that to 
him at that moment she was only the woman he 
loved, and all distinctions of rank were forgotten. 





An instant they stood thus, in silence ; then 
she spoke: 

“IT can do nothing.. This must be our last 
meeting. Be strong and manly. Let me hear of 
you as a great artist—and a noble man. I cannot 
ask you to forget me, but remember only that I 
prayed for your happiness and success. You must 
not stay longer. Again, farewell!” 

**You tell me to become a great artist,” he 
said, impetuously. ‘Give me an object and [ 
can be anything. Only tell me that when I have 
won fame I may lay it at your feet !” 

A smile that was not all amusement came to 
the face of the princess as she answered, gently : 

‘Foolish boy! putting every other considera- 
tion—and there are many—out of the question, 
you fail to realize that I am many years older 
than you, and when you are still a young man I 
shall be fast becoming an old woman !” 

‘What do years matter? You may be older 
than I now, but I shall soon overtake you. Iam 
five years older than when I entered your house, 
already,” he said, eagerly. 

But the smile faded from the eyes of the prin- 
cess, and she said, with almost stern decision : 

**The last moment has come. We may meet 
years hence when you have forgotten, but now 
go!” Then, putting the rosary into his hand, she 
turned away. 

Dart Hilton did not speak again, but moved 
slowly to the door, and pushing the heavy dra- 
peries aside, went out mechanically, like one 
walking in a dream. 

The princess sank into an armchair and gazed 
at the neglected logs in the fireplace, that gave 
out a feeble glow. Ina few moments she spoke, 
half aloud : 

** What does it mean ? I might have taken him 
to Russia and made his fortune. But no! when 
aman has once been permitted to kiss a woman 
she is powerless to prevent him afterward, and 
the boy of nineteen reached his manhood in a 
mighty bound! Yes, it was wiser to send him 
away.” 

‘‘His excellency the ambassador,” was an- 
nounced at this moment, and the princess was 
once more the stately lady of the sa/on and court. 

Dart Hilton went back to the little garret in 
the Latin Quartier in which he lived, and packed 
his knapsack. His chum anf roommate, Bert 
Merrill, asked where he was going, and received 
for reply a terse “To the devil !” which so sur- 
prised him that he could find no words for further 
questioning. 

Early in the morning Dart set off without a 
word. Ilfis friend saw that something was men- 
tally wrong, but there was a strange look in the 






















boy’s face, a curiously aged expression, that kept 
him from even attempting to learn what it was. 
For six months no one knew anything of him, 
then Hilton reappeared as suddenly as he had 
gone. Once more he went regularly to the 
atelier; once more he joined in the jolly little 
suppers in the lodging rooms of the ‘‘ boys”; but 
no one asked more than once where he had been, 
and no one ever knew. It was known that one 
inquisitive fellow student who said, ‘Oh, come 
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tion” from the juries of the Salon, and Ifilton 
began to feel some of the satisfaction that is the 
best reward of faithful work. 

I{e was singularly alone, having hardly a rela- 
tive, and had kept aloof from close companion- 
ship with his fellow artists, but in the new warmth 
of the friendly congratulations and sincere gosd 
will that met his success he was beginning to 
enter again into the gayety that once marked his 
disposition and won him friends, when one day 





‘CIN AN INSTANT HIS ARMS ENCIRCLED HER.” 


now, old chap, tell us where you've been these six 
months,” was briefly answered, ‘In hell !” and 
there the queries stopped. But it was generally 
acknowledged that Dart Hilton looked ten years 
older than on the morning he went away. 

So time went on. Hilton worked hard, and suc- 
cess began to come. [lis pictures were accepted 
in the Salon, and not always “skied.” People be- 
gan to predict that he would soon be placed on 
the roll of successful American artists. Orders 
came in from the dealers and “honorable men- 
Vol. XXXV., No. 4—27. 


a carriage passed him, and in it he saw—the Rus- 
sian princess. She saw him also, for his great 
height lifted him above the crowd, and—who 
knows ?—his intent gaze may have won her glance. 
She beckoned slightly to him, and spoke a word 
to her coachman. In an instant the artist was 
beside her carriage. 

‘Ts it well ?” she asked, with a kind smile. 

‘‘May I see you—just once ?” was all his an- 
swer. 

“* At five o'clock,” she said. 
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He lifted his hat, bent low and found his way 
out of the whirl of vehicles. 

Regardless of passers-by, he stood aside and 
looked at her as she was slowly driven away. The 
six years that had made him a man had brought 
no change to her. The faultless complexion was 
pure as ever, the eyes as brilliant, the hair as 
golden and abundant. He looked at his watch. 
It was almost five; he had just time to reach her 
hotel, on foot. 

He was admitted to the little sitting room, that 
was rather a boudoir, so well remembered. In a 
moment the princess entered. She extended her 
hand, and would have spoken a graciously con- 
ventional greeting, but the dumb passion that 
shone in his eyes silenced her. 

‘Thank God, I see you again !” he said. 

“Then you have not forgotten ?” she asked, 
gently, realizing in an instant that she could 
have said nothing more unwise, for he impulsively 
replied : 

‘*T have lived over every moment in which we 
were together, day after day! I have hungered 
and thirsted for the sight of you. Your kisses 
have lived on my lips as your face is imprinted on 
my heart. Oh, my princess, forgive me! but I 
am mad with love of you !” 

The words rushed from his lips like a torrent, 
and as he ceased he lifted her hands to cover them 
with passionate Kisses. 


“ You Bs 


must not was wrong to let you 
come. This folly must be forgotten. I cannot 


be harsh with you, as I ought, because I do not 
forget that I owe my life to you; but you speak 
truly—your words are madness !” 

‘* Then you utterly refuse to let me love you ?” 
asked the man. ‘‘I do not ask more than that. 
Only allow me to love youn—to see you sometimes ! 
I swear that I will not trouble you. I will not ask 
a word of tenderness in return. Why showld you 
refuse me this 7” 

The princess stood irresolute. In spite of her- 
self she was moved by the superb beauty of the 
man and the agony of entreaty in his face. She 
did not really mean to yield, but hesitated to find 
the gentlest way in which to express her dis- 
missal—and yet, might it not be possible to curb 
his devotion while retaining his friendship ? She 
felt his eyes upon her in the half-light of the 
room, and almost against her will looked up at 
him. He saw the irresolution in her face, and, 
moved by an uncontrollable impulse, clasped her 
in his arms. 

When he released her he said : 

‘‘ Now give me my sentence. I have behaved 
like a brute, I know, but if I must lose you, at 
least I shall have the memory of this moment— 
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the memory of your kiss. 
let me stay !” 

‘It is more than ever impossible,” she said. 
**T join my husband in Russia next week.” 

‘* Your—husband !” Hilton muttered, looking 
at her with wide, blank eyes. ‘*Good God! I 
did not think of that.” 

And it was even so. Their spheres had been so 
widely apart that he knew nothing of her life, 
and, strangely enough, it had never occurred to 
him that she might be married. 

‘*Then my love is a dishonor to you! No”— 
with sudden passion —‘‘ never that; but to tell 
you of it, that is dishonoring. Oh, my God !” 

He turned to go, and the princess made no at- 
tempt to detain him. 

He went blindly into the street. How he 
reached his room he never knew. How he went 
through the days that followed he could not have 
told. At last his friends begged him to go away. 
A change of scene would benefit him, they said. 
And, blindly still, he obeyed them, and went far 
from Paris into a little village of the Pyrenees. 
There he settled down to work, and tried to over- 
live the dumb devil of pain that possessed him. 

One day the little peasant girl who was his 
model for the time came to him with her voice 
broken by sobs, her eyes dim and red with weep- 
ing. Kindly he asked her what troubled her. 

‘Oh, m’sieu,” she cried, ‘‘he is dead — my 
father! I know not where to go. How shall I 

There is no money; I have of rela- 


But oh, my darling, 


now live ? 
tions not one.” 

‘Do not worry. I will think 
plan for you,” the artist said. 

** Ah, the good curé told me that le bon Diew 
would care for me, and if you help me I shall 
know that it is true. May I not keep your house 
for you? I ean cook and sew!” the girl ex- 
claimed, artlessly. 

As Hilton worked that day his thoughts were 
less on his own troubles than had been the case 
in many weeks. ‘The helplessness of the child— 
for she was only seventeen—touched him deeply, 
but he was perplexed by the situation. Her sug- 
gestion that she might be his housekeeper was, 
of course, out of the question—except, came the 
thought, as his wife. He started in horror as the 
idea first presented itself, but it remained per- 
sistently. At last he began t say to himself: 
“Why not ? What has life for me ? I can lead 
a peaceful existence here as well as anywhere. 
After all, why not ?” 

And so it came about. The peasant girl was 
first breathless with incredulous astonishment, 
then wild with joy. That this magnificent blond 


about it and 


demigod should marry her seemed too great hap- 
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piness to be believed, but she aecepted it thank- 
fully. 

For two years they lived in the little village. 
Hilton sent his pictures to Paris, where some- 
times they sold, sometimes not. He did not much 
care, On his small income they lived without dif- 
ficulty. 

But one day a letter came from his lawyer in 
Boston, telling of the failure of the banking 
house in which his money was invested, and ad- 
vising him to visit America in order to protect 
his interests. 

Hilton was glad of an excuse to get away, for 
existence was becoming intolerably irksome. He 
had long before realized that he had made a mis- 
take in assuming so close a tie to one who was 
wholly unfitted by nature and education to be his 
life companion. Even the baby that came to 
them failed to strengthen the unequal union. 

They came to America, The money was hope- 
lessly gone, and Dart Hilton found himself de- 
pendent on the sale of his pictures for the means 
of subsistence. But pictures do not sell readily 
in Boston, and Hilton was not of a nature to 
make other than an artistic effort to attract no- 
tice. He had no personal friends in the city, and 
was too proud to search out family friends in his 
poverty. 

So the struggle began. The little wife pined 
in the unaccustomed atmosphere ; the baby grew 
pale and ill. Wine and medicine were daily ne- 
cessities. Desperately the artist fought, but day 
by day the difficulties increased. Pictures worth 
thousands of dollars stood with their faces to the 
wall in pawnbrokers’ shops, and no money came 
to redeem them. 

It chanced one day that Dart Hilton saw a 
newspaper paragraph on life insurance. Without 
any very definite idea in his mind he went to the 
office of the company advertising and announced 
his desire to take out a policy for ten thousand 
dollars. He found that over one hundred dol- 
lars were necessary to seeure the insurance, and 
left the office dismayed. 

What was to be done? He must get the money. 
He did not stop to analyze his proceedings ; he 
only knew that he would move heaven and earth 
to get that policy. A sudden thought struck him, 
and going to one of the pawnbrokers who held 
his pictures, he offered to sell two outright for 
two hundred dollars, Ignorant as the dealer was, 
he knew that the pictures were worth easily four 
times the sum, and with many protestations paid 
the money. 


In a very few days the business was concluded, 
and Mrs. Dart Hilton held a policy of insurance 
on her husband’s life for the sum of ten thousand 
dollars. 

The money that remained after paying the pre- 
miums was carefully treasured, and a sale of two 
small pictures added materially to the scanty re- 
sources of the artist, so that for a time he felt al- 
most hopeful. But the privations of months were 
telling on his strength; his rest was broken by 
attendance on his wife and child. He could no 
longer paint with the old inspiration, and fre- 
quent ‘and severe headaches visited him. He 
began to take morphine for relief, and became 
well known at the drug store on the corner. And 
the few dollars melted away one by one. 

A day came on which he found himself so 
nearly penniless that the necessary bread and 
milk would exhaust his little stock. He looked 
around him, One by one the dainty trifles that 
seemed a part of his studio had disappeared—sold 
or pawned. A few unmounted canvases were 
tacked on the walls, some sketches of his own, 
some exchanged with brother artists in the happy 
days when he studied in a Paris atelier, or tramped 
through the French provinces with a song on his 
lips and a knapsack on his back. 

In a corner, on a plain board easel, stood a copy 
of the Botticelli Madonna, with its tender, wistful 
eyes in which Gladness and Renunciation are born 
together. This was the only framed picture in 
the room, and on one corner the sandalwood ro- 
sary hung, for, with an undefined sense of loyalty 
to his wife, the artist had resisted the impulse that 
would have kept it sacred to his own eyes and 
heart. He lifted it now from its resting place 
and kissed it; then, half aloud, said, as if ad- 
dressing it : 

‘* With ten thousand dollars Marie will be rich. 
She and the baby can” go back to France and be 
happy. Poor child! I have not made her happy, 
I fear. Yes, it shall be to-night !” 

In the morning the little French wife called 
frantically for help. Her husband was dead ! 

It was all simple enough. The clerk at the 
drug store testified that the deceased was subject 
to severe headaches, for which he frequently used 
morphine. It was undoubtedly an accidental 
overdose, and to that effect the verdict was re- 
turned, 

Marie and the baby went back to the little 
Pyrenean village with their fortune; and thus 
the tragedy of Dart Hilton’s life ended before he 
was thirty. 











THE concerts given by Mme. Lineff’s Russian 
choir during the past season possessed the charm 
of novelty, and a unique importance as musical 
events. ‘Those who were fortunate enough to 
hear these Russian singers will undoubtedly cher- 
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ish the memory of the appearance in America of 
these artistic exponents of their native musical 


folklore. 


Imagine an English village of the six- 


teenth or seventeenth century, with its inhabit- 
ants hard at work in the street and shops ; women 





bustling about in the kitchens ; girls 
busy with decoration of homes, sing- 
ing and chatting—suppose it all real 
and genuine; the people, costumes, 
dwellings, decorations, utensils, lan- 
guage, in fact everything, conjured 
by some magician from the Middle 
Ages, and brought bodily here among 
us in this year of grace 1893! What 
a sensation such an exhibition would 
produce ! 

Now, this is exactly what Mme. 
Lineff has done, from a musical point 
of view, with her Russian choir. The 
latest songs sung by her choir ure of 
the sixteenth century, and the ma- 
jority of them are much older. The 
costumes are quite in keeping with 
the songs, and on the whole it is a 
little bit of Old Russia brought here 
for our edification and delight. 

I will endeavor to show briefly how 
this musical feat of exact reproduc- 
tion of old folk songs becomes possi- 
ble, and how it happens that, as far 
as we know, Russia is the only coun- 
try able to treat so reverently, and 
yet so scientifically, the musical art 
of her people. 

The folk song, all over Europe, 
with very few exceptions, is a thing 
of the past. We mean by this that 
the people—not the musically trained 
minority—of most European nations 
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have lost the faculty of creating new musical 
themes, worthy to take rank as addition to their 
musical lore. The old songs and poetry are 
forgotten, and do not form, as in earlier days, a 
portion of the artistic heirlooms of cach family, 
generation after generation. Although every 
nationality has made valiant efforts to preserve 
in writing the remnants of its old songs, yet it 
' is not at all certain that with the help of such 
collections we can form a true idea of the folk 
songs and the manner in which they were sung 
by the people in olden times. © Several circum- 
stances concur to strengthen this doubt. The 
old collectors of folk songs, as a rule, were not 
trained musicians, so that often the melodies 
and the rhythm were not correctly noted down. 
Any amateur who has tried his hand at this 
kind of work knows with what difficulties it is 
attended. It is as if an amateur painter should 
attempt to make a picture of some complicated 
building, without knowing anything about the 
laws of perspective. It is not surprising, there- 





é 


fore, to find that all the old collectors of songs . 
were content merely to note down the principal i 
melody and the words, leaving out the accom- & ¥ 
panying voices as superfluous. ‘The more re- = y 
cent publications of the same folk songs were 2 if 
usually harmonized or provided with accom- 2 ; 
paniments by professional musicians who never i 
heard the songs performed by the people, and ¢ i 
moreover entertained a certain professional ¢ " 
prejudice in musical matters. ‘The musical 9 i 
lyre was silent, the jolly performers a thing of ¢& Yi 


the past ; and there was no means of comparing 
the real thing with its assumed presentment in 
books on musical folklore. Consequently, with 
regard to real people's music we are as much in 
the dark as about the music of the old Greeks: 
some scientific authorities affirming that the 
choruses in the classical tragedies were sung in 
unison, while others maintain that they were 
sung in fifths, ete. 

The most valuable addition to the musical 
folklore and the art of collecting songs have 
been made by Russian collectors during the last 
twenty years. An immense energy and an al- 
most devotional love for art were requisite to 
accomplish this-result. As an example of an 
ideal collector of Russian folklore, we may 
mention Pavel Yakoushkin, a nobleman of cult- 
ure and means, who spent all his life amongst 
the humble classes, frequenting public houses, 
country taverns, fairs, etc., in order to obtain 
access to the great source of folklore, the Rus- 
sian peasantry. In the tattered costume of a 
country peddler, coarse patched boots and 
headgear to match, he crossed and recrossed 
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Great Russia in all directions, singing with lis 
beautiful tenor voice the songs he loved best, and 
collecting fresh ones. Then of a sudden he would 
appear in Moscow to unburden his soul before his 
admiring friends and various scientific societies 
of the new material he brought with him. He 
would delight the few reai connoisseurs of the 
national music by his masterly singing, and then 
disappear for years in the mass of the peasantry 
and laborers. The result of his life study is a 
classical collection of Russian songs and ballads 
(words only), the most complete and reliable work 
of this kind ever produced. 

With such an example, and no lack of enthusi- 
astic song collectors amongst the educated classes ; 
with the most beautiful music lore still flourish- 
ing, it was only natural that the musicians soon 
entered the field and surpassed the old traditional 
collections of Russian folk songs. 

Russia possesses about the oldest musical col- 
lections of songs, the more important of which, 
by Pratch, was published at the end of the last 
century. This work was followed by similar pub- 
lications of Kirsha-Daniloff, Kashin, Zaharoff and 
many others. Pratch was considered for a long 
time the classical book on Russian folk songs, but 
we must add that it shared the same faults which 
have been mentioned with reference to the Euro- 
pean collections. The old Russian musical collect- 
ors, without exception, were quite ignorant of the 
fact that the scales, and consequently the intervals, 
used by the Russian people are different from those 
adopted by musicians of Western Europe ; ac- 
cordingly, in order to bring uniformity, melodies 
had to be *‘ doctored,” the mistakes of the people 
‘« corrected,” sharps and flats added, the rhythm 
altered, and the song generally ‘‘improved ” ac- 
cording to scientific notions of the collector. And 
to add insult to injury, a piano accompaniment 
was provided of chords in true Italian canzbnetta 
fashion! What wonder, then, that a Russian 
melody thus polished and “improved ” should 
sound quite strange to the ear of the people, and 
artificial and commonplace to students? ‘True, 
some fragments of the beautiful melody were still 
there, but, on the whole, the soul, the color and 
the emotional element of the song were elimi- 
nated. 

As mentioned before, the new school of musi- 
cians aimed at reproduction of folk songs exactly as 
they were sung by the people. This work was car- 
ried out with great energy and perseverance ; not 
only were the principal melodies faithfully repro- 
duced and each syllable of the words written down 
as pronounced by the singers, but every other part 
of the accompanying voices was similarly noted. 
Such reproduction was to all intents and pur- 
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poses a photograph of the song. This plan was 
first proposed and carried out with infinite pains 
by J. Melgounoff, a thorough musician, and now 
the great Russian authority on folk songs. For 
some years he carried on his investigations among 
the peasantry of the province of Kalooga, and for 
the first time in the annals of musical lore a set of 
true folk songs was published in 1879, followed by 
another volume in 1885. This work, accompanied 
by a theoretical introduction on the principles 
underlying Russian folk music, produced an im- 
mense sensation in the musical and ethnological 
circles not only in Russia, but abroad as well. 
It revealed most characteristic properties in the 
Russian songs: natural scales (major and minor) 
as basis of the music ; and complete polyphony— 
i, e., each voice in choral songs takes the princi- 
pal melody slightly modified to suit the poly- 
phonic requirements ; the leading voice gives out 
the principal melody as a kind of solo, and the 
same thing in turn is done by other voices in true 
fugue style. A great movement was started in 
order to find means to carry on this work of in- 
vestigation systematically in various parts of Rus- 
sia, Since then very valuable additions have been 
made to the collection of musical lore, notably by 
Messrs. Lopatin and Prokoonine for Great Russia 
and Mr. Lissenko for South Russia (Oukraina). 

To this faithful band of investigators belougs 
Mme. Lineff, with the difference that her train- 
ing and experience as choir conductor eminently 
fitted her to make a powerful propaganda of these 
exquisite songs, not by mere books, but with a 
choir of singers trained by her, and therefore ap- 
pealing to a much larger audience. 

Mme. Eugenie Papritz-Lineff is a native of 
Moscow. Very early she showed a talent for 
music, and when a mere child she sang melodies 
heard from her mother, who was an accomplished 
musician and pupil of the great Russian com- 
poser Michael Glinka. 

Mme. Lineff received her education in ‘St. 
Catharine’s Institute for Daughters of Nobility,” 
and showed such aptitude for singing that at the 
age of fourteen she was selected as assistant con- 
ductor of the church choir of the institute, and later 
superintended the practice of a choir of over one 
hundred pupils. After having gained at the final 
examination the highest honors of the institute 
she remained as conductor of the choir for nearly 
two years. She then went to St. Petersburg to 


study singing at the Conservatory of Music, and 
later to Vienna to become a pupil of the cele- 
brated Marchesi, with whom she studied three 
full years. 

In Vienna she met Anton Rubinstein, who in- 
vited her to sing at his musical soirées. One even- 
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ing she brought with her some of Rubinstein’s 
beautiful Persian songs. ‘‘Oh, no, no!” he ex- 
claimed, good-humoredly ; ‘‘ enough of this trash ; 
let us have some really good music ; sing us some- 
thing of Schubert !” 

Her début was in the farewell concert of the vio- 
linist Ole Bull. In consequence of favorable notice 
from such musical critics as Dr. Hanslick and Dr. 
Schelle, she was engaged by an operatic company 
in Hungary, which engagement was followed by 
another from Her Majesty’s Italian Opera Com- 
pany in England. Ler début in Russia was in 
the concerts given by the Moscow Symphonie So- 
ciety under the direction of the late Nicholas 
Rubinstein, which was followed by an engagement 
at the Imperial Opera in Moscow. 

The strong Liberal tide which swept over the 
best part of Russian society subsequent to 1860— 
the year of liberation of serfs in Russia—was not 
without a radical influence on Russian art, espe- 
cially music. The study of national songs and 
poetry was cultivated energetically by a band of 
enthusiasts. Mme. Lineff became a diligent 
worker in this field. In summer she used to live 
amongst the peasantry in some out-of-the-way 
place, studying the best and purest Russian sing- 
ing. It is an unquestionable fact that in Russia 
all the principal outward adjuncts of modern civ- 
ilization—large towns, factories, railroads, hotels, 
ete.—exercise a blighting effect on the beautiful 
old folk song. This disappears at the sound of 
the steam whistle, and is gradually superseded by 
commonplace melodies with stupid words, not 
seldom of-doubtful propriety. 

Several summers were thus spent by Mme. 
Lineff, in various parts of Russia and Oukraina, 
her aim being to compare the different styles of 
singing the same songs. She also traveled a good 
deal on foot with female pilgrims to the various 
concerts held in veneration by the Russian people, 
to study the peculiar songs of the wandering 
psalmodists (Aaleyky-Perekhazie) who frequent 
those places. 

During her residence in Moscow, while still 
singing in concerts, her energy was directed par- 
ticularly to the organization of choirs in schools, 
amongst university students (male and female) 
and amateurs. ‘The folk songs were cultivated 
assiduously, and became the favorite pieces on the 
programmes. Mme. Lineff still uses a baton pre- 
sented to her by the university choir, which she 
directed during five seasons. 

In 1890 she took up her residence in London, 
In one of the aristocratic gatherings at which she 
appeared she made a bold experiment by singing 
for an encore a Russian folk song, ‘‘ Lootchina,” 
without accompaniment. The effect produced by 


the song was striking ; she was surrounded by 
people eager to know the name of the composer 
and the author of the words. The surprise was 
still greater when the artist had to answer that 
the author both of the words and music was the 
Russian people, and that the date of its composi- 
tion was quite unknown, and might have been 
contemporaneous with England’s dependency un- 
der the Roman Empire. 

So began Mme. Lineff’s active propaganda of 
Russian folk songs abroad. She earnestly be- 
lieves ‘‘ that nowhere the originality and the won- 
derful effect of the beautiful songs of her land 
can be better appreciated than by the American 
public—so justly eager for novelties of merit.” 

Before analyzing the typical Russian folk songs 
contained in the programme of Mme. Lineff’s 
concerts, I will say a few words on the signifi- 
cance and importance of the folk music in gen- 
eral. The study of this branch of science has a 
great value not only from a musical point of view, 
but also as a means of obtaining new and valuable 
ethnographical and philological data. If it be 
truly said that speech is often used to conceal the 
real intentions and feelings of the speaker, then 
it is equally true that music reveals the innermost 
feelings and real life of the soul. Folk songs can 
reproduce to our minds pictures of social and 
family life in ages gone by far more vividly than 
any treatise on the same subject. For the music 
of folk songs necessarily reflects the inner life of 
the people who evolved it. Like physical and 
mental habits, occupations and dwellings, its 
characteristic traits are the product of the geo- 
graphical, climatic, social and political condition 
of the people. The people of Russia are intensely 
musical. All the significant features in the life 
of the Russian peasant are accompanied by cere- 
monies in which song plays avery important part. 
In the character of these ceremonies and the allu- 
sions found frequently in the songs may be dis- 
covered relics of ancient customs and religion. 
This point was illustrated by the performance of 
a Khorovod (choral) song, in whith can be found 
the remains of the primitive drama, as it was de- 
veloped among all the civilized peoples. The 
parallel can be followed through the religious 
dances of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, and 
of the Teutons of the Middle Ages in Europe. 
Children’s games of to-day in Germany, England 
and America may also be regarded as a degener- 
ate form of the old ceremonies which once in 
Germany and England were performed by adults 
as they still are in Russia. 

The programme of the concerts of Mme. Lineff 
was made up of the most characteristic and beau- 
tiful songs which the soil of Great Russia and 
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Oukraina has produced. 
very slight portion of the rich rep rtoire of Mme. 
Linefi’s 


serics of three concerts: 


It was, however, only a 
choir. Iler original plan was to givea 
one embracing exclu- 
sively songs of Great Russia; the second, songs of 
Oukraina: and the third concert was intended to 
illustrate the modern music of Russian composers 
in its relation to the folk songs. But for reasons 
of practicability, the 
three were 
provisionally curtailed 
and incorporated into 


concerts 


one, 

Mr. II. I. Krehbiel, 
the well-known musical 
critic, offered some in- 
teresting explanatory 
remarks on folk music 
in general, and in par- 
ticular on the Russian 
folk that have 
been performed by 
Mme. Lineff’s choir. 
The concert was open- 
ed by two Khorovod 
songs, ** Notchka” and 
*«Outitza.” ** Khoro- 
vod ” is a choral dance 
in the open air, in 
which words and ac- 
tion are blended to- 
gether. When the long 
winter has passed away 
and the spring made 
its influence 
felt, these Khorovods 
are heard all over the 
land. The songs used 
on such occasions are, 
as a rule, of great an- 
tiquity, and the melo- 
worked out with 
that complete mastery 
of polyphonic treat- 
ment which delights a 
musician, and which is : 
s0 difficult to repro- 
duce or imitate. 

The first song, ‘* Notchka,” is all based on 
‘‘imitation,” a musical form denoting the repe- 
tition of the same melody in different parts. ‘The 
melody is simplicity itself, using a descending 
scale in groups of four notes, but it is beautifully 
interwoven with other voices, which in turn sing 
the same melody, but slightly modified. The 
song pictures the monotony of autumn nights, 
and a maiden longing for her absent lover. <A 
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vision fires her mind, I{er lover appears on the 
opposite side of the river, who makes signs to her 
to come over and join him. She pleads excuses, 
and he ridicules her timidity. 

The second song, ‘* Outitza” (Ducky Darling), 
is much more lively, both as to melody and the 
tempo at which it is sung. Ilere also the ‘ imita- 
tion” is very prominent, and suggests an excep- 
tional activity and im- 
portance to each part 
of the choir. The song 
pictures a pretty lass 
seated under the labur- 
num tree when two 
brave lads pass by. 
With their knives they 
eut twigs and fashion 
pipes to play on. ‘*Oh, 
sweet reeds,” says shi, 
‘sound not so loud. 
Do not disturb the 
sleep of my father, the 
rest of my mother.” 

Next come two Pos- 
sidelotchni songs, 
*“Lootchina” and 
**Sséni.” Possidelki— 
social gatherings—be- 
gin late in the fall, 
when the weather has 
become inclement and 
the evenings dark and 
dreary. These village 
gatherings are usually 
arranged in the house 
(izba) of a widow, and 
a contribution is made 
at holiday times for the 
use of theroom. From 
time immemorial the 
Russian izba was light- 
ed by burning a birch 
or pine lath (lootchina) 
stuck in an iron fork 
standing over a wooden 
trough filled with water 
to prevent live coals 
burning the floor. This 
device is usually put in the corner of the room, 
and the people sit round it. At best it gives a 
very flickering light and plenty of smoke, but 
when the lootchina happens to be damp the dis- 
comfort and dreariness is great indeed. 

The song bearing the name of “ Lootchina” 
pictures the unhappy lot of a young woman re- 
cently married. She is seated at work beside the 
birch- wood light, which burns poorly, uttering her 
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** AY, OUCHNEM ”—VOLGA BARGEMEN’S SONG.— FROM A RUSSIAN PAINTING. 


complaint. By the way of metaphor, ghe accuses 
her mother-in-law of having poured water on the 
birch splinter while it was drying in the oven. 

The words are simplicity itself, and so is the 
melody, yet it is difficult to find a more pathetic 
song in the whole range of musical folklore. The 
family tyranny which swayed for so many genera- 
tions the women’s lot after their marriage must 
have been hard indeed to be reflected in such 
pathetic complaint. 





**Sséni ” (The Threshold) is one of the most 
jolly songs used at the social gatherings (Possi- 
delki) ; in point of temperament it is not con- 
sidered such a song as will make ‘‘ the house 
and the stove go round ” and the ‘‘ sséni talk,” as 
the Russian saying goes. ‘The melody of the song 
is not a dancing one, pure and simple, and there 
seems to be a struggle going on between joyful- 
ness and veiled sadness. ‘The words of the song 
describe the despotism of the parents in deciding 
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without appeal the fate of their daughters in mar- 
riage. The maiden will elope with her lover, and 
from her new home send a mocking message by 
a falcon to her father, reminding him of the mis- 
ery of her former life because of his tyranny. 
The song reflects the hidden sadness, in spite of 
the devil-take-me words of the song and the 
quick, almost dancing character of its melody. 

The “ recruiting ” songs were represented by two 
exquisite samples of the creative genius of the peo- 
ple ; one, ** Ne Béli Snégi,” is a typical recruit 
song of Great Russia, while “‘ Oy ot Loosi ” (in 
the second part of the programme) is a similar 
song from Oukraina. Recruiting was introduced 
by Peter the Great, and was a terrible blow to 
the people : once a soldier, he remained a soldier 
all his life. During the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas I. this lifelong service was reduced to 
twenty-five years ; now it is six years. No won- 
der a great many songs belonging to this cycle 
bear a gloomy character. But it is worth point- 
ing out that most songs of this category repre- 
senting Great Russia are in a major key, thus 
imparting a manly character to the grief of sepa- 
ration. 

One of the musical critics in New York was so 
delighted with the first of the two songs that he 
proclaimed “the great Russian recruiting song 
‘Ne Béli Snégi’ to be one of the most beautiful 
pieces of music in existence.” Indeed, for breadth 
of melody, for the energy and victorious solemnity 
of the chorus, it is hard to find another Russian 
song which can be compared with it. There 
seems to be no trace of melancholy or sadness 
about it, but throughout a tone of bright triumph, 
exultation of victory and self-relying repose. The 
song says: “* What glitters in the wide field ? Not 
snow, but the beautiful house of my sweetheart. 
There, at oak tables, sit two young officers, mak- 
ing out the list of recruits. A maiden comes to 
them in tears. ‘Do not weep, lovely lass; your 
sweetheart shall not go as a common soldier, but 
shall join the bold and independent Cossacks of 
the Don.” 

“Oy of Loosi” is a recruit song from Little 
Russia. The young recruit complains: ‘‘ Mother, 
mother, why didst thou bring me into the world ? 
why give me bright eyes and dark eyebrows ? Far 
better would it have been hadst thou given me 
luck! Now must I leave my home and all I love 
behind!” The parting is deplored, but the re- 
cruit is fearless and will go with a brave heart. 
He says farewell to the community (@Gromada) and 
his sweetheart.” 

Each first two verses of the strophe are given 
out by the solo voice, and the chorus takes up the 
narrative and adds peculiar force to the words, as, 
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for instance, when the song describes how the re- 
cruit has to be ready by to-morrow to take the 
field. The parting of the recruit is emphasized 
in the refrain, which is sung in a subdued, melan- 
choly tone. 

The next subdivision in the first part of the 
programme is occupied by Bourlatzki (bargemen) 
songs. ‘‘ Bourlaki” is a specific name given to 
bargemen on great Russian rivers like the Volga, 
Kama, etc., who perform the duties of sailors, 
but principally have to tow boats wp stream when 
the wind is not available. Their work is excecd- 
ingly hard, and it is still a common expression in 
Russia to denote the utmost hardness of work or 
life by saying, ‘‘ He draws a liamka ”—the latter 
being a broad strap which bourlaki put across 
their chests and shoulders, the end of the liamka 
being attached to the tracking rope. Our repro- 
duction of a picture by Repin, “ Bourlaki,” will 
give the reader a perfect illustration of the barge- 
men’s toil. 

This patient, good-humored people used to 
solace théir hard work with singing, and the 
cycle of Bourlatzki songs is very extensive and 
beautiful. ‘wo of them were chosen by Mme. 
Lineff as the most characteristic illustration— 
** Down the River Volga” and ‘‘ Ay, Ouchnem.” 

The first is one of the most popular and best- 
known songs in Russia. The melody is as broad 
and beautiful as the river itself. The song glori- 
fies the free and rakish sailing down the great 
river. Judging from the contents of the song, it 
was probably originated either by sailors or rob- 
bers—two professions not particularly distinct in 
the olden times. 

** Ay, Ouchnem ” (Heave, Ho!) probably orig- 
inated with workmen aréeli (societies) engaged 
on heavy constructive work requiring pulling by 
many hands at atime, The leading voice, in giv- 
ing out the solo, marks also the time, and the 
chorus takes up the refrain—the pulling is thus 
done simultaneously. The phrase ‘‘ Ay, Ouch- 
nem ” expresses the physical exertion done by the 
men, the syllable owch being heavily accentuated. 
In Russia all moving of heavy timbers, driving 
piles, etc., is done with the accompaniment of 
this song, or a similar one called ‘‘ Doubinoush- 
ka.” Bargemen use it also, but with them the 
accentuation is not so strong, the rhythm corre- 
sponding to the heavy step in towing their crafts. 

A special effect is attained with this song by 
beginning it pianissimo, as if the choir were heard 
from a great distance, gradually increasing in vol- 
ume and sonority, until the full force of the song 
is reached when the men are passing, as it were, 
before the audience. A corresponding gradual 


diminuendo finishes up the song, the latter dying 
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out in the distance. This song is a great favorite 
with the audiences, as it has to be invariably re- 
peated, 

The type of Oukraina songs differs considera- 
bly from those of Great Russia. Although just 
as melodious as the latter, the harmonization of 
Oukraina songs resembles much more thie treat- 
ment usual in Western Europe, i. e., by means of 
chords, and consequently the various parts of the 
score have nothing in common with the principal 
melody, but are mere ‘filling in” for the sake of 
forming the necessary chords. Thus the whole 
character of the Oukraina songs gives an impres- 
sion of a more modern origin, and the charm of 
strict polyphonic treatment, so prominent in Rus- 
sian songs, is missing. The reason of this is not 
far to seek: the peasants of Great Russia perform 
their songs exclusively @ cappella, while in Little 
Russia a *‘ bandura ”’—an instrument of the gui- 
tar tribe—provides the usual accompaniment. 

The first ‘‘ Chochlatzki” (Oukraina) song in 
the second part of the programme was ‘ Oi ou 
Ssadotchkon ” (In the Garden). This is one of 
tlhe many lyric songs of Oukraina for female 
voices, usually sung in a form of a choral duet. 
The melody and the words are sweetness itself. 
A pair of doves are billing and cooing in a garden 
when an eagle swoops down, kills the male bird 
and carries away his mate. At the home of the 
eagle the poor desolate one refuses to eat or be 
comforted ; she hides herself under the pear tree 
to weep. The eagle offers her the choice of seven 
brace of male doves, but she wants none of them. 
Could she but have again her mate she would 
gild his wings, put pearls on his head and beau- 
tify his face with adornments. ‘The symbolism of 
the dove is obvious. 

As a good specimen of the humorous songs 
of Oukraina, ‘‘ Gretchaniki ” (Buckwheat Cakes) 
was given, The song depicts with humorous 
touches a careless household. While the song is 
given out as a solo, the choir answers to each 
strophe with energetic, taunting refrain : 


‘* Rise, my cakes; rise, my queer ones ! 
Why is it that they do not rise on the pan ?” 


The tale of the henpecked sickly husband of a 
slovenly wife: She has begged flour to make 
cakes for her children, No sooner are they done 
than some young town clerks make their appear- 
ance. The husband is sent to fetch some water. 
Last scene of all: the poor husband seated alone 
at his table, which is stripped of cakes, porridge, 
bread—everything ! Thus it is when woman is 
‘«« master ” of the house, says the moral. 

Two historical songs of the Cossacks, for men’s 
voices, were real gems of their kind. The first 


song, ** Oy i ne Harazd,” alludes to a Turkish 
invasion of Oukraina in the year 1672. Says the 
song: ‘Oh, poor Zaporojtzi, what bad luck has 
befallen you! How careless of you to allow your 
happy country, your boundless, beautiful steppes, 
to be wrested from you! Black hang the clouds, 
heavy falls the rain, ruin lies on the country of 
Zaporojie! For shame, Zaporojtzi! Now you 
have to submit to the Turks and feign content- 
ment under their rule.” 

**Hey ne Divouite,” both in melody and words, 
is an energetic appeal to arms and glorification of 
victory, and can be very appropriately called the 
** Marseillaise of Oukraina.” The song describes, 
like its predecessor, a historical event of the sev- 
enteenth century—a Polish invasion. The song 
says: ‘Oh, wonder not, good people, at the re- 
volt spreading through Oukraina, or that under 
Dashevo and near Ssoroki so many Poles have 
been slain. Ha, Poles, now shall you drink foul 
water: plenty was the wine and honey you drank 
in Oukraina! Like a cloud our enemies mass 
themselves along the Vistula. They shall not ad- 
vance ! We will resist them while we have breath 
within us! Hey, Cossacks! Hey, brave lads! 
Take heart! We will drive them beyond the 
Vistula, and put a long stop to their invasions.” 

This song was capitally sung, and with such 
energy as if the memories of old wrongs were 
smoldering in the minds of the singers. As 
musie it deserves to be placed on a level with 
the French national hymn. 

The third part of the concert was devoted to 
music of the modern Russian composers, in order 
to show the influence of the folk song on the 
present school of Russian music. This is a com- 
prehensive subject, requiring « special treatment. 
It was utterly impossible to treat the subject ade- 
quately in the short time at the disposal of the 
musicians in the recent concerts, and to show the 
growth of modern Russian musie for church, 
opera and chamber. On the other hand, ensev- 
bles and choruses from operas written with an ac- 
companiment of full orchestra lose a good deal 
when a piano is substituted for the orchestra. 

From the Russian standpoint both the singing 
and the costumes exhibited at the concerts, and 
illustrated in the pictures accompanying this 
paper, may be regarded as perfectly characteristic. 
After the first concert Mme. Lineff received a very 
touching letter from a Russian workman residing 
here, who thanked her for the extraordinary pleas- 
ure he had enjoyed in listening to the songs. ‘I 
fancied I saw a row of houses of my village, the 
street with birch trees round the houses, and the 
girls and boys moving in the Khoroyod. Oh, you 
cannot imagine how real it was !” 
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It seems, then, that Mme. Lineff has attained 
her principal aim. She said: ‘* My object 
show the exquisite beauty of genuine Russian 
songs exactly as they are sung in villages by peas- 
ants of North and South Russia.” 

The newspaper press has spoken so emphatic- 
ally in approval of these performances that it is 
unnecessary to repeat the culogies already pro- 
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nounced, 
the opinion of the critic of the New York 7imes, 


I may be permitted, however, to quote 
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whose estimation of the value of Russian songs 
coincides with that expressed by all true lovers of 
folk musie: 


“The singing of the chorus was ample evidence of the 
truth of the lecturer's assertion that the Russians are a 
musical people. But far and away beyond any possibility 
of mere performance stood the music itself. Not only was 
it beautiful as music, but it was a marvelously eloquent ex- 
position of the spiritual life of a people of whom we know 
altogether too little. 

** Readers of the literature of music have known in an in- 
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Let the North its winds unchain, 
Let the storm sweep o’er the plain— 
The only voices we can hear 

Are music, love and all good cheer. 
Haste, Yerina, Sakol, all, 

To the Cossacks’ carnival 
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definite way that the Russians had folk songs for every 
possible oceasion—for marriages and deaths, for seedtime 
and harvest, for the river and the battlefield—and that 
these songs were always sung in improvised harmonies of 
three or four parts. But no one ever realized what astound- 
ing effects could be produced by the mingling of the Greek 
scales with modern major and minor modes and by a har- 
monization wavering between rigid parallel motion and 
the most flexible polyphony. 

“Yet after all is said the true spirit of these Russian folk 
songs lies far deeper than all musical means of expression. 
It is founded in the life of the people, and it is as a reve- 
lation of that life 
with the force of a new art. 


that these songs come to us Americans 
The great Russian recruiting 


FIRST 
By CHARLES 


THE man who makes a habit of forming judg- 
ments upon first impressions may be congratulated 
if he does not also make a humiliating number 
of mistakes every day of his life. It is perhaps an 
affair of temperament. People who are warm- 
tempered rush to their conclusions, as a rule, with- 
out hesitation. They are introduced to other 
people, and you can see in their telltale counte- 
nances how they are instantly disposed to like, 
dislike or treat with cool indifference these new 
acquaintances quite on the spur of the moment. 

““Why on earth,” you ask afterward, ‘did you 
treat Su and So with an exhibition of the cold 
shoulder ? He is a capital fellow, with only one 
grave defect : his manner is against him.” 

‘Oh, is he ?’ comes the reply. ‘‘ Really, I’m 
very sorry. But I didn’t care a bit for his looks, 
you know.” 

Nothing in the world is commoner than in- 
stances of this kind. You would suppose that 
these ardent judges of men and women must in 
course of time get the whip hand over their unre- 
generate instincts. But a certain amount of ob- 
servation makes one doubtful in the matter. 
Nothing is so difficult to modify, and especially to 
revolutionize, as the individual character. Nature 
herself sides with the individual. ‘‘I have made 
you different from other folks,” she seems to say, 
‘*and I’ll do my best to keep you so.” Thus one 
sees old men and women who ought, one would 
suppose, to know much better, quite as impetu- 
ous in their passion for belief in first impressions 
as men and women a third of their age. 

It saves trouble perhaps. What, on the surface, 
more congenial than the doctrine that affinity or 
the contrary is established between strangers with- 
out their own aid the moment they are brought 
together for the first time ? And what more dan- 
gerous also? It not only begets enmities of a very 
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song, ‘* Ne Beli Snégi,’’ sung last night, is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of music in existence. Its melody is sim- 
ple and overwhelming in its pathos, and the harmony is 
far beyond the art of any one composer, no matter how 
learned. Such music as this goes far toward upsetting all 
theories about the intellectuality of the art, and demon- 
strating that it stands beside poetry as a complete and con- 
vincing expression of the unconventional man. 

‘* Mme. Lineff's choir, which contains only two or three 
trained singers, delivered the various numbers allotted to 
it with the eloquence of Nature. The audience was mani- 
festly swayed by this wonderful concert, and we sincerely 
hope that its projectors may find sufficient encouragement 
to repeat the lesson in human history.” 
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virulent kind, but it has a tendency to make the 
people who accept it absurdly credulous in their 
friendships, which may often, without mach ef- 
fort, develop into a relationship of another kind. 

In fact, however, it seems to be rather a species 
of convenient superstition than aught else, re- 
garding the matter exclusively from a socia} stand- 
point. And when we say convenient, be it under- 
stood that the word is used only as imply'ng a 
relief from effort in the mind of its acceptors. 
Unless you are in a very exalted position in the 
world, or are a most accomplished philosopher in 
every other particular than this, you cannot fail 
ere long to recognize that it is rather a fatal sort 
of slipshod aid through life. 

And the worst of it is that once the habit gets 
fostered fora spell of years there is no eradicating 
it without the most painful effort. If you are « 
victim to it, though ever so unwilling a victim 
now, the odds are you will often be taken un- 
awares. Your comments and criticisms on things 
and men all keep the taint. They have little 
value except as impressions. The world has learnt 
to know you, moreover, and would as soon think 
of accepting your opinion in matters of impor- 
tance as of justifying the doctor who refused to 
give medicine to a child because the child cried 
at the thought of it. 

If you are in a position of authority this defect 
of hastiness in you is mightily to your detraction. 
One sees it in schools sometimes. ‘The form mas- 
ter takes a sudden fancy to certain boys, and as 
sudden a dislike to others. ‘The former he be- 
lieves offhand to be either excellent-natured little 
mortals or lads who will repay special care ; and 
the latter he marks in his mind as juvenile repro- 
bates. This sort of assumption is more than un- 
just, it is cruel. None see it more than the boys 
themselves, who thus get their first lesson in the 
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hardness of life from the very persons who ought 
to have stood as a buffer betwixt them and the 
world’s injustice. 

Human beings, it seems, are much like Nature 
herself in what we may call her landscape objecti- 
fication. Can anything be more different than 
the Lake District under rain and cloud, and the 
Lake District with a fair summer sky overhead, 
and Windermere mirroring the beauty of her 
banks and the white fleeces that drift across the 
blue? Hardly. And yet the country is the same 
country to which yesterday you were disposed to 
apply all the polite adjectives you could unearth 
from the dictionary. 

We mortals are just like this. When you were 
introduced to Mrs. Brownson the other day you 
knew and cared nothing at all about her. Your 
mind was, so to speak, a blank in relation to her, 
and you, in your laziness and constitutional frailty, 
were ready to mark her down in your memory as 
just the sort of person she seemed to your most 
superficial glance. ‘The result was very unflatter- 
ing to Mrs. Brownson. -The poor lady, however, 
was then much in the position of Windermere on 
arainy day. She has a drunken husband, a fact 
you did not know; by the post that morning she 
had received a dreadful letter from her eldest 
boy’s tutor which more than awakened the feeling 
that the lad had inherited his father’s vice; and, 
also, she herself happened to be suffering at the 
particular moment when you were introduced to 
her from toothache, neuralgia and impecuniosity 
in conjunction. Of all this, of course, she said 
nota word to you, an entire stranger; and you 
jumped to an adverse conclusion about her. 

Those words of Ernest Renan’s in his ** Recol- 
lections, ‘‘ He who can commit blunders with 
impunity is always certain to succeed,” may seem 
to be substantial solace to our impetuous friend. 
But. the adverbial phrase ‘‘ with impunity ” must 
not be tripped over without a thought. It is easy 
to commit blunders. ‘They are fine educative 
errors, many of them. But ‘with impunity”! 
There lies the difficulty ; and, as has been said, 
most of us are apt to resent strongly any indica- 
tion in others which implies that they have sud- 
denly formed an opinion about us uncomplimen- 
tary rather than otherwise. The sting of it stays 
long, even though we may assure ourselves that 
the judgment of such judges is disreputable. 

The unwisdom and worthlessness of building 
solidly on first impressions is never more conspic- 
uous than in the traveler in the early days of his 
travels. He knows nothing about the French, or 
next to nothing, and yet he ventures to write 
them down a nation of mountebanks, who exist 
without soap, because perchance he is struck in a 


day by their politeness and by the absence of wash- 
ing material in his hotel bedroom. He might 
quite as reasonably sentence them all as immoral 
because the first three or four yellow-covered nov- 
els he buys from the Calais bookstall are studies 
in adultery. 

After a time, one is taught abroad, more even 
than at home, the imperative necessity of holding 
in the impetuous judgment with a very tight bri- 
dle. You itch to express an opinion, perhaps an 
unpleasantly adverse one. For your own sake, if 
not for your subject’s, restrain yourself. The 
man who, just out of his teens, publishes an elab- 
orate study of human and cosmic life, in blank 
verse, can hardly, later on in his eareer, feel 
more ashamed of /is first impressions than you, 
in your realization that your hastiness has pained 
others and humbled yourself. 

One does not expect precocity of wisdom in the 
young. In them the blood speeds, and as the 
blood so is the current of thought and fancy 
within them. At twenty you are asked if you 
like So and So at first sight, and there is no diffi- 
culty in summing up poor Mr. So and So elabo- 
rately, or in passing upon him such comprehen- 
sive eulogy as none but extraordinary men might 
hope to deserve after they have lived fully up to 
the dictates of conscience. By and by the ab- 
surdity of the opinion declares itself. This is a 
part of education. Experience of this kind is 
quite as valuable as scholastic training. 

Much has been made, most unduly, it seems, of 
the preciousness of the instinct of liking or dis- 
liking at first sight which children show toward 
adults. Without disrespect to the children, we 
would bracket dogs and cats with them. 

But there is something extremely visionary 
about the value of such apparent credentials of 
good conduct. Who js to determine whether it 
is yourself or some attribute of your exterior that 
excites such immediate liking or dislike? If you 
have some aniseed about you, it will be odd if 
you do not win the regard of Miss Puss, though 
you be quite neglectful to rub her head. Quite 
unconsciously, too, you may bear about you an 
aroma that commends itself, and therefore your- 
self, to the dogs, even as the aniseed makes you 
persond grata to the cats. On the same ground, 
though you may have ever so ugly a physiog- 
nomy, or be ever so wicked a fellow at heart, you 
may gain a child’s sympathy by some small, ami- 
able act of condescension. As a moral test, it 
seems most unlikely that in any courts of law 
this traditionary instinct would hold good as evi- 
dence, even of infinitesimal value. 

One other phase of first impressions must be 
lightly touched upon. It is the basis of about 
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ninety-five novels ont of every hundred.  Teart 
goes out to heart, we are told, in the Maying 
season, like lightning flashes ; and in the twink- 
ling of an eye love springs up between a youth 
anda maid. “Love at first sight!” Mow sweet 
it sounds! It were cold brutality indeed to take 
this common experience and impale it on the 
scalpel of analysis as yet another example—and 
perhaps the worst of all examples—of the folly of 
faith in first impressions. 

Most of us can speak on this subject. It is an 
inspiring theme. Even later in life, when men- 
tion of these ‘‘ passions of a moment ” can hardly 
be made without an amused pout of the lip (or a 
sneer, Which argues us sufferers from them), if 
we are sincere we must acknowledge that they 
were tremendously engrossing—wiile they lasted. 
There is no sensation in life quite like those they 
occasioned. Unsettling, of course, they were. 
We knew not entirely what to make of them in 
the beginning. If they were downright love in 
its forging, there was something defective about 
them, in spite of the ecstasies and exultation that 
attended them. They lacked the hall-mark of 
content, which Nature sets upon the intercourse 
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which she means to develop into 
matrimony. 

Love at first sight is one thing; 
love at second sight is something very 
different. It is not perhaps saying 
too much to call the one the passion 
of the body, blind and unreasoning, 
and the other the deeper and maturer 
love of body and mind in combina- 
tion. In love at first sight the mind 
has no part, or next to none. Kye 
answers eye, and the deed is accom- 
plished. If the mind is called upon 
at all, it is only to be ordered per- 
emptorily to register the transaction 
which the body has so quickly carried 
through. If it revolts against the 
slight to itself, or ventures to sug- 
gest timid objections on prudential 
or other pretexts, it is bidden to take 
itself summarily into its own quarters 
again ; this is not an affair for it to 
meddle with. It is true. The mind 
has no concern in these attachments, 
except the disagreeable one of saying, 
«*T told you so!” after the event. 

Schopenhauer fancied that this love 
at first sight was love at its best. But 
he regarded it from the platform of 
materialism simply. ‘To him it was 
passion at its zenith; the world’s Will 
acting under the veil of two human 
individualities, and urging them to do its pleasure 
in total heedlessness of their minds’ opinion. If 
this be so, it is a pity we cannot have the Will 
of the world haled before the divorce courts, and 
made accountable for so much of the misery it 
occasions. These marriages, the sequel to love 
at first sight, are magnificent leaps in the dark. 
Perhaps one couple in ten land safely on the rock 
of domestic happiness. The others are no sooner 
wedded than they are disillusioned. 

We repeat, first impressions are interesting and 
valuable enough up to a certain point. The error 
lies in the notion that they are last impressions 
as well as first. The philosopher of twenty, who 
cuts his throat because of the harassing mystery 
of life, is one of the many victims sacrificed to 
this error. He makes the fatal mistake .of fancy- 
ing the mystery will always annoy him as he 
imagines it does at twenty. Lovers at first sight, 
who hasten to the altar like chickens to their 
food, are in the same case, though their reason- 
ing (when they reason at all) is in a different 
direction. They fancy their passion for cach 
other will always be as overmastering as it is 
when they plight their troth. 
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Faustus was the son of a peasant residing on 
the banks of the Roda, in the Duchy of Weimar, 
and was early adopted by an uncle dwelling in 
the city of Wittenberg, who liad no children. 
Ilere he was sent to college, and was soon distin- 
guished by the greatness of his talents, and the 
rapid progress he made in every species of learn- 
ing that was put before him. Ile was destined by 
his relative to the profession of theology. But, 
singularly enough, considering that he is repre- 
sented as furnishing materials for his own me- 
moirs, he is said ungraciously to have set at 
naught his uncle’s pious intentions by deriding 
God’s Word, and thus to have resembled Cain, 
Reuben and Absalom, who, having sprung from 
godly parents, afflicted their fathers’ hearts by 
their apostasy. Ie went through his examina- 
tions with applause, and carried off all the first 
prizes among sixteen competitors. He therefore 
obtained the degree of Doctor in Divinity ; but 
his success only made him the more proud and 
headstrong. He disdained his theological emi- 
nence, and sighed for distinction as a man of the 
world. He took his degree as a doctor of medi- 
cine, and aspired to celebrity as a prac- 
titioner of physic. About the same time 
he fell in with certain contemporaries of 
tastes similar to his own, and as- 
sociated with them in the study 
of the Chaldean, the Greek and 
the Arabic sciences, of strange 
incantations and supernatural in- 
fluences—in short, all of the arts 
of a sorcerer. 

Having made such progress as 
he could by dint of study and in- 
tense application, he at length re- 
solved to prosecute his purposes 
still further by actually raising 
the devil. 

IIe happened one evening to 
walk in a thick, dark wood, within 
a short distance from Wittenberg, 4% 
when it occurred to himthat that =~ 
was a fit place for executing his 
design. He stopped at a solitary 
spot where four roads met, and 
made use of his wand to mark out 
a large circle, and then two small 
ones within the larger. In one 
of these he fixed himself, appro- 
priating the other for the use of 
his expected visitor. He went 
immediately over the precise range 
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of charms and incantations, omitting nothing. 
It was now dark night, between the ninth and 
tenth hour. 

The devil manifested himself by the usual signs 
of his appearance. 

‘* Wherefore am I called ?” said he: “and what 
is it that you demand ?” 

‘*T require,” rejoined Faustus, that you should 
sedulously attend upon me, answer my inquiries 
and fulfill my behests.” 

Immediately upon Faustus pronouncing these 
words there followed a tumult overhead, as if 
heaven and earth were coming together. The 
trees in their topmost branches bent to their very 
roots. It seemed as if the whole forest were peo- 
pled with devils, making a crash like a thousand 
wagons, hurrying to the right and the left, before 
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and behind, in every possible direction, with 
thunder and lightning and the continual dis- 
charge of great cannon. Hell appeared to have 
emptied itself to have furnished the din. There 
succeeded the most charming music from all sorts 
of instruments, and sounds of hilarity and danc- 
ing. Next came a report as of a tournament, and 
the clashing of innumerable lances. 

This lasted so long that Faustus was many times 
about to rush out of the circle in which he had 
inclosed himself, and to abandon his preparations. 
His courage and resolution, however, got the bet- 
ter, and he remained immovable. 
his incantations without intermission. 

Then came to the very edge of the circle a 
griffin first, and next a dragon, which in the 
midst of his enchantments grinned at him horri- 
bly with his teeth, but finally fell down at his 
feet, and extended his length to many a rood. 
Faustus persisted. Then succeeded a sort of fire- 
works—a pillar of fire and a man on fire at the 
top, who leaped down, and there immediately ap- 
peared a number of globes, here and there red 
hot, while the man on fire went and came to 
every part of the circle for a quarter of an hour. 
At length the devil came forward in the shape of 
a gray monk, and asked Faustus what he wanted. 
Faustus adjourned their further conference, and 
appointed the devil to come to him at his lodg- 
ings. 

He, in the meantime, busied himself in the 
necessary preparations. Ile entered his study at 
the appointed time, and found the devil waiting 
fur him. Faustus told him that he had prepared 
certain articles, to which it was necessary that the 
demon should fully accord—that he should attend 
him at all times when required for all the days-of 
his life, that he should bring him everything he 
wanted, that he should come to him in any shape 
that Faustus required, or be invisible, and Faustus 
should be invisible; too, whenever he desired it ; 
that he should deny him nothing, and answer 
him with perfect veracity to everything he de- 
manded, 

To some of these requisitions the spirit could 
not consent without authority from his master, 
the chief of devils. At length all these conces- 
sions were adjusted. 

The devil, on his part, also prescribed his con- 
ditions—that Faustus should abjure the Christian 
religion and all reverence for the supreme God ; 
that he should enjoy the entire command of his 
attendant demon for a certain term of years, and 
that at the end of that period the devil should dis- 
pose of him, body and soul, at his pleasure (the 
term was fixed for twenty-four years); that he 
should at all times steadfastly refuse to listen to 
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anvone who should desire to convert him or con- 
vince him of the error of his ways, and lead him 
to repentance ; that Faustus should draw up a 
writing containing these particulars, and sign it 
with his blood ; that he should deliver this writ- 
ing to the devil, and keep a duplicate of it for 
himself, that so there might be no misunderstand- 
ing. It was further appointed by Faustus that 
the devil should usually attend him in the habit 
of a Cordelier, with a pleasing countenance and 
an insinuating demeanor. Faustus also asked the 
devil his name, who answered that he was usually 
called Mephistopheles (perhaps more accurately, 
Mephostophilus, a lover of clouds). 

Previously to this deplorable transaction, in 
which Faustus sold himself, soul and body, to 
the devil, he had consumed his inheritance, and 
was reduced to great poverty; but he was now 
no longer subjected to any straits. The estab- 
lishments of the Prince of Chutz, the Duke of 
Bavaria and the Archbishop of Salzburg were 
daily put under contribution for his more con- 
venient supply. By the diligence of Mephis- 
topheles provisions of all kinds continually flew 
in at his windows ; and the choicest wines were 
perpetually found at his board, to the annoyance 
and discredit of the cellarers and butlers of these 
eminent personages, who were extremely blamed 
for defaleations in which they had no share. He 
also brought him a monthly supply of money, 
sufficient for the support of his establishment. 
Ile further gave to Faustus a book in which were 
amply detailed the processes of sorcery and witch- 
craft by means of which the doctor could obtain 
whatever he desired. 

One of the earliest indulgences which Faustus 
proposed to himself from the command he pos- 
sessed over his servant demon was the gratification 
of his curiosity in surveying the various nations 
of the world. Accordingly, Mephistopheles con- 
verted himself into a horse, with two hunches on 
his back like a dromedary, between which he con- 
veyed Faustus through the air wherever he de- 
sired. 

The pair consumed fifteen months in their 
travels. Among the countries they visited the 
history mentions Pannonia, Austria, Germany, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Bavaria, Saxony, Thu- 
ringia, Franconia, Suabia, Lithuania, Livonia, 
Prussia, Muscovy, Friesland, Holland, Westphalia, 
Zealand, Brabant, Flanders, France, Spain, Italy, 
Poland and Hungary; and afterward Turkey, 
Egypt, England, Sweden, Denmark, India, Af- 
rica and Persia. In most of these countries 


Mephistopheles pointed out to his fellow traveler 
their principal curiosities and antiquities. In 
Rome they sojourned three days and three nights, 
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and, being themselves invisible, visited the resi- 
dence of the Pope and the other principal palaces. 

At Constantinople Faustus visited the Emperor 
of the Turks, assuming to himself the figure of 
the Prophet Mohammed. His approach was pre- 
ceded by a splendid illumination, not less than 
that of the sun in all its glory. Ile said to the 
imperor: “ Happy art thou, O Sultan, who art 
found worthy to be visited by the great prophet.” 

And the Emperor in return fell prostrate be- 
fore him, thanking Mohammed for his condescen- 
sion in this visit. 

Faustus had conceived a plan of making his way 
into the terrestrial paradise, without awakening 
suspicion in his demon conductor. For this pur- 
pose he ordered him to ascend the highest mount- 
ains of Asia. At length they came so near that 
they saw the angel with the flaming sword forbid- 
ding approach to the garden. Faustus, perceiv- 
ing this, asked Mephistopheles what it meant. 
His conductor told him, but added that it was in 
vain for them, or anyone but the angels of the 
Lord, to think of entering within. 

Having gratified his curiosity in other ways, 
Faustus was seized with a vehement desire to 
visit the infernal regions. He proposed the ques- 
tion to Mephistopheles, who told him that this 
was a matter out of his department, and that on 
such a journey he could have no other conductor 
than Beelzebub. Accordingly, everything being 
previously arranged, one day at midnight Beelze- 
bub appeared, being already equipped with a sad- 
dle made of dead men’s bones. Faustus speedily 
mounted, They in a short time came to an abyss, 
and encountered a multitude of enormous ser- 
pents, but a bear with wings came to their aid, 
and drove the serpents away. A flying bull next 
came with a hideous roar, so fierce that Beelzebub 
appeared to give way, and Faustus tumbled at 
once head over heels into the pit. After having 
fallen to a considerable depth, two dragons with 
a chariot came to his aid, and an ape helped him 
to get into the vehicle. Presently, however, came 
on a storm, with thunder and lightning, so dread- 
ful that the doctor was thrown out, and sunk in 
a tempestuous sea to avast depth. Ile contrived, 
however, to lay hold of a rock, and here to secure 
himself a footing. He looked down, and per- 
ceived a great guif, in which lay floating many of 
the vulgar, and not a few emperors, kings, princes, 
aud such as had been mighty lords. Faustus, 
with a sudden impulse, cast himself into the 
midst of the flames with which they were sur- 
rounded, with the desire to snatch one of the 
damned souls from the pit; but, just as he 
aught him by the hand, the miserable wretch 
slided from between his fingers, and sank away. 


At length the doctor became wholly exhausted 
with the fatigue he had undergone, with the smoke 
and the fog, with the stifling, sulphurous air, 
with the tempestuous blasts, with the alternate 
extremes of heat and cold, and with the clamors, 
the lamentations and the howlings of the damned 
everywhere around him ; when, just in the nick 
of time, Beelzebub appeared to him again, and 
invited him once more to ascend the saddle 
which he had occupied during his infernal jour- 
ney. Here he fell asleep, and when he awoke 
found himself in his own bed in his house. 

He then set himself seriously to reflect on what 
had passed. At one time he believed that he had 
been really in hell, and had witnessed all its se- 
crets, At another he became persuaded that he 
had been subject to an illusion only, and that the 
devil had led him through an imaginary scene, 
which was truly the case ; for the fiend had taken 
care not to show him the real hell, fearing that it 
might have caused too great a terror, and have 
induced him to repent him of his misdeeds per- 
haps before it was too late. 

It so happened that, once upon a time, the Em- 
peror Charles V. was at Innspruck, at a time when 
Faustus also resided there. His courtiers informed 
the Emperor that Faustus was in the town, and 
Charles expressed a desire to see him. He was 
introduced. Charles asked him whether he could 
really perform such wondrous feats as were re- 
ported of him. Faustus modestly replied, invit- 
ing the Emperor to make trial of his skill. 

‘«'Then,” said Charles, ‘‘ of all the eminent per- 
sonages I have ever read of, Alexander the Great 
is the man who most excites my curiosity, and 
whom it would most gratify my wishes to see in 
the very form in which he lived.” 

Faustus rejoined that it was out of his power 
truly to raise the dead,ebut that he had spirits at 
his command who had often seen the great con- 
queror, and that Faustus would willingly place 
him before the Emperor as he required. He con- 
ditioned that Charles should not speak to him nor 
attempt to touch him. 

The Emperor promised compliance. After a 
few ceremonies, therefore, Faustus opened a door, 
and brought in Alexander exactly in the form in 
which he had lived, with the same garments and 
every circumstance corresponding. Alexander 
made his obeisance to the Emperor, and walked 
several times round him. ‘The queen of Alex- 
ander was then introduced in the same manner. 
Charles just then recollected he had read that 
Alexander had a wart on the nape of his neck ; 
and with proper precautions Faustus allowed the 
Emperor to examine the apparition by this test. 
Alexander then vanished. 





THE HISTORY 


THE KNIGHT WITH THE ANTLERS. 


As Dr. Faustus waited in court he perceived a 
certain knight, who had fallen asleep in a bow 
window, with his head out at window. The whim 
took the doctor to fasten on his brow the antlers 
of astag. Presently the knight was roused from 
his nap, when with all his efforts he could not 
draw in his head on account of the antlers which 
grew upon it. The courtiers laughed exceedingly 
at the distress of the knight, and, when they had 
sufficiently diverted themselves, Faustus took off 
his conjuration, and set the knight at liberty. 

Soon after Faustus retired from Innspruck. 
Meanwhile the knight, having conceived a high 
resentment against the conjurer, waylaid him with 
seven horsemen on the road by which he had to 
pass. Faustus, however, perceived them, and im- 
mediately made himself invisible. Meanwhile the 
knight spied on every side to discover the con- 
jurer; but as he was thus employed he heard a 
sudden noise of drums and trumpets andcymbals, 
ond saw a regiment of horse advancing against 
him. He immediately turned off in another direc- 
tion, but was encountered by a second regiment of 
horse. This occurred no less than six times; and 
the knight and his companions were compelled to 
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surrender at discretion. ‘These 
regiments were so many devils; 
and Faustus now appeared in a new 
form as the general of his army. 
He obliged the knight and his party 
to dismount, and give up their 
swords. Then, with a seeming gen- 
erosity, he gave them new horses 
and new swords. But this was all 
enchantment. The swords present- 
ly turned into switches; and the 
horses, plunging into a river on 
their road, vanished from beneath 
their riders, who were thoroughly 
drenched in the stream, and scarce- 
ly escaped with their lives. 

Many of Faustus’s delusions are 
rather remarkable as tricks of 
merry vexation than as partaking 
of those serious injuries which we 
might look for in an implement of 
hell. In one instance he inquired 
of a countryman who was driving a 
load of hay what compensation he 
would judge reasonable for the doc- 
tor’s eating as much of his hay as 
he should be inclined to. The 
wagoner replied that for half astiver 
(value one cent) he should be wel- 
come to eat as much as he pleased. 
The doctor presently fell to, and ate 
at such a rate that the peasant was 
frightened lest his whole load should be con- 
sumed. He therefore offered Faustus a gold 
coin, value about seven dollars, to be off his bar- 
gain. The doctor took it; and when the coun- 
tryman came to his journey’s end he found his 
cargo undiminished even by a single blade. 

Another time, as Faustus was walking along 
the road near Brunswick, the whim took him of 
asking a wagoner who was driving by to treat him 
with a ride in his vehicle. 

‘No, I will not,” replied the boor ; ‘«my-horses 
will have enough to do to drag their proper 
load.” Ga ", 

‘* You churl,” said the doctor, ‘‘ since you will 
not jet your wheels carry me, you shall carry them 
yourself as far as from the gates of the city.” 

The wheels then detached themselves and flew 
through the air to the gates of the town from 
which they came. At the same time the horses 
fell to the ground, and were utterly unable to, raise 
themselves up. The countryman, frightened, fell 
on his knees to the doctor, and promised, if he 
would forgive him never to offend in like man- 
ner again. Taustus now, relenting a little, bade 
the wagoner take a handful of sand from the road, 
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scatter it on his horses, and they would be well. sight of which presently brought all the horse 
At the same time he directed the man to go to fanciers about him. After considerable haggling, 
the four gates of Brunswick, and he would find he at last disposed of his horse to a dealer for a 
his wheels, one at each gate. handsome price, only cautioning him at parting 

In another instance, I'austus went into a fair, how he rode the horse to water. The dealer, de- 
raounted on a noble beast, richly caparisoned, the spising the caution that had been given him, 





‘* THEY SAW THE CASTLE BLOWN UP.” 
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turned his horse the first thing toward the river. 
He had, however, no sooner plunged in than the 
horse vanished, and the rider found himself seated 
ona saddle of straw in the middle of the stream. 
With difficulty he waded to the shore, and im- 
mediately inquiring out the doctor’s inn, went to 
him to complain of the cheat. He was directed 
to T'austus’s room, and, entering, found the con- 
jurer on his bed, apparently asleep. He called to 
him lustily, but the doctor took no _ notice. 
Worked up beyond his patience, he next laid hold 
of Faustus’s foot, that he might rouse him the 
more effectually. What was his surprise to find 
the doctor’s leg and foot come off in his hand ! 
Faustus screamed, apparently in agony of pain, 
and the dealer ran out of the room as fast as he 
could, thinking that he had the devil behind him. 

In one instance three young noblemen applied 
to Faustus, having been very desirous to be pres- 
ent at the marriage of the son of the Duke of 

Savaria at Mentz, but, having overstayed the time 

in which it would have been possible by human 
means to accomplish the journey, Faustus, to 
oblige them, led them into his garden, and, 
spreading a large mantle upon a grassplot, de- 
sired them to step on it, and placed himself in 
the midst. He then recited a certain form of 
conjuration. At the same time he conditioned 
with them that they should on no account speak 
to anyone at the marriage, and, if spoken to, 
should not answer again. They were carried in- 
visibly through the air, and arrived in excellent 
time. Ata certain moment they became visible, 
but were still bound to silence. One of them, 
however, broke the injunction, and amused him- 
self with the courtiers. The consequence was 
that, when the other two were summoned by the 
doctor to return, he was left behind. There was 
something so extraordinary in their sudden ap- 
pearance, and the subsequent disappearange of 
the others, that he who remained was put in 
prison, and threatened with the torture the next 
day if he did not make a full disclosure. Faustue, 
however, returned before break of day, opened 
the gates of the prison, laid all the guards asleep, 
and carried off the delinquent in triumph. 

On one occasion Faustus, having resolved to 
pass a jovial evening, took some of his old college 
companions, and invited them to make free with 
the Archbishop of Salzburg’s cellar. They took 
a ladder and sealed the wall. They seated them- 
selves round, and placed a three-legged stool, with 
bottles and glasses, in the middle. They were in 
the midst of their mirth when the butler made his 
appearance, and began to cry Thieves with all his 
might. The doctor at once conjured him, so that 
he could neither speak nor move. There he was 


obliged to sit, while Faustus and his companions 
tapped every vat in the cellar. They then carried 
him along with them in triumph. At length they 
came to a lofty tree, where Faustus ordered them 
to stop ; and the butler was in the greatest fright, 
apprehending that they would do no less than 
hang him. The doctor, however, was contented, 
by his art, to place him on the topmost branch, 
where he was obliged to remain, trembling and 
almost dead with the cold, till certain peasants 
came out to their work, whom he hailed, and 
finally, with great difficulty, they rescued him 
from his painful eminence, and placed him safely 
on the ground. 

On another occasion Faustus entertained several 
of the junior members of the University of Witten- 
berg at his chambers. One of them, referring to 
the exhibition the doctor had made of Alexander 
the Great to the Emperor Charles V., said it 
would gratify him above all things if he could 
once behold the famous Helen of Greece, whose 
beauty was so great as to have roused all the 
princes of his country to arms, and to have occa- 
sioned a ten years’ war. Faustus consented to in- 
dulge his curiosity, provided all the company 
would engage to be merely mute spectators of 
the scene. This being promised, he left the 
room, and presently brought in Helen. She was 
precisely as Homer has described her, when she 
stood by the side of Priam on the walls of Troy, 
looking on the Grecian chiefs. Her features were 
irresistibly attractive, and her full moist lips were 
redder than the summer cherries. Faustus shortly 
after obliged his guests with her bust in marble, 
from which several copies were taken, no one 
knowing the name of the original artist. 

No long time elapsed after this when the doc- 
tor was engaged in delivering a course of lectures 
on Homer at Erfurt, one of the principal cities 
of Germany. It having been suggested to him 
that it would very much enhance the interest of 
his lectures if he would exhibit to the company 
the heroes of Greece exactly as they appeared to 
their contemporaries, Faustus obligingly yielded 
to the proposal. The heroes of the Trojan War 
walked in procession before the astonished audi- 
tors, no less lively in the representation than 
Helen had been shown before, and each of them 
with some characteristic attitude and striking ex- 
pression of countenance. 

When the doctor happened to be at Frankfort 
there came there four conjurers, who obtained 
vast applause by the trick of eutting off one 
another’s heads and fastening them on again. 
Faustus was exasperated at this proceeding, and 
regarded them as laying claim to a skill superior 
to his own. He went, and was invisibly present 
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at their exhibition. They placed beside them a 
vessel with liquor which they pretended was the 
elixir of life, into which at each time they threw 
® plant resembling the lily, which no sooner 
touched the liquor than its buds began to unfold, 
and shortly it appeared in full blossom. The 
chief conjurer watched his opportunity, ard, 
when the charm was complete, made no more 
ado, but struck off the head of his fellow that was 
next to him, and, dipping it in the liquor, ad- 
justed it to the shoulders, where it became as se- 
curely fixed as before the operation. This was 
repeated a second and a third time. At length 
it came to the turn of the chief conjurer to have 
his head smitten off. Faustus stood by invisibly, 
and at the proper time broke off the flower of the 
lily without anyone being aware of it. The head, 
therefore, of the chief conjurer was struck off : 
but in vain was it steeped in the liquor. The 
other conjurers were at a loss to account for the 
disappearance of the lily, and fumbled for a long 
time with the old sorcerer’s head, which would 
not stick on in any position in which it could be 
placed. 

Faustus was in great favor with the Prince of 
Anhalt. Upon a certain occasion, after residing 
some days in his court, he said to the prince : 
‘* Will your highness do me the favor to partake 
of a small collation at a castle which belongs to 
me out at your city gates ?” 

The prince graciously consented. The prince 
and princess accompanied the doctor, and found 
a castle, which Faustus had erected by magic 
during the preceding night. The castle, with 
five lofty towers and two great gates, inclosing a 
spacious court, stood in the midst of a beautiful 
lake stocked with all kinds of fish and every va- 
riety of waterfowl. The court exhibited all sorts 
of animals, besides birds of every color and song, 
which flitted from tree to tree. The doctor then 
ushered his guests into the hall, with an ample 
suite of apartments branching off on each side. 
In one of the largest they found a banquet pre- 
pared, with the Pope’s plate of gold, which Meph- 
istopheles had borrowed for the day. ‘The viands 
were of the most delicious nature, with the choic- 
est wines in the world. The banquet being over, 
Faustus conducted the prince and princess back 
to the palace ; but before they had gone far, hap- 
pening to turn theirs heads, they saw the whole 
castle blown up, and all that had been prepared 
for the occasion vanish at once in a vast volume 
of fire. 

One Christmas time Faustus gave a grand en- 
tertainment to certain distinguished persons of 
both sexes at Wittenberg. To render the scene 
more splendid, he contrived to exhibit a memora- 


ble inversion of the seasons. As the company ap- 
proached the doctor’s house they were surprised 
to find, though there was a heavy snow through 
the neighboring fields, that Faustus’s court and 
garden bore not the least marks of the season, 
but, on the contrary, were green and blooming as 
in the height of summer. 

As Faustus was now approaching the last year 
of his term, he seemed to resolve to pamper his 
appetite with every species of luxury. He care- 
fully accumulated all the materials of voluptuous- 
ness and magnificence, 

As Faustus’s demeanor was particularly engag- 
ing, there were many respectable persons in the 
city in which he lived that became interested in 
his welfare. These applied to a certain monk of 
exemplary purity of life and devotion, and urged 
him to do everything he could to rescue the doc- 
tor from impending destruction. The monk be- 
gan with him with tender and pathetic remon- 
strances. He then drew a fearful picture of the 
wrath of God, and the eternal damnation which 
would certainly ensue. He reminded the doctor 
of his extraordinary gifts and graces, and told 
him how different an issue might reasonably have 
been expected from him. Faustus listened at- 
tentively to all the good monk said, but replied 
mournfully that it was too late, that he had de- 
spised and insulted the Lord, that he had delib- 
erately sealed a solemn compact with the devil, 
and that there was no possibility of going back. 
The monk answered : ‘* You are mistaken. Cry 
to the Lord for grace, and it shall still be given. 
Show true remorse. Confess your sins, Abstain 
for the future from all acts of sorcery and diabol- 
ical interference, and you may rely on final salva- 
tion.” 

The doctor, however, felt that all endeavors 
would be hopeless. . He found in himself an in- 
capacity for true repentance ; and finally the 
devil came to him, reproached him for breach of 
contract in listening to the pious expostulations 
of a saint; threatened that in case of infidelity 
he would take him away to hell even before his 
time, and frightened the doctor into the act of 
signing a fresh contract in ratification of that 
which he had signed before. 

At length Faustus arrived at the end of the 
term for which he had contratted with the devil. 
For two or three years before the period expired 
his character gradually altered. Ie became sub- 
ject to fits of despondency, was no longer suscep- 
tible of mirth and amusement, and reflected with 
bitter agony on the close in which the whole must 
terminate. During the last month of his period 
he no longer sought the services of his infernal 
ally, but with the utmost unwillingness saw his 
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arrival. But Mephistopheles now attended him 
unbidden, and treated him with biting scoffs. 

“‘Ycu have well studied the Scriptures,” he 
said, “‘ and ought to have known that your safety 
lay in worshiping God alone. You sinned with 
your cyes open, and can by no means plead igno- 
rance. You thought that twenty-four years was 
a term that would have no end, and you now sec 
how rapidly it is flitting away. The term for 
which you sold yourself to the devil is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and, after the lapse of thousands of 
ages, the prospect before you will be still as un- 
bounded as ever.” 

The whole twenty-four years were now expired. 
The day before, Mephistopheles again made his 
appearance, holding in his hand the bond which 
the doctor had signed with his blood, giving him 
notice that the next day the devil, his master, 
would come for him, and advising him to hold him- 
self in readiness. Faustus, it seems, had earned 
himself much good will among the younger mem- 
bers of the university by his agreeable manners, 
by his willingness to oblige them, and by the ex- 
traordinary spectacles with which he occasionally 
diverted them. This day he resolved to pass in a 
friendly farewell. Ile invited a number of them 
to meet him at a house of public reception, in a 
hamlet adjoining the city. Ile bespoke a large 
room in the house for a banqueting room, another 
apartment overhead for his guests to sleep in, and 
a smaller chamber at a little distance for himself. 
IIe furnished his table with abundance of delica- 
cies and wines. 

When the entertainment was over Faustus ad- 
dressed them, telling them that this was the last 
day of his life, reminding them of the wonders 
with which he had frequently astonished them, 
and informing them of the condition upon which 
he had held his power. They, one and all, ex- 
pressed the deepest sorrow at the intelligence. 
They regretted exceedingly that he had not been 


unreserved in his communications at an earlicr 
period. Prayer and penitence might have done 
much for him; and the mercy of Ileaven was un- 
bounded. hey advised him still to call upon 
God, and endeavor to secure an interest in the 
merits of the Saviour. 

Faustus assured them that it was all in vain, 
and that his tragical fate was inevitable. He led 
them to their sleeping apartment, and recom- 
mended them to pass the night as they could, but 
by no means, whatever they might happen to 
hear, to come out of it, as their interference could 
in no way be beneficial to him, and might be at- 
tended with the most serious injury to themselves. 
They lay still, therefore, as he had enjoined them ; 
but not one of them could close his eyes. 

Between twelve and one in the night they heard 
first a furious storm of wind round all sides of the 
house, as if it would have torn away the walls 
from their foundations. This no sooner some- 
what abated than a noise was heard of discordant 
and violent hissing, as if the house was full of all 
sorts of venomous reptiles, but which plainly pro- 
eceded from Faustus’s chamber. Next they heard 
the doctor’s room door vehemently burst open, 
and cries for help uttered with dreadful agony, but 
a half-suppressed voice, which presently grew 
fainter and fainter. Then everything became 
still, as if the everlasting motion of the world was 
suspended. 

When at length it became broad day the stu- 
dents went in a body into the doctor's apartment. 
But he was nowhere to be seen. Only the walls 
were found smeared with his blood, and marks as 
if his brains had been dashed out. His body was 
finally discovered at some distance from the 
house, his limbs dismembered, and marks of 
great violence about the features of his face. 
The students gathered up the mutilated parts of 
his body, and afforded them private burial at the 
Temple of Mars in the village where he died. 
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LENTEN TEA.— AFTER THE PAINTING BY MADELEINE LEMAIRE, 


FROM ASHES TO PALMS. 


By CHARLOTTE MCILVAINE Moore, 


Surovetive is nigh at hand, 
And I am come a-shroving. 
Pray, dame, something, 
An apple or a dumpling ; 
Or a piece of truckle cheese 
Of your own making, 

Or a piece of pancake ” 


Anything, in fact, with which to make merry 
or feast upon in preparation for the long season 
of fast and penance whose near approach these 
shroving parties proclaimed as they went from 
house to house in *‘ ye olden time.” Special arti- 
cles considered particulawly fitting to be eaten 
at this time of the year were prepared in advance 
by the good housewives, and certain games and 
sports were indulged in at this season not only by 
the youths and maidens, but by their elders. The 
first of these preliminary feasts of which we find 
mention in ancient records, taken largely from 
the legends of the time long ago, is Collop Mon- 


day, the day when Roman Catholics took leave of 
flesh meat for the season of Lent. Any small 
pieces of meat may be called collops, though to 
slices of bacon the term is generally applied, and 
on Shrove Monday the ‘‘ piéce de résistance”’ is 
collops and eggs, hence Collop Monday; as on 
Shrove Tuesday, the following da¥, the departure 
from meat to baked meal cakes caused the day 
to be named Pancake Tuesday. This custom of 
having pancakes on the eve of Ash Wednesday is 
still in vogue. 


** Let glad Shrove Tuesday the pancake bring, 
Or fritter rich, with apple sauce within.” 


In Shakespeare’s ‘ All’s Well that Ends Weil,” 
in ** Don Quixote” and in “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” we find mention of this custom. There is 
some foundation for the supposition that this prac- 
tice was borrowed from a pancake feast which was 
formerly one of the established customs of the 
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Greek Church, as Hakluyt tells us: ‘‘ The Russes 
begin their Lent always eight weeks before Eas- 
ter ; the first week they eat eggs, milk, cheese 
and butter, and make great cheer with pancakes 
and such other things.” 

“Throwing at cocks,” a cruel and inhuman 
sport, was formerly one of the festivities indulged 
in on Shrove Tuesday in various parts of England. 
According to the best-accepted authorities, this 
custom originated when the Danes were masters 
of England. They ruled the natives as with an 
iron rod until, weary of their bondage, the inhab- 
itants of one of the great cities formed a plot to 
put an end to this tyranny by murdering their 
oppressors on one appointed night. The crowing 
and fluttering of the cocks revealed their design, 
and the enraged Danes in consequence imposed a 
heavier yoke than before on the persecuted in- 
habitants of the island. When the people were 
liberated from Danish rule, to revenge themselves 
on the cocks for the misfortune they had brought 
upon them, they instituted the custom of knock- 
ing them in the head on Shrove Tuesday, the an- 
niversary day of the failure of the plot. This 
sport, which was first practiced only in one city, 
soon spread over England, and has since become 
an established Shrovetide diversion. Other writers 
maintain that the cock suffered this annual bar- 
barity by way of punishment for the connection 
the crowing of the cock had with St. Peter’s de- 
nying his Master : 

‘* May’st thon be punished for St. Peter’s crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.” 


And there are still other writers who hold that 
the practice of throwing at cocks tied to a stake 
is symbolic of the indignites offered by the Jews 
to the Saviour before His crucifixion. ‘This cus- 
tom was formerly practiced not only by men, but 
was also common among schoolboys, and it was 
in vain that year after year constables were ap- 
pointed by the humanely disposed (an early so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to animals) to 
attend on the occasion and put a stop to the bar- 
barous sport. ‘‘ For some time previous to Shrove 
Tuesday the owner of the cock has his bird in 
training, and by throwing a stick at him accus- 
toms him to dodge the threatened danger. The 
victim is tied to the stake by a cord, nine or ten 
yards long, attached to one leg. The person who 
throws stands at a distance of twenty-two yards, 
and is allowed three shies for a twopence, and 
wins the cock if he can knock him down and run 
up and catch him before he recovers his legs. A 
well-trained cock will be productive of considera- 
ble revenue to its owner. A piece cut from a 
broomstick is commonly used for a shy, and the 


cruel pastime does not stop with the cock’s life, 
for after it has been killed it is placed in the hat 
and won a second time for the person who can 
knock it out.” Cockfighting, as compared to this 
brutal and cowardly sport, may be reckoned among 
the ‘‘ tender mercies” of barbarity. Throwing at 
cocks occupied the forenoon, and the afternoon 
was devoted to playing ball. 

From the accounts of the game it would seem 
it was the origin of the present pastime football, 
which was quite as popular then as now, with 
both old and young, as a writer of the period 
records : “‘ The ancient and wealthy men of the 
city come forth ou horseback to see the sport of 
the young men and to take part of the pleasure 
in beholding their agility.” Another custom com- 
mon among the schoolboys of the time, on Fasten’s 
Even, or Shrove Tuesday, was to bar out the mas- 
ter, which, when successfully carried out, deposed 
him and excluded him from the school for a pe- 
riod of three days. ‘This was considered a per- 
fectly legitimate practice befitting the season of 
revelry, and during the time of expulsion the 
schoolhouse was turned into a fortress and de- 
fended by the boys, who, barricaded within, 
guarded their stronghold like a besieged city. 
Their weapons of defense were generally popguns 
made of box tree or elder. The master, mean- 
while, made strenuous efforts to regain his citadel 
and resume his lost authority. If he succeeded, 
heavy tasks were imposed, school was resumed, 
and authority was recognized without question ; 
but if the boys held out, terms of capitulation 
were submitted by the master and accepted by 
the students. These were summed up in an old 
formula of Latin Leonine verse, wherein was stip- 
ulated the hours and time of day that were to be 
allotted to study, and which to recreation, during 
the ensuing year. Securities were required on 
each side for carrying this contract out to the 
letter, and the paper was signed by master and 
pupils. One of the terms usually exacted in 
these contracts, and which was immediately car- 
ried out, was at once to celebrate the victory by 
a football match and a cockfight. Match games 
were played, details of which were the general 
topic of conversation among the villagers, and 
created as much excitement then as news of the 
great games does at the present time. The party 
whose cocks won the greatest number of battles 
in the cockpit was declared the victor and given 
the prize, a small silver bell, which was suspended 
to the button of his hat and worn for three suc- 
cessive Sundays. This custom doubtless had its 
origin in bells having usually been the reward of 
victory in rural contests. 

In the records of the city of Norwich we read 
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of a carnival being held as early as 1440 on Shrove 
Tuesday, when their chief official led a proces- 
sion of which he was crowned king. This pro- 
cession, which was held annually, was formed of 
twelve equestrians answering to the months of the 
year, each horseman appropriately attired for the 
season he represented. After the Months came 
subjects to represent Lent, clad in white and red 
herring skins, with their horses trapped in oys- 
ter shells in place of tinsel, in token of the holy 
and penitential time that was at hand. 

The Christmas season ends with the beginning 
of Lent, and in token thereof in some parts of 
England effigies of the Holly-Boy and the Ivy-Girl 
are burned. The peasantry of France distinguish 
Ash Wednesday in a similar manner, and carry an 
effigy, not unlike that of Guy Fawkes, from vil- 
lage to village, and after sundry absurd mum- 
meries bury the corpse. This is doubtless a relic 
of the same usage. Contrary to the belief that 
there is more pain than pleasure in life, we find 
less to say of the customs of the day which marks 
the beginning of the season of penance than of 
that which closes the year’s festivities. Lent was 
counted to begin on what is now the first Sunday 
of Lent and to end on Easter Eve, which covers a 
period of forty-two days, from which the four 
Sundays subtracted upon which it is not consid- 
ered lawful to fast, leaves only thirty-six days. 
Therefore, that the time should embrace the num- 
ber of days which our Saviour fasted, Pope Greg- 
ory added four days of the preceding week, begin- 
ning with the Wednesday so called Ash Wednes- 
day, because on that day the palms which were 
blessed on Palm Sunday of the previous year are 
burned and the ashes blessed and distributed to 
the faithful, to remind them of the instability of 
life and the final end of man. Lent is so called 
from the time of the year in which it falls, the 
word ‘lent ” in the Saxon language signifying 
spring, and is used to designate the spring fast, 
which is always regulated to begin so that it will 
terminate the vernal equinox, or Easter, to re- 
mind us of our Saviour’s sufferings which ended 
with His glorious resurrection. 

In some parts of France it is customary on the 
first Sunday of Lent to make large fires in the 
street, hence it is called Firebrand Sunday. The 
practice came from the processions formerly held 
on that day by the peasants, who marched through 
the country with lighted torches of straw to drive 
away the bad air from the earth, apparently a sani- 
tary measure not without some reason. In the 
‘* Festa Anglo Romana” the Sundays of Lent are 
thus designated : the first is called Quadragesima, 
or Invocavit ; the second, Reminiscere ; the third, 
Oculi; the fourth, Letare ; the fifth, Judica, and 
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the sixth, Dominica Magna. Mid-Lent or Le- 
tare Sunday is also known in some countries as 
Mothering Sunday, from the ancient custom of 
visiting the mother church and making offerings 
at the high altar on that day. From this grew a 
practice which is still in vogue in some parts of 
England. It is known as “‘ Mothering,” or Mid- 
Lenting, when all the servants or apprentices 
on Mid-Lent Sunday visited their parents, to re- 
ceive their blessing and make them a present of 
money, @ trinket or some dainty eatable—a beau- 
tiful custom which none wished to omit: 


‘* Til to thee a simnell bring 
’Gainst thou go’st a-mothering, 
So that when she blesseth thee 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.” 


In the Roman Catholic churches the purple 
vestments used in seasons of penance are laid 
aside on Letare Sunday, and rose-colored ones 
worn for the day, while the music takes on a 
gladder tone than that used at any other time 
during Lent, probably in commemoration of 
Christ’s last public appearance, when He miracu- 
lously fed the five thousand on the five barley 
loaves and two fishes, and then retired into the wil- 
derness, where He remained until He came forth 
to make His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the 
Sunday before His crucifixion. From Passion 
Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent, until Good 
Friday the statues in the Roman Catholic 
churches are veiled, to commemorate the retire- 
ment of the Saviour when He went into the mount- 
ains and hid Himself. Rites peculiar to the serv- 
ice of Good Friday form part of the ceremonies of 
Passion Sunday. In Rome the Mysteries of 
Christ and His Passion were celebrated with great 
ceremony and deep devotion. 

Palm Sunday commemorates the triumphal 
entry of Christ in Jerusalem, when the Jews ac- 
cepted Him for the time as the Messiah, and 
acknowledged Ilis kingship by strewing palm 
branches in His path as He rode as conqueror on 
the way to the throne of David. 

The palm tree is common in Judea, and grows 
by the wayside. The palm is also the symbol of 
victory. An ancient writer, in speaking of the 
Jews and this festival, says: ‘‘ And thus we take 
palms and flowers in the procession as they did, 
and kneeling at the foot of the cross in the wor- 
ship and memory of Him who died thereon, we 
worship Him with song into the church, as the 
people did our Lord into the city of Jerusalem. 
It is called Palm Sunday for it, because the palm 
betokeneth victory, wherefore all Christian peo- 
ple should have palm in procession in token that 
He hath fought the fiend our enemy, and hath 
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HOLY WEEK PROCESSION IN SEVILLE, SPAIN—‘‘ THE FIVE WOUNDS.” 


victory of him.” The Russo-Greek Church has gala day kept by the boys of the grammar school 
a very solemn procession on Palm Sunday. on the eve of Palm Sunday, which was called 
In some parts of Scotland there was formerly a Palm Saturday. The lads paraded the streets 
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with a palm, or its substitute, a tree of the willow 
species, Salix caprea, in blossom, and ornamented 
with daffodils, mezereon and box tree. ‘This 
custom is a relic of such ancient standing that 
the date of its origin is beyond all memory. Until 
recently it was the custom of the boys both in the 
north and south of England to go ‘‘a-palming ” 
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at this season, and gather slips with the willow 
flowers or buds. These seem to have been selected 
as substitutes for the real palm, because they are 
the only tree or shrub that at this time of the 
year can be easily procured in which the signs of 
vegetation are apparent. The faithful formerly 
carried in their purses a cross made of palm. 
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PALM SUNDAY IN PARIS—BENEDICTION OF THE DRANCHES AT THE CHURCH OF ST. GERMAIN L’AUXERROIS. 
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THE sunshine glowed warmly, though the wind 
was still in the northeast, as we drove up to the 
Church of St. John Lateran. It was “‘ the thing 
to do,” as the finest rendering of the Tenebrx and 
Miserere was to be given there. 

Already empty carriages were standing in rows 
of four deep round two sides of the wide Piazza, 
and groups of persons were thronging thither- 
ward. Holy Thursday, though occurring in Pas- 
sion Week, is considered a devotional festa of joy- 
ous solemnity, as being the day upon which the 
Eucharist was instituted ; so not only the great 
ladies and wives of professional men make holi- 
day, but the shopkeeper and artisan class do the 
same, and all sections of society were crowding 
into this and other churches. 

We paused a moment before entering to look 
from the flight of steps on one of the fairest 
scenes in the city. Below, at a little distance, 
were the ancient walls of heathen Rome, and be- 
yond them gardens bright with spring-clothed 
trees, and then the reaches of the Campagna melt- 
ing away to meet the far-off blue of the hills on 
which St. Paul’s eves rested as he went forth, a 
worn-out but dauntless man, to die. 

The church was cold, and, though such num- 
bers of persons were crowded before the high 
altar, looked in its vastness empty. ‘Two great 
square tribunes were erected facing the choir, and 
were rapidly filling with ladies, mostly dressed in 
mourning. <A cardinal conducted two to the 
steps of one as we entered, and they half knelt 
and kissed his hand in thanks. The long row of 
lights twinkled before the altar, and the Tenebrae 
began. The priests, wearing gray fur tippets, 
were hardly to be seen in the distance and dark- 
The music is vocal entirely, and though 
the tenor is one of wonderful clearness and rich- 
ness, the whole effect is not so impressive as we 
were led to expect—perhaps the restless inatten- 
tion of the worshipers added to this. They came 
and went, as they always do in foreign churches, 
standing perhaps for a few minutes’ view of the 
altar, but soon turning and moving off. We were 
near a side chapel, where, high above our heads, 
steadfast lamp burned before a crucifix. 
Amongst others, two priests drew near, and knelt 
to pray. One speedily finished, and rose to look 
about him. The other, with a rapt face, knelt 
on; his friend grew wearied, and gave him a 
nudge, which brought him like a shot to his feet, 
and away they went talking together. Then two 
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peasant children chased each other past. 
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On wailed the music, and the church seemed to 
grow colder and colder, and the marble pavement 
more chill, and the ever-passing figures still more 
restless. We moved within sight of the altar 
lights. One of these is extinguished at the end 
of each psalm. Some say these lights symbolize 
the prophets who were put to death before the 
coming of « r Lord; others that they represent 
the disciples, who all forsook Him and fled, leav- 
ing Him deserted and alone in His greatest need. 
The last light is not quenched, but carried behind 
the altar, to image our Saviour’s descent into the 
tomb. When the lights are all out the Miserere 
is sung. 

We had been in the church more than an hour, 
and five lights were still burning. We were 
chilled, weary of the monotonous chanting, of the 
great ladies sitting in their tribune and stolidly 
watching, so we made our way out, and sighed 
with relief when we found ourselves once more in 
the sunshine. 

Across the square is the Scala Sancta, and 
thither we turned. We had seen the fashionable 
worship of well-to-do Rome, and longed for a 
touch of reality, and here we found it. When we 
had at other times seen the flight of marble steps 
(now incased mostly in wood), down which our 
Saviour walked from His judgment to His cross, 
we had seen them all but empty. Half a dozen 
figures pressing slowly up them on their knees 
had only reminded us the more vividly of what a 
startling thing Martin Luther dared to do, when, 
with the voice of God in his ears, ‘*'The just shall 
live by faith,” he started to his feet, and against 
all rule turned, and, facing all Catholic Christen- 
dom alone, walked down. Then, too, we had 
seen the two marble groups—one, Pilate pointing 
to Christ—and had felt with him the bitterness 
of his word, ** Behold the man.” We had gazed 
on the patient, bending face of Jesus as Judas 
dared to step forward and “ betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss.” But to-day we only looked at 
the Scala Sancta. On it was a dense crowd of 
slowly upward-moving figures. The crowd con- 
sisted of peasant women in their country dress, of 
men from the Campagna and little children. The 
silence was great. ‘The persons coming down the 
side staircases came reverently and quietly. These 
people’s hearts were in their devotion, As each 
step cleared others came forward and filled it. 
Here indeed was a touch of truth, and the people 
grasped it. These may have been the very steps 
His blessed tired feet trod! And just this little 
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bit of reality drew their hearts up and nearer 
Him. The pieta lying at the top of the steps was 
guarded by a kindly monk, and as each devotee 
rose from his or her knees the five wounds were 
kissed. A contadina with a chubby-cheeked little 
child lifted the movable arm and showed the won- 
dering little one where to press her rosy lips. 

The dead Christ, the loving mother and the 
dark-eyed child made a picture not soon to be 


forgotten. ‘They and we passed on into the little 
chapel. Here was no hurrying, no talking, no 


staring. Religion (even this) had reality. But 
six priests were there, and they were chanting tie 
Tenebre very differently to the artistic display 
made across the road. The little chapel was 
crowded by worshipers ; all who could find space 
were kneeling with bent heads, and the rest stood 
motionless against the wall; four of these were 
soldiers. Light by light went out, and then the 
one was withdrawn before the poor altar. 

The Light of the World was hidden in dark- 
ness, and the Miserere arose. 

We crept silently away, and the sun was setting 
as we crossed the Piazza and made our way to a 
different scene—the Military Church—the fruit 
of the self-devoted labors of Cavaliere Luigi Ca- 
pellini. 

Very near the glorious Pantheon — which, 
though the Popes have nicknamed it a church, 
brings old heathen Rome as a living present be- 
fore one—it stands in the Via delle Cappelle, and 
adjoins the Wesleyan Church (of the Via della 
Secrofa), which was lent for this occasion, for 
Holy Thursday is a festa, also, in the Military 
Church as well as in the Catholic ones, and a 
very solemn one, too. On this night, when our 
Lord instituted the Supper which for over eight- 
een hundred years has been Ilis sign, those 
amongst the Italian soldiers who have, through 
the study of His word, stepped out of Romanism 
and back into His spiritual Church, each year 
openly join the Military Church by partaking of 
the communion with their ‘ Evangelical ” com- 
rades. 

We found the simple building filled from end 
to end by soldiers, who wore the uniforms of all 
the regiments in and around Rome—men of the 
line, engineers and carabineers—for none are now 
unrepresented amongst the Evangelicals, while 
the uniforms worn by some of the officers, and 
the magnificently handsome men of the King’s 
Own Guard showed distinctly amongst the plainer 
uniforms. 

About half the soldiers present were Evangel- 
icals ; the rest were either inquirers or comrades 
come simply as spectators. 

The most intense earnestness marked the whole 
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service, and the bright, intelligent happiness of 
the faces of the members struck one with a pang 
of regret for the men of the same class whom we 
had left at the Scala Sancta. There, an obedient, 
almost stupid trust was the expression one read. 
Here each face said, ‘‘ I know in Whom I have 
believed,” and the ready smile, the brotherly 
though silent grasp of the hand, spoke a fraternal 
welcome as each newcomer entered. It is said, 
** Love buildeth up,” and on this indeed the Mil- 
itary Church is founded. 

Cavaliere Capellini and Mr. Piggott, the Wes- 
leyan minister, conducted the service, but only 
conducted. 'The men had as much to do with 
the worship as they. This must be a strange 
feature in the Evangelical Church to the soldiers 
used to the devotion of the Roman Catholic 
Church, where the service is that of the priests 
only. At all events they enjoyed it, as no one 
could doubt who heard their rich voices blend in 
a volume of sound in the hymns, and in the 
Lord’s Prayer uttered in their native tongue. 
Mr. Piggott spoke upon ‘This do in remem- 
brance of Me,” explaining very earnestly and 
clearly how Christ was the bread of life to the 
soul, and what partaking of Him meant to human 
hearts and lives. Mr. Moody had said, a few 
nights before, ‘‘ Here in Rome I see about me 
everywhere a dead Christ.” 

There was but one hour for the whole service, 
and many of the soldiers had to hurry much to 
secure that; but as they passed out Cavaliere 
Cupellini presented every man who that evening 
had made his “ first communion” with a well- 
bound Bible, the gift of an English lady, who for 
many years has been a fast friend of the Military 
Church. There were not above a dozen visitors 
there, and no parade of the work was made; but 
let our readers remember that as the Italian sol- 
diers only serve for three years, and then return to 
their homes, and that in many of those villages 
the only Bible is the one he carries back, and the 
only Evangelical is the Bersagliere who has served 
in Rome, and surely they will help Cavaliere 
Capellini more substantially than by sympathy. 
As we shook hands Miss Piggott said in a whis- 
per: ‘Have you noticed the gentleman on our 
left ?” 

That tall, pleasant-looking man in a black 
frock coat ?” 

‘Yes. It is but a week since he left off the 
cowl of a Capuchin monk. THe was a preacher in 
the order. He has long been inquiring and study- 
ing his Bible. He is going to devote his life now 
to Evangelistic work in Italy at his own expense.” 

So we had shared in /vs ‘first communion ” 
too. 
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CHILDREN’S MID-LENT PARTY IN PARIS—SALON OF M. DE LESSEPS. 
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SYNOPSIS OF 


Tue story opens with Mark Daryl and his supposed 
wife, Myrtle, driving in a closed carriage to Lymewood. 
The young woman is brutally treated by tha man, who 
tells her that their marriage was not legal, and so insults 
her that she can no longer remain in his company. They 
leave the carriage. She. in despair, shoots herself, and he 
disappears in the woods. ‘The Rev. Paul Rainsford rides 
up, and finding Myrtle, takes her to his home, where she 
s00n recovers consciousness and declares she does not 
wish to live. She is cared for by Cicely Rainsford, the 
parson’s sister. In a short time she gives birth to a baby, 
who is named Gabriel. She does not love the child, be- 
cause he resembles his father. One morning she disap- 
pears, leaving a note consigning Gabriel to Cicely'’s care, 
and requesting that all knowledge of his mother be kept 
from him. 

Twenty years elapse, and the scene changes to Anthony 
Daryl’s house at Crag Head. Anthony’s blind daughter, 
Bruna, is the fiancéz of Gabriel Ferris. Upon her request 
he tells her all he knows of his past ; of his being reared 
by the Rainsfords ; of the secret of his parentage ; of the 
money that was received for his support and education 
from an unknown man, who turns out to be Anthony 
Daryl; of his meeting Jack Lithgow, nicknamed Jack 0’ 
the Light ; of his friendship for him, their quarrels and 
duel, which resulted in Jack being sent to his home in 
South America ; of the gypsy’s warning to beware of Jack 
o’ the Light ; of Mr. Rainsford’s death, and of his engage- 
ment as private secretary to Anthony Daryl. Gabriel’s 
story is interrupted by the entrance of Cicely Rainsford, 
now companion and governess of Bruna. She tells them 
Bruna’s father is dying, and Gabriel ‘‘ took the blind 
girl’s hand, and led her gently up the wide staircase to 


Anthony Daryl’s chamber.” ‘ 


CuaptTer IV. 


On a canopy bed of carved oak lay Anthony 
Daryl, the master of Crag Head. 

He was a man of middle age, powerful of frame, 
grand of face—the Daryls had ever been a hand- 
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some race. Though stricken now with mortal 
illness, his dark eyes burned brightly ; he wore a 

calm, collected air, as though he meant to meet 
death with a brave front. 

‘*Come nearer, Gabriel,” he said, as Ferris en- 
tered the chamber, leading Bruna in her pathetic 
white beauty. ‘‘I have much to say, and the 
time is short.” 

Miss Cicely, who had followed the young pair 
across the threshold, made as if to retire, but An- 
thony Daryl interposed. 

‘‘Stay, Miss Rainsford,” he said ; 
secrets from you.” 

Then he stretched out his arms to his blind 
daughter, and drew her down to his breast. 

“« My child !” he groaned ; ‘‘ my innocent, help- 
less darling! To leave you alone in the world is 
worse than death. You know how tenderly I love 
you. Before I go I must provide for your safety.” 

Her head was on his heart. Her great braids of 
fair hair swept to the floor. A wood fire burning 
on the brass andirons of the ample hearth shone 
on the two—wrapped their pallor and despair in 
a mocking blaze of light. ° 

‘*Oh, papa, how can I live without you ?” 
sobbed the girl. ‘‘ What will become of me if you 
leave me alone ?” 

“*Gabriel !” called Anthony Daryl, in a firm 
voice ; ‘‘ where are you, Gabriel ?” 

‘* Here, sir!” answered Gabriel Ferris, advanc- 
ing to the canopy bed. 

The sick man grasped the hand of his secretary 
and placed his daughter’s in it, palm upon palm. 

**T cannot die till I know that she has a pro- 
tector, a defender,” he said. ‘‘ Are you reacy to 
marry her at once, Gabriel ?” 

The young fellow’s face was all 
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teady ? Most certainly, sir!” 

«‘And you, Bruna, will you take Gabriel for 
your husband this very hour ?” 

‘‘T will do whatever you wish, whatever you 
ask, papa,” answered Bruna. 

Anthony Daryl drew a breath of relief. 

‘‘T have sent my groom Roger for a clergyman 
and a license,” he said. ‘‘ This night, Gabriel, 
you must make Bruna your wife. I cannot last 
till morning, and she must not be left unpro- 
tected, like a dove in the talons of the hawk. 
When I am dead the nearest relative that remains 
to her will be her most dangerous foe. She is 
blind and helpless, and altogether unable to cope 
with him. I feel sure that he will try to get pos- 
session of her person, and, if possible, rob her of 
her inheritance. He is her uncle and my brother, 
and his name is Mark Daryl.” 

Bruna raised herself from the speaker’s breast. 
Her little white face put on a listening look. 

**Mark Daryl, my uncle Mark ?” she faltered. 

“‘Yes. On rare occasions you have heard me 
mention him, Bruna ?” 

She nodded. 

‘‘He has long been a thorn in my flesh, a dis- 
grace to the name of Daryl. I need not offend 
your ears with his history. We are sons of the 
same father, but no affection ever existed between 
us. For twenty years Mark and I have been 
sworn enemies. His own portion of the family 
inheritance he squandered in youth, like the 
prodigal son of Scripture ; then he sought by every 
possible means to get possession of myshare. Fail- 
ing in that, he became my bitter foe. He is 
younger than I—an unscrupulous man, still in 
the prime of life, who will stop at nothing to gain 
his own ends—a man for my poor little girl to 
fear with her whole heart !” 

**Oh, papa !” 

“For along time Mark has been abroad. I 
have heard of him in several Continental cities, 
and particularly at Monte Carlo, living the life of 
an unprincipled adventurer. Some weeks ago he 
returned to New York. A letter in his familiar 
handwriting soon apprised me of the fact, and 
also aroused my apprehensions for your future 
safety. He had somehow discovered that I was in 
failing health, and he confessed his intentions 
without reserve. 

***That miserable blind daughter of yours,’ he 
said, ‘must not expect to inherit a// your hoard, 
Anthony. What does a girl like Bruna want of 
money? At your death I shall be her natural 
guardian, and also her heir. From long roving 
round the world [ have returned to America to 
take charge of my niece and her fortune. I am 
glad to hear that you have made some profitable 


investments. That sightless chit does not need 
much—her wants can be only of the simplest 
kind, and with her infirmity, marriage, of course, 
is out of the question. Our race, it seems, is 
likely to end with a sickly girl minus the visual 
faculty—bah! In view of these facts, Anthony, 
I hope you will have the decency to remember me 
in your will, for 7 have eyes, and, in spite of our 
interminable quarrels, Iam your brother. Have 
I not played the wanderer and vagabond long 
enough ? Now that you are ready to shuffle off 
this mortal coil, provide for me in some suitable 
manner, and I will settle down at Crag Head in 
your place, and assume the réle of tender uncle 
and guardian to your blind daughter.’” 

Gabriel’s eyes flashed. 

‘*The scoundrel!” he cried, hotly. ‘*Did he 
dare to write like that ? It is easy to see through 
his designs, sir !” 

‘Yes; and now you understand why I wish 
Bruna to marry you to-night, Gabriel ? Consider 
the situation: My brother Mark may be lurking 
near us even now, bent, of course, upon mischief. 
‘[his place is unspeakably lonely—far removed 
from the highroad and from neighbors. Our 
servants are few and old. A deed of violence 
might be done here with impunity. You havea 
true, honest heart, Gabriel, and I believe you love 
my poor Bruna sincerely 3 

**] do!—God is my witness, I do!” 

**As your wife she will be safe from Mark 
Daryl’s machinations—he cannot meddle with her 
fortune, nor assume control of her movements. 
Heaven forbid that I should prejudice you against 
my brother, Gabriel—no, no, that must not be! 
Never quarrel with him, dear boy; never offer 
him injury of any sort; but should he attempt to 
harm Bruna, who can blame me if I say, Defend 
my poor blind child ?” 

**T will defend her, sir—I will 

With a trembling hand Anthony Daryl smoothed 
the fair head of his daughter. 

** My little girl, with Gabriel for your husband, 
and Miss Rainsford for your friend, you can defy 
even an enemy like your uncle Mark. Now you 
know why I desire your marriage to precede my 
death. Mark has discovered that I am doomed. 
As soon as the breath leaves my body he will ap- 
pear here. He is next of kin, and altogether law- 
less ; but when he finds a husband here watching 
over your interests he will withdraw discomfited.” 

The sick man took from beneath his pillow a 
prayer book, with a cross on the cover. 

‘Put your hand on this sacred sign, Gabriel,” 
he said, ‘‘and swear to be always kind to Bruna 
—to cherish her tenderly—to make her happy all 
the days of her life !” 
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Ferris obeyed. 

‘*I swear to make her happy, so far as I have 
the power,” he said. ‘‘ I swear to cherish and love 
her always !” 

‘She is a child—a mere child !” groaned the fa- 
ther, “‘ too young to marry, and yet I give her to 
you, Gabriel—willingly, even gladly, I consign her 


future to your charge. Be good to her, as I have 
been good to you. In the days when you were 
helpless and needy I was your friend, boy. Repay 
me now by faithful devotion to Bruna.” 

Ferris changed color. 

‘*On my honor, I will, sir! But why did you 
do all that for me, and in secrecy too? Do you 
know more about my origin than you have yet 
told me ? What claim had the boy Gabriel Ferris 
upon your bounty ? You have touched a subject 
very near my heart, sir. If any important fact 
has been kept from me I beg you will not refuse 
to disclose it now.” 

But Anthony Daryl had already exhausted his 
strength: he fell back on his pillow ; the breath 
fluttered faintly on his lips. The secretary, lean- 
ing low, heard him mutter : i 

** Another time—yes—you shall know—remem- 
ber—don’t quarrel with Mark. It was best to 
keep your birth a secret—through you the heart 
of your mother might have been wrung again. 
You will have the Daryl money, after all. I have 
tried to make things right—right a 

Ilis eyes closed —he was speechless. Miss Cicely 
arose and pushed Gabriel gently back from the 
bed. ‘ Do not agitate him further !” she implored. 
‘‘He is very weak.” Then she hastened to raise 
Bruna to her feet. 

‘*My dear child,” she said, tenderly, ‘‘ we all 
see that your father’s death will leave you exposed 
to great danger. He has made the matter per- 
fectly plain, I think. We ought to be glad that 
he has also pointed out a way of escape for you. 
Let us now prepare for your marriage, Bruna. 
Roger may return with the clergyman at any 
moment.” 

Bruna Daryl stood up in the firelight, with her 
flaxen braids sweeping to her knees, and a look of 
awe and bewilderment on her young face. 

«« My marriage ?” she murmured. ‘Very well. 
Papa wishes it, and he knows what is best for me. 
Such a bride as I am can need no preparation. I 
am ready, Miss Rainsford—quite ready.” 

Ferris was still bending over his henefactor—a 
keen disappointment filled him. By one failing 
breath he had missed the revelation of his life’s 
secret. And Anthony Daryl might never rally— 
never speak again ! 

Bruna, who seemed to know his moods by in- 
atinct, softly touched his arm. 
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‘* My heart aches for you,” she whispered, ‘‘ but 
he will find his voice directly—he will tell you 
whatever you wish to know. Take my hand, 
Gabriel—feel how cold it is. We are to be mar- 
ried to-night—your blind Bruna is to become 
your wife now—znow !” 

Instantly he put away all thought of himself, 
and gathered the frail white creature up to his 
heart. 

‘*T never heard of your uncle Mark till this 
night,” he said. ‘Plainly he is a dangerous 
character, and your father’s precautionary meas- 
ures are most wise and necessary. My poor dar- 
ling, why do you tremble? Surely you are not 
afraid to trust yourself to me? So far as I can, 
I will be to you husband and father in one.” 

She clung to her lover with an intensity of ap- 
prehension that startled him. 

‘Hold me fast, Gabriel,” she entreated ; 
‘‘something seems to be tearing me from you— 
hold me fast !” 

Miss Cicely had shifted the position of the can- 
dles, and was pouring a little cordial betwixt 
Anthony Daryl’s lips. As she put down the glass 
a clatter of hoofs sounded outside Crag Head, and 
immediately a servant appeared at the door. 

** Roger has come, ma’am,” the maid announced, 
‘‘and the clergyman is with him.” 

‘*Show him into the next room, Janet,” whis- 
pered Miss Cicely, and she nodded to Ferris, and 
went to meet the reverend gentleman in the ad- 
joining apartment. 

He was a young man—a stranger. 

“© You sent for Mr. Hansel,” he said, but un- 
fortunately he has gone on a journey, and will not 
return till to-morrow. I am his new assistant— 
he left me to answer such calls as might be made 
in his absence.” 

Miss Cicely bowed. Her heart was always warm 
toward the cloth. ‘This man, too, had a look like 
Paul. 

**T heard that Mr. Hansel had secured an assist- 
ant in his parish work,” she said. ‘‘ You come 
to act in his stead—it cannot matter in the least 
that you are a stranger tous. There is a dying 
man to comfort here, and a pair of young people 
to unite in marriage. Under the circumstances, 
we have no preparations to make—everything will 
be ready immediately.” 

The young clergyman laid aside his cloak, and 
Miss Rainsford turned back to Anthony Daryl’s 
chamber, to speak to the lovers. In doing this 
she mechanically closed the door betwixt the two 
rooms. At the same moment a thundering noise 
rang through the house—some rude hand was ply- 
ing the big brass knocker of Crag Ifead in an ex- 
traordinary fashion. 
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“‘Open !” shouted a voice. 


Miss Cicely in great alarm turned to Gabriel 
Ferris. 

‘¢¢ Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late ?’” 
he quoted. “I will go and see, Miss Cicely.” 
And he put Bruna gently down in the nearest 
chair. ‘ Probably the doctor has returned.” 

‘And is he making all that uproar when he 
knows Mr. Daryl’s condition ?” said Miss Rains- 
ford. ‘Impossible! It cannot be the doctor— 
though, to be sure, Roger ought to have brought 
him.” 

The knocking was repeated more insolently, 
more imperatively than before. Mingled with it, 
the protesting voice of Roger the groom was 
heard : 

‘For God’s sake, don’t batter down the door, 
sir! Mr. Anthony is dying, and there’s nobody 
with the women folks but the young secretary. 
You were always a wild one, sir—what is it that 
you mean to do here ?” 

Anthony Daryl did not move or open his eyes. 
The disturbance had failed to arouse him—he 
gave no sign of life. Ferris glanced once toward 
the bed, then signed to Miss Cicely. 

“Stay here with Bruna,” he whispered, ‘and 
I will soon find out the meaning of this clamor.” 

And he hurried from the chamber, down the 
stair, to the floor below. 


CHAPTER V. 

Two MILES distant from Crag Ilead, in a nar- 
row, sandy street of the old town of Fogport, 
close to the water side, stood a public house, 
known as the Fisherman’s Rest. It was a relic of 
days when the stagecoach was the connecting 
link betwixt Fogport and Salem city. Modern 
improvement had never intruded upon it. Its 
huge chimneys and open fireplaces, its low rooms 
crossed by painted beams, its small-paned win- 
dows and crooked stairways were all in the style 
of a century ago. 

On the autumn night when Anthony Daryl lay 
dying at Crag Head a knot of loungers had gath- 
ered about the bar at the Rest, drinking, smoking 
and exchanging gossip, everyone a habitué of the 
place. Apart from these, at a table in a corner, 
sat two strangers, ‘‘lookers on in Venice,” and 
listeners also. 

The first of the twain was a man of middle age, 
dark as a Spaniard, and strikingly good-looking, 
although certain sensual lines, the mark of long 
dissipation, marred the beauty of his face. His 
sloe-black eyes were still keen as a hawk’s. Not 
a thread of silver showed in his thatch of black 
hair. His figure was erect and supple. Three 


and twenty years of riotous living had, after all, 
left few traces on Mark Daryl’s outward man. 

His companion was younger ; indeed, he might 
have been the other’s son. He wore a felt hat 
crushed over his brows, and a frieze coat, with a 
high collar, turned up about his ears. ‘Little 
could be seen of his face save the end of a straight 
nose, and a sulky, boyish-looking mouth. Glasses 
and a bottle of brandy stood on the table before 
the twain. Both had been drinking; but while 
the elder seemed none the worse for his potations, 
the younger, less used to excesses, wore the look 
and air of a man no longer in full control of his 
own faculties. 

** By my soul,” Mark Daryl was muttering, in 
a suppressed tone, ‘the Fisherman’s Rest has 
changed little in three and twenty years—for it is 
that period since I last set foot here. Many a 
youthful lark I’ve had at the Rest. Gods of 
Hellas! this brandy is wretched stuff. It seems 
to have got into your head, Bevil—you are buta 
callow fledgeling—one cannot expect you to keep 
pace with a veteran like me. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter order a room, and put you to bed, boy.” 

He that was called Bevil started up angrily. 

“Thank you, Daryl; I am not so bad as you 
think. I can keep awake without trouble—yes, 
and follow you up to Crag Head, never fear.” 

The other pressed the speaker’s arm. 

‘‘Hush ! don’t breathe my name in this place, 
lad. I’m a sort of pariah, remember—I don’t 
care to be recognized by those rogues at the bar. 
They might guess at once that I was up to mis- 
chief.” 

*‘ But why do we waste time in this way ?” de- 
manded Bevil, impatiently. ‘‘ You are anxious 
to find out what is going on at Crag Head, as you 
call the place, and so am I—and witi good rea- 
son, too, for if your brother does not leave you 
some of his money how can I hope to recover the 
outrageous sums that you owe me? Come, let’s 
be off.” 

**Not so fast,” answered Daryl. ‘This inn 
used to be a famous place for gossip, you see, and 
I thought it well to drop in here, and look and 
listen awhile, before pushing on to our destina- 
tion. I may as well tell you that I am treading 
dangerous ground, and I would be glad to know 
the exact state of things at the Crag before I 
make my bow to Anthony.” 

devil shrugged his shoulders, 

“These fishermen seem to be talking entirely 
of their own affairs. Go up to the bar, and ask 
them boldly the news from Crag Head.” 

‘And run the risk of instant recognition ? 
Perdition! you have no patience. This journey 
to the Crag is your last hope as well as mine, 
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Bevil. Yet I will be frank with you ; my brother 
Anthony is a pig-headed fellow, and in my pres- 
ent venture the chances are dead against me. I 
may not be able to squeeze a dollar from him. 
Not long ago I was reckless enough to write a 
letter which must have put him on his guard. 
Well, you were bound to come along with me to- 
night, Bevil, and I rather like your company. As 
your interests and mine are one in the matter, I 
rely on you for whatever help you can give me.” 

*€ Look here,” said Bevil, moodily ; ‘‘ I’ve come 
along with you, Daryl, simply to get the money 
you owe me. I want my moncy !” 





blind girl is in bad health, and after ner death I 
shall inherit everything ; but, plague take it, I 
can’t wait for her death !—my needs press too in- 
solently. Something must be done at once.” 
Bevil was drawing his gloves absently on and 
off his well-shaped hands. 
«‘ What a beast you are, to be sure !” he sneered. 
‘‘ By my soul, were I your brother I would kick 
you out of Crag Head, or set the dogs upon you.” 
** You forget that Anthony is a sick man.” 
‘*Then the servants should doit! I say, you 
have cleaned out my pockets, Daryl, and got me 
in no end of a scrape, and, of course, I mean to 











‘$HE STARED AT THE KNOT OF PEOPLE STANDING THERE IN THE CENTRE OF HIS CHAMBER.” 


‘*And you shall have it, if Anthony can be 
made to relent,” replied Daryl, cheerfully. ‘‘ It’s 
true that I’ve borrowed freely from your purse, 
and lost a good sum to you in play, Bevil, but if 
my plans succeed to-night I’ll wipe out the 
debt.” ’ 

‘‘ What the deuce are your plans, anyway ?” de- 
manded Bevil, irritably. ‘‘ Do you expect to wrest 
from your niece her paternal inheritance ?” 

**T would if I could,” replied Daryl, frankly ; 
‘‘but there’s no such luck. I’m going to Crag 
Head to remind Anthony that he has a brother, 
who must be provided for out of the estate. The 


follow you till I discover what chance I really have 
of getting back my lost money. But all the same, 
it is detestable business.” 

The elder man laughed softly. 

«Drink, I notice, never improves your temper, 
Bevil. Have I cleaned out your pockets?” He 
looked narrowly at his young comrade. ‘I feel 
convinced that you know of ways by which you 
might easily fill them again. You’re no common 
chap, Bevil.” 

‘Stuff !” answered Bevil, ungraciously. 

‘More than once in our brief acquaintance I 
have detected the signs of indigo blood in you. 
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Don’t frown—very likely, you have good connec- 
tions in the background 1“ 

“< We won’t mention them. You have nothing 
to do with my connections, Dary].” 

“Only in a business way, dear boy. If they 
are as I suspect, of the right sort, you might beg 
or borrow a few hundreds, or even thousands, to 
help us both out of a tight place r 

Bevil’s moody face grew red as fire. He dashed 
his fist down on the table with such violence that 
the glasses leaped. 

“*Confound your impudence, Daryl! No third 
party is to be mixed up in my racket with you. 
I shall not beg or borrow of anyone—don’t dare 
to make the suggestion, or I’ll brain you with this 
brandy bottle !” 

“Softly, you young idiot !” 

Daryl glanced apprehensively toward the men 
at the bar, but all were absorbed in discussing the 
recent loss of a Gloucester fishing schooner—they 
had heard nothing. 

‘Then I must interview Anthony. I'll trot you 
into his presence, and say: ‘ Here’s a youth with 
whom I have lately been gambling. I owe hima 
few hundreds, and he clings to me like a limpet 
to a rock. In Heaven’s name, cancel his debt that 
I] may be quit of him.’ There, take another drop 
of the liquor to keep up your spirits, boy.” 

‘‘Not I,” answered Bevil, testily. ‘‘ Do you 
want to leave me under the table? I believe you 
capable of any treachery 

‘* Hush !” 

Daryl chanced to be sitting with his face to 
the door, An elderly man in a rough great- 
coat, and with a riding whip in hand, was just 
entering the room. He shuffled up to the bar, 
and in a wheezy voice called for a thimbleful of 
whisky. Daryl’s eyes followed him with sudden 
interest. 

‘‘ Where have I seen that face before ?” he mut- 
tered. 

The landlord of the Fisherman’s Rest promptly 
dropped the subject of the lost Gloucester schoon- 
er, to take up his business duties. He set the 
whisky, with the agreeable adjuncts of hot water 
and sugar, before the new arrival. 

“Hello, Roger!” he said. ‘‘ How’s Anthony 
Daryl to-night ?” 

‘*Going fast,” answered Roger, as he stirred his 
drink briskly. ‘* He won’t last till midnight.” 

‘So! What are you after in the town, man ?” 

‘A parson and a marriage license,” replied 
Roger. ‘‘ We’re a-going to have a wedding at 
Crag Head to-night. Mr. Anthony wants to see 
his little blind gal married before he leaves her.” 

This announcement produced a decided sensa- 
tion among the loungers at the bar. 











‘*Who’s the bridegroom ?” asked a voice. 

‘““Why, Mr. Ferris, the young secretary, of 
course. He’s been the girl’s sweetheart for a year 
back.” 

‘*Gabriel Ferris is in for a good thing,” com- 
mented one of the men. ‘“‘ He’ll get money 
enough with Bruna Daryl to make him forget her 
blindness.” 

Roger sipped his whisky with relish. 

‘*It were so blasted co!d on the road,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘I had to stop for a warmer, gentlemen. 
Mr. Anthony knows what he’s about. It’s my 
opinion he’s doing well to provide that poor little 
gal with a protector. What can she say or do for 
herself ?” 

‘‘ Look here,” said the landlord, with an air of 
solicitude ; ‘‘does anybody know who Gabriel 
Ferris is ? Can he be safely trusted with Anthony 
Daryl’s daughter ?” 

Nobody answered for a moment. Roger, hav- 
ing drained his glass, put it down on the bar, and 
drew on his coarse woolen gloves. 

“Well, as to that,” he said, “it’s fair to sup- 
pose Mr. Anthony himself has looked into the 
matter. We don’t pretend to have Mr. Ferris’s 
history at our tongues’ end, but most of us like 
him. He seems to be of the honest kind. Miss 
Bruna ain’t likely to live long—she’s a frail little 
critter—but it’s better for Mr. Ferris to have her 
money than some others that we could name—her 
uncle Mark, for instance.” 

«That wild scamp !” said a voice. ‘‘ He’s living 
somewhere over seas.” 

** No,” corrected Roger ; “‘ he’s back again, like 
a bad penny. Mr. Anthony got a letter from him 
only a few weeks ago—like enough ’twas that 
which put this marriage business into his head. 
Now, I'll ride on to the parsonage.” 

“‘Mr. Hansel, the minister, is gone to-night,” 
volunteered one of the men. ‘‘ You'll find no- 
body there but the new assistant, and he’s a 
stranger in these parts.” 

‘«That don’t signify,” said Roger. ‘‘ One par- 
son is as good as another, I take it. All we want 
is the knot tied, and maybe a prayer said. Good 
night, friends. Marriage and death are like oil 
and water—they don’t mix well.” 

The old man walked out of the inn. At the 
table in the corner Mark Daryl and his comrade 
had listened to every word of the conversation. 
As the groom vanished the two looked at each 
other. Daryl made a signal, and both arose—they 
had already paid their score—and followed Roger. 

‘* Anthony is going to marry the girl to-night 
to some beggarly secretary,” whispered Daryl in 
the ear of his companion ; ‘“‘ mind you, to-night / 
So that is the game! I must block it !” 
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Just outside the inn door he overtook Roger, 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

** How,” he said, coolly, ‘‘ has the world wagged 
with you for three and twenty years back, old 
man ?” 

Roger started, and stared at the speaker. 

‘** Bless my soul,” he cried, ‘‘is it Mark Daryl 
or his speerit ?” 

‘* Mark Daryl in the flesh. I’ll warrant you re- 
member the days when you served me at Crag 
Head, and felt the sting of my whip lash for your 
stupidity and insolence.” 

**Lor’, sir!” stammered Roger, more amazed 
than pleased. 

** And you are still in my brother’s employ, eh ? 
I heard all that you said in the barroom just now 
—some things were not very flattering to myself ; 
but I forgive you—old servants are apt to make 
free with their betters. And Anthony is expected 
to die before midnight, and he wants to marry 
my niece in advance to some lackey of his own ? 
You are on your way to fetch a parson — have 
I described the situation correctly ?” 

In the frosty moonlight Roger stood, still star- 
ing at his former master. The sight seemed to 
give him what he would have called a “ turn.” 

‘* Lor’, yes, sir, that’s all true enough ; but you 
—begging your parding—where did you come 
from, Mr. Mark——” 

‘‘Never mind. Ingrate! you served me before 
Anthony—why, you ought to go wild with joy at 
seeing me again !” 

But no emotion of the kind was visible on 
Roger’s battered countenance. Perhaps the sting 
of the whip lash yet rankled in his memory. He 
gave a very doubtful glance at Bevil, who had not 
yet spoken, and shifted uneasily from one foot to 
the other. 

“« My eyes !” he blurted out at last ; ‘‘ whatever 
has brought you back to Fogport, Mr. Mark ?” 

Daryl smiled. 


‘** Dost thou not know I am a wayward man ? 


I will propound all questions, woodenhead, and 
do you confine yourself strictly to replies. Who 
is the Gabriel Ferris that Anthony means to make 
his son-in-law ?” 

‘*He’s been living at Crag Head these few years 
back, sir,” answered Roger. ‘He keeps Mr. An- 
thony’s business accounts, and takes care of his 
correspondence, and sich like.” 

“Sly scoundrel ! consummate intriguer ! 
he thinks to marry my niece !” 

“Yes, sir !” 

A wicked gleam leaped up in Mark Daryl’s eyes 
—a sudden reckless determination took form and 
shape in his fertile brain. 


And 
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‘Roger, it is very fortunate that I have met 
you here !” he said, softly. ‘‘ Listen: I am on my 
way to Crag Head, with this friend,” nodding to- 
ward Bevil. ‘I shall assume immediate control 
of all my dying brother’s affairs.” 

Roger fairly jumped. 

“Lord help him, then !—I mean, sir—I don’t 
think you’re expected.” 

‘“That’s of no consequence. If you wish to 
keep your place, you will from this moment obey 
my orders—mine only. I am now at the head of 
everything. How many servants shall I find at 
the Crag ?” 

Roger counted them on his fingers. 

‘« Two housemaids, sir, and Miss Rainsford, who 
is governess to the little blind gal. Then there’s 
Mr. Ferris, and that’s all.” 

**Good. Now go back to the barroom, and ask 
for two horses. My friend and I came by train to 
Fogport, and we cannot trust our legs to take us 
further. We will ride with you for the license 
and the clergyman. Tell the landlord that we are 
parties who have urgent business with Anthony 
Daryl, and that we are mad to reach Crag Head 
before he dies.” He chuckled audibly. ‘‘ Fort- 
une unbends her brows at last. You have done 
me a rare service to-night, Roger. My brother 
wants a husband for his daughter—well, he shall 
have one! Make haste now—my friend and I 
will wait here.” 

Roger, dazed with so much browbeating, went, 
as he was bidden. Mark Daryl turned to Bevil. 
The moonlight shone on both faces. That of the 
elder rogue was full of suppressed excitement. 

‘«‘A word in your ear, boy,” he said; ‘‘the 
game is in my hands—I must play it boldly. You 
are a daredevil, I know, ready for any adventure. 
Help me now to save the Daryl money, and the 
daughter of the Danyls, from a presumptuous 
stranger, an insolent upstart, who calls himself 
Gabriel Ferris.” 

To the surprise of the elder man, Bevil broke 
into a peal of laughter. 

‘‘T will!” he cried, with sudden energy—with 
an eagerness altogether new to him. ‘‘ Gabriel 
Ferris! Yes, by my soul, I will help you !” 

‘Your hand on it, Bevil.” 

The two claspéd hands. Daryl’s face was full 
of evil exultation. 

‘* Anthony dying,” he murmured —‘‘ my niece 
blind—a stranger for a parson—two or three 
women servants guarding the house—and this 
fool of a Roger, who quakes when I look at him. 
Could any circumstances be more favorable ?” 

‘Don’t mutter!” said Bevil, stamping impa- 
tiently on the frosty earth. ‘‘ What’s in your 
mind, man ?” 
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«Just this, Bevil: I owe you money—you are 
anxious for payment. If death gets possession of 
Anthony before I do I cannot hope to bully him 
into paying my debts. But I knowa way in which 
you can, if you will, secure your money, and at 
the same time rout the secretary with slaughter.” 
He put his lips to the young man's ear. “Marry 
my niece, in Ferris’s stead, to-night !” 

Perhaps the audacity of the proposal struck 
Bevil dumb. At any rate, he simply stared 
straight out before him, into the night, and an- 
swered nothing. 

“A girl without sight cannot know one bride- 
groom from another,” continued Mark. ‘Iam 
her uncle—and, after Anthony, her nearest of 
kin—I have a right to give her to you. We will 
divide her fortune between us. A blind wife is 
not a desirable possession, to be sure, but, from 
all accounts, she is doomed—ske cannot live long 
to trouble you. ‘A frail creature,’ Roger called 
her. Consider her only a temporary embarrass- 
ment, boy—you will soon be quit of her.” 

Bevil still stood speechless. To clinch his argu- 
ments, Daryl said : 

‘‘Tf Anthony dies obdurate you will never sce 
a penny of all that I owe you. This is your sole 
chance to make good your losses by me. ‘Time, 
circumstances and fate are all in your favor. 
Speak, man! Prompt action, as well as boldness, 
is necessary for our success. Will you marry 
Bruna, and give me half her fortune ?” 

At that moment Roger appeared around a cor- 
ner of the house, leading two horses, ready for the 
road. His own nag stood tied to a post near by. 

“*Here’s the beasts for you, Mr. Mark. Land- 
lord says——” 

But neither of the men waited for the remarks 
of the landlord. Bevil seized the bridle of one 
animal, and leaped with amazing lightness into 
the saddle. 

“‘T’ll marry the girl,” he whispered to Mark 
Daryl ; “ but the division of her money—that’s an- 
other matter, Mephistopheles !” 

Daryl mounted also. 

“‘We shall see,” he answered, composedly. 
«* You are still muddled with brandy—we cannot 
reason together now. Come on.” 

Followed by the scared and quaking Roger, the 
two men clattered away from the inn door, bent 
upon a piece of mischief unprecedented even in 
the deeds of wild Mark Daryl. 





CHAPTER VI. 


As GABRIEL Ferris descended the staircase, 
intent upon learning the cause of the sudden dis- 
turbance at Crag Head, he saw that thé house 
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door was standing wide open, and that some one 
had entered the low-ceiled parlor, where, an hour 
before, he had told Bruna Daryl the story of his 
life. Crossing the threshold of that familiar 
room, he found himself confronting two men— 
strangers—who stood on the firelit hearth, whis- 
pering, as though in council. At sight of Ferris, 
one—the elder—stepped boldly, insolently for- 
ward, 

“Ah,” he said, dryly, ‘‘ doubtless this is An- 
thony Daryl’s secretary.” 

Ferris gave him an astonished and indignant 
look. 

“IT am secretary to Mr. Daryl,” he admitted. 
‘* Who, may I ask, are you that enters Crag Head 
in this free-and-easy fashion ?” 

In one swift glance Mark Daryl took the meas- 
ure of his antagonist. 

**T am one who belongs here by right,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘and that is more than can be said of 
you. You would fain gobble up your master’s 
daughter, and your master’s money, eh ?” 

And before Ferris could comprehend the other’s 
purpose he was felled to the floor. The second 
man sprang to the assistance of the first. Like 
lightning, a gag was thrust into the secretary’s 
mouth, and his arms were rudely pinioned, after 
which the two assailants lifted him, like a bale of 
merchandise, flung him headlong into a closet of 
the room, and locked its door upon him, All this 
was done with a breathless rapidity, an unholy 
zeal, that made resistance on the part of the half- 
stunned victim quite impossible. 

High in Anthony Daryl’s chamber Miss Rains- 
ford heard the fall of a heavy body. Thrilling 
with indefinable fear, she arose and slipped down 
the stair to the room below. On its threshold she 
met Gabriel’s two assailants. 

‘What is the matter here * she began to 
say, when something—the cover of a table—was 
thrown promptly over her head, and her voice 
stifled. She was pushed into a chair, and there 
bound fast. A rude hand tied the table cover 
down over her face. Betwixt the fright and the 
pain poor Miss Cicely fainted. 

‘That will do for a beginning, Bevil,” said 
Mark Daryl. 

He mounted the staircase, with his comrade at 
his heels. Halfway up, the pair met a maidsery- 
ant. With great presence of mind Mark Daryl 
put a bank note in her hand. 

“* My good girl,” he whispered, ‘‘ not a word— 
not asound! Iam the bride’s uncle. By ahappy 
chance I have been able to come to her wedding. 
Hush ! it is a surprise—do not let her know that 
I am here—speak in a whisper—is Anthony Daryl 
still alive ?” 
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Janet, an innocent damsel, new at Crag Head, 
and unacquainted with the history of the Daryl 
family, fell plump into the snare set for her. 

“< Alive, but not conscious, sir,” she answered, 
deeply impressed by the masterful air of this 
grand dark gentleman, who 


‘* Stood, like Lucifer, fresh from the sight 
Of a heaven scaled and Jost.” 


His money rustled pleasantly on her palm. His 
kinship to her master she could not doubt—the 
two were strikingly alike. ; 

‘‘ Who is with my brother ?” whispered Daryl. 

‘*Only Miss Bruna, sir. The clergyman is wait- 
ing in the next room, and the doctor hasn’t 
returned yet from Fogport. Miss Rainsford went 
downstairs a minute ago—I will call her.” 

‘No, no,” interposed Daryl; ‘‘don’t trouble 
yourself. She is busy just now—I spoke with her 
in the parlor. She will join us directly. Lead 
the way, my good girl, to Miss Bruna.” 

Janet obeyed. Closely followed by the two 
strange gentlemen, she ascended to Anthony 
Daryl’s chamber. 

The master of Crag Head lay on his canopy 
bed, sunk in deep stupor. By his side sat Bruna. 
The candlelight fell on her small, white face, as 
colorless as pearl, and on her pale-gold braids 
sweeping down to the floor. Daryl touched the 
arm of his comrade. 

‘‘Behold your bride!” he whispered, mock- 
ingly. 

Bevil recoiled a step. 

‘Great God !” he muttered, as though horrified. 

Bruna heard the whispers, the unfamiliar steps. 

‘“Who is here ?” she asked, and arose quickly, 
and faced the intruders. 

White and lustrous from head to foot, with her 
wide, sightless eyes and wonderful fair hair, her 
appearance was almost unearthly. Even ,Mark 
Daryl hesitated, but only for a moment. 

‘« Tell her all is ready,” he whispered to Janet. 
“‘T am now-master here! Do as I bid you, girl, 
and you will be well rewarded.” 

‘‘ But Miss Rainsford, sir—where is Miss Rains- 
ford ?” faltered Janet. 

“« We cannot wait for her. There is no time to 
lose. Speak to your mistress.” 

Thus urged, Janet advanced to the blind girl. 

«‘Tt’s me, Miss Bruna,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t be 
afraid. The clergyman is waiting for you.” 

Bruna put out her slim little hand. The maid 
took it. 

‘Call the parson,” whispered Daryl. 

Janet opened the door of the adjoining room, 
and said : 

‘‘This way if you please, sir.” 


And the young clergyman stepped into the 
death chamber. 

He cast one look on the group gathered there 
—every face was strange to him. How could he 
know that he-was about to be made an innocent 
accomplice in a cruel crime ? Circumstances had 
combined relentlessly against Bruna Daryl] this 
night. Should Janet now remain dumb only a 
voice from Heaven could save the blind girl. 

With a polite bow Mark Daryl handed the min- 
ister a marriage license ; then he took the hand 
of his unfortunate niece, and put it in that of 
Bevil. The latter started, and silently uncovered. 
His face was like ashes. Bruna started also, and 
a shudder ran over her slight young body. 

‘‘(Gabriel?” she said, in a questioning tone. 

“Yes, it is Gabriel !” breathed Mark Daryl] in 
her ear. ‘‘ Hush! do not disturb your poor fa- 
ther! Remember, in this way you fulfill his dear- 
est wish.” 

A bewildered look appeared on her small white 
face. Was that the voice of the strange clergy- 
man ? At mention of her father she relinquished 
her hand to Bevil. Janet stood staring blankly at 
the bridegroom who had been substituted so sud- 
denly for Gabriel Ferris. She seemed about to cry 
out; but Daryl grasped her arm savagely. 

‘* Silence !” he whispered. ‘On your life, do 
not speak! It is all right. I am her uncle, I 
tell yon—you can trust her to me.” 

The young clergyman looked carefully at the 
license which Daryl had given him; then he 
turned to the bridal pair. 

‘Miss Daryl,” he said, ‘‘do you stand here of 
your own free will ?” 

“< Yes,” answered Bruna. 

‘You are acting under no compulsion ?” 

“« None.” 

“* You choose this man whose hand you hold to 
be your husband till death shall part you ?” 

“" én” 

Janet gasped. Again she seemed determined to 
speak, and again Mark Daryl’s fingers closed on 
her like a vise. 

“* And you,” continued the clergyman, address- 
ing Bevil—‘‘ you choose this woman to be your 
wife ?” 

He hung his head. His voice was so husky as 
to be hardly audible. 

at 

The minister began the marriage ceremony. 

On the hearth the wood fire snapped softly ; 
the light of the candles shone on the group. A 
wind from sea sobbed across the windows, and the 
roar of surf could be heard at the foot of the 
crag. Gravely, solemnly the words were spoken 
which made that strange twain one. 
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‘*T pronounce you husband,and wife,” said the 
clergyman. 

A wild poignant ery rang suddenly through 
the chamber. It came from the canopy bed. 
Anthony Daryl had lifted himself on his pillows. 
With eyes that seemed starting from their sockets 
he stared at the knot of people standing there in 
the centre of his chamber. 

‘‘ Bruna!” he cried. ‘Oh, Bruna, my darling 
—God have mercy , 

The words ended in a gurgling groan. 
back on the bed. The clergyman sprang to sup- 
port him. Bruna, tearing herself free from the 
man who held her, flew with unerring instinct to 
her father. 

‘‘Papa,” she screamed, throwing her arms 
about him, ‘‘I am here—I am here !” 

The clergyman put her gently back. 

‘God help you, my poor child,” he said ; 
‘‘your father is dead.” 

There was a moment of breathless, horrified 
silence. Then the maid Janet ran into the cor- 
ridor. 

‘‘Miss Rainsford !” she called, wildly; ‘oh, 
come quick, Miss Rainsford !” 

The cry seemed to arouse Bevil—he made a bolt 
for the door, dragging Mark Dary] with him. 

‘‘This is ghastly !” he hissed. ‘‘Out of the 
place instantly! We both deserve to be drawn 
and quartered !” 

His consternation was contagious. Mark Daryl 
cast one look at the bed—at the gray face of his 
brother, resting now on the clergyman’s breast, 
and stamped with the terrible dignity of death— 
one look at Bruna, who was kneeling by the bed, 
white and glistening, like some hapless creature 
devoted to sacrifice; then he, too, rushed from 
the chamber, down the stair and out of the house. 
There Bevil, who was in advance, turned on him 
suddenly, caught him by the throat, and shook 
him with violence. 

“Why didn’t you tell me,” cried the young fel- 
low, in a hoarse, labored voice —‘‘ great God! 
Daryl, why didn’t you tell me what she was 
like ?” 

With some difficulty Mark shook him off. 

“You young demon, do you want to throttle 
me ? What the girl was like ? How did I know? 
Milk and water would best describe her. You're 
off your head! Pull yourself together, boy, In 
Heaven’s name, why are we running away now ? 
We are masters here. My plan has worked per- 
fectly. We have only to take possession of the 
house, and turn the others out neck and heels. 
You are now the girl’s husband, and I, as An- 
thony’s brother, will put myself at the head of 
affairs.” 





He fell 


But some strange perversity had seized Bevil. 
He glanced at his companion in a sinister way. 
At the door the quaking Roger still stood holding 
the horses. 

‘“« Tf,” said Bevil, ‘‘ you dare to enter the house 
again, Daryl, or meddle in any way with that girl, 
I will blow out your brains! You shall do no 
more mischief to-night.” 

The cold muzzle of a Derringer touched Mark 
Daryl’s ear. 

‘‘ What do you mean, madman ?” cried Daryl, 
aghast. ‘‘ Drop the pistol !” 

‘*T mean to shoot you if you do not mount in- 
stantly,” replied Bevil. ‘‘ Into the saddle, man ! 
Your debts to me are canceled—I will give you a 
receipt for the whole amount. We will now ride 
back to the Fisherman’s Rest and leave the horses, 
and after that we will take the first train out of 
the town. Meanwhile this fellow Roger shall go 
to Fogport, and ask the proper authorities for 
police protection at Crag Head to-night.” 

There was no mistaking the grim determina- 
tion of his tone. The flush of drink had van- | 
ished from his face; he looked cool and col- 
lected. Mark Daryl, wild with rage, gnashed his 
teeth. 

“What! wonld you throw up a game that’s al- 
ready won ? That blind, moon-faced jade must 
have bewitched you! So you mean to balk me 
at the last moment ?—do me out of the whole 
business, you young traitor ?” 

Roger listened, with knees knocking together. 
Some further threats and recriminations were 
tossed back and forth between the pair. The 
pistol cracked ; a scuffle ensued, in which nei- 
ther seemed to suffer harm ; then hoofs pounded 
the gravel; the old groom saw two figures disap- 
pearing at a mad gallop down the pine avenue— 
Mark Daryl and his companion were gone, like 
phantoms of the night. 

**Roger! Roger !” 

It was the voice of Janet in the hall. She had 
found Miss Cicely wrapped up like an Egyptian 
mummy in the table cover, and‘half suffocated. 
The old man ran to her help. Her bonds were 
cut and water was dashed upon her. Miss Rains- 
ford revived. Then Janet began to wring her 
hands wildly. 

‘Miss Bruna has gone and married the wrong 
man, ma’am !” she cried —‘‘a stranger brought 
here by her uncle. Don’t blame me—I was too 
scared to open my mouth ; if he’d killed us all I 
couldn’t have made a sound. Besides, he gripped 
and pinched me awful a 

A noise in the neighboring closet interrupted 
the girl. 

‘‘Oh, where is poor Gabriel ?” 





screamed Miss 
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Cicely. ‘Open that closet ; somebody is in- 
side.” 

But the door was locked, and no key could be 
found. 

‘Quick! Break down the door, Roger !” 

The groom, assisted by Janet, obeyed. Gabriel 
Ferris, gagged and bound, was dragged out of his 
prison, and amid cries and exclamations restored 
to a proper condition, and set upon his feet. 

* * * * * * 

Janet poured out her story wildly. 

**T never dreamed—how could I ?—what the 
man meant to do till the clergyman began to 
speak. Oh! oh! and Miss Bruna with no eyes 
to see, and not able to teil whose hand she held ! 
And the minister a stranger to everyone, and 
doing his part as innocent as a newborn babe ! 
The Philistines have spoiled us, and Mr. Daryl 
is dead in the midst of it all !” 

Then Roger gave a hurried account of all that 
had happened in his own sight and hearing that 
night. 

‘““Who the youngster was I know not,” he 
groaned, ‘‘ Mr. Mark called him Bevil. I reckon 
he wasn’t a native of these parts. Mr. Mark took 
the whole business of the night out of my hands 
—he got the license and the parson, and he swore 
if I interfered with him, or lisped a word, he’d 
put a bullet through me. I didn’t dare say my 
soul was my own, and how was I to suspect the 
wicked scheme he was hatching ? ’Fore God, 
I’m innocent of Miss Bruna’s marriage—yes, I 
am, I am !” 

Miss Cicely, pale, horrified, was grasping her 
head with both hands. 

‘‘Good cause, indeed, had Anthony Daryl to 
fear his brother !” she sobbed. ‘* Only a demon 
could have planned such an outrage. And to per- 
petrate it at a father’s deathbed—how shameless ! 
Come, Gabriel—come, my poor boy, let us:go to 
Bruna.” 

The unfortunate lover had not yet uttered a 
word. Miss Rainsford looked into his white face, 
took his hand in her own, and the two ascended 
to the room overhead. 

The clergyman was still there, speaking words 
of consolation to Bruna Daryl, who knelt by her 
father’s bed, her face buried in the counterpane, 
bitter sobs shaking her slight figure. 

Ferris rushed to her side. 

‘* Bruna!” he said, hoarsely ; ‘* Bruna !” 

She did not answer. Grief had closed her ears 
to the voice of Love. 

‘‘Bruna, look up, for God’s sake!” cried 
Ferris, passionately. ‘Do you know what has 
happened here ?” 

‘* Yes,” she shuddered ; ‘‘ my father is dead.” 


** But there is something worse yet-——” 

He paused ; Miss Cicely had laid an imperative 
hand on his lips. 

**Ton’t—don’t tell her the truth yet,” she 
whispered ; ‘‘ the shock, combined with her sor- 
row, will kill her.” 

Then Miss Cicely went up to the young clergy- 
man. 

**T beg you to let me see Miss Daryl’s marriage 
license,” she said. 

He handed her the paper. 

*‘Look!” She touched Ferris’s sleeve. The 
name of the intended bridegroom was written 
«* John Bevil.” 

Her gentle old face was very pale as she turned 
again to the clergyman. 

‘**T ask you, sir,” she said, ‘‘ to fix this marriage 
in your memory, so that you can, at any future 
time, recall all the circumstances connected with 
it.” 

He looked surprised. 

“‘T hope that nothing has been done amiss, 
madam ?” 

** Nothing for which you are responsible—no 
person can censure you in the least. Oh, sir, do 
not question me—I cannot explain my meaning 
now—I am in great trouble and confusion of 
mind.” 

**Can I be of any help to you, madam ?” 

She wrung her hands. 

** No, oh, no-—we are beyond help !—that is, 
do not mind me, sir; you are very-kind, and if 
you are needed here we will not hesitate to call 
you.” 

Miss Cicely felt that it was best for the young 
minister to leave Crag Head, ignorant of the part 
which he had innocently played in the catastrophe 
of the night. Perceiving that his presence seemed 
rather to distress than soothe her, he immediately 
departed from the house. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Miss Cicexy laid hold on Bruna Daryl, led her 
away to her own chamber, and consigned her to 
the care of the weeping and remorseful Janet. 
Then she said to Gabriel Ferris : 

**Go down to the hall, and I will join you there 
as soon as I can give some necessary instructions 
to the servants.” 

Torn with conflicting emotions, Ferris did as 
directed. Half an hour later, as he was pacing 
back and forth below stairs, his body aching with 
the rough treatment which he had received, his 
heart distracted with wrath, grief, disappoint- 
ment, Miss Cicely appeared, and put her gentle 
hand compassionately on his arm. 
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‘‘My poor boy! Bruna, thank Heaven! has 
gone to sleep—she is exhausted with sorrow. Two 
of the Fogport police are in the kitchen with 
Roger. We may accept their arrival as positive 
proof that Satan is divided against Satan. The 
man Bevil did not wait for us to summon the 
officers—he just sent them himself. Certainly he 
must have quarreled in good earnest with Mark 
Daryl !” 

Ferris set his teeth. 

‘‘T had no warning, Miss Cicely. The two 
scoundrels rushed upon me together. Great God! 
whoever heard of such an affair? What is to be 
done ?” 

Miss Cicely clung nervously to the arm of her 
foster son. 

«Thank Heaven they did not kill you outright, 
Gabriel! Of course, it is useless to think of pur- 
suing those men. In the morning we will call 
the family lawyer to our help. Meanwhile the 
presence of the police is sufficient guarantee that 
Bruna is in no further danger.” 

In sheer desperation, Ferris tore himself from 
Miss Rainsford, and began to tear up and down 
the floor. 

‘Qh, it is easy to read the whole nefarious 
plot !” he cried. ‘The man who went through 
the mockery ef marriage with Bruna was some 
tool of Mark Daryl’s. The deed was done to 
foil me—to drive me from Crag Head, and ob- 
tain possession of Anthony Daryl’s daughter and 
her fortune.” 

Miss Cicely broke down at last, and wept with 
all her might. 

‘* But they will not secure Bruna !” she cried. 
‘«*A marriage like that cannot be valid. Mr. 
Mildmay, the lawyer, will know how to bring 
those two wretches to justice. The marriage, if 
it really 7s a marriage, will be promptly an- 
nulled.” 

She dearly loved Ferris, and the misfortune 
which had befallen him cut her to the heart. 
No longer the protégé or the prospective son-in- 
law of Anthony Daryl, he must now fare forth 
into the world and battle with it for a livelihood. 
He seemed to read her thoughts. Gloomily he 
tared down at the tearful face of his earliest, his 
most faithful friend. 

“At me the blow was aimed,” he repeated, 
‘and upon me its full force has fallen, Miss 
Cicely.” 

** You forget Bruna.” 

‘* Bruna does not love me, Miss Cicely—she has 
never loved me! Cannot you see the fact for 
yourself ? She could not tell the clasp of a ruf- 
fian’s hand from mine. According to Janet’s 
story, he was forced to speak once, at least, yet 


she failed to detect the difference in our voices. 
If her heart had been right toward me, surely her 
instincts would have served her better !” 

** Nonsense !” answered Miss Cicely, who had 
never had a love affair in her life, and could not 
understand such reasoning. ‘‘ Don’t make your- 
self unhappy over fancies, Gabriel—one would 
think you had enough real troubles for the pres- 
ent! Remember how circumstances combined 
against poor Bruna—remember her blind eyes. 
You are cruel to reproach her, Gabriel !” 

**Has she spoken of her marriage ?” he asked, 
with unconscious sharpness. 

“No. Grief for her father crowds all other 
matters from her mind.” 

He smiled bitterly. 

** Another proof that her love for me is as weak 
as water! You will tell her the truth soon ?” 

**To-morrow. She is very fragile. She must 
rest before she receives a second shock. I have 
given her a narcotic, and Janet and I will watch 
beside her all night.” 

He drew a heavy breath. 

** Miss Cicely, you must know that I cannot 
stay at Crag Head after all that has happened 
here. My hopes and‘plans are crushed, scat- 
tered, destroyed! Bruna now falls to your care ; 
I need not entreat you never to recognize any 
claim that Mark Daryl, or the man Bevil, may 
make upon her.” 

** How can you speak of such a thing ?” cried 
Miss Cicely, indignantly. ‘‘ They cannot, they 
dare not make a ‘claim.’ I would defend Bruna 
against that pair with my life, Gabriel !” 

And looking in her sweet but resolute face, 
Ferris felt that the blind girl had one devoted 
friend —that she was safe under Miss Cicely’s 
wing. 

**Surely you will remain at Crag Head till 
after the funeral, Gabriel?” sighed the little 
woman. 

“No. The air of the place stifles me now. 
Miss Cicely, I have lost Bruna, and something 
tells me no court of justice can restore her. The 
sinister shadow of a stranger stands between us— 
I feel in my heart that he has separated us for- 
ever !” 

Bruna Daryl was the only person at Crag Head 
who slept that night. The rest of the household 
remained on the gut vive. No disturbance, how- 
ever, occurred. The old eyrie was as peaceful 
as its dead master. The Fogport police found 
little to do in the house. Mark Daryl and his 
confederate came not back to molest its inmates. 
Over rock and sea and pine wood perfect quiet 
reigned till morning light. 

Soon after daybreak Roger was dispatched to 
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the town, to bring Mr. Mildmay, the family law- 
yer. He was a testy little man—a warm personal 
friend of the family. He remained for a long 
time closeted with Miss Rainsford and Gabriel 
Ferris. 

**T have some acquaintance with Mark Daryl,” 
he said. ‘‘Graceless scamp! The years have not 
changed him, it seems. We will put a detective 
at once on his track, but we shall not find him. 
He has provided for his own safety before this 
time. The rupture betwixt himself and his com- 
rade was a most fortunate occurrence. But for 
that check Mark would have stopped at nothing.” 

‘And the marriage,” urged Miss Cicely— 
‘‘what do you think of the marriage, Mr. Mild- 
may ?” 

‘‘T think it is an abominable outrage, madam— 
that goes without saying,” answered the lawyer. 
«But be at ease about Miss Bruna—I shall carry 
her immediately to my own home. Mark Daryl 
may make another attempt to get possession of 
his niece. The Crag is an isolated place, and we 
cannot afford to risk an abduction. The young 
lady will be far safer in my Fogport house than 
here, in this wild, lonely sea nest.” 

«* Anthony Daryl has left a will ?” said Ferris. 

‘“‘Yes. His daughter inherits everything. I 
am named as the guardian of her person and fort- 
une till she attains her majority, or enters the 
state matrimonial. Of course, we recognize no 
marriage—therefore she is now my ward.” 

Ferris bit his lip. The lawyer laid a hand 
kindly on his shoulder. 

“*My dear fellow, Anthony Daryl meant to pro- 
vide for your future by giving you his daughter, 
and with her his fortune. Iam sorry for you—I 
understand your exasperation—your disappoint- 
ment. If I can offer you any assistance ' 

“*T want no assistance—I will accept none,” in- 
terrupted Ferris, with a flash of crimson in his 
olive face. ‘‘ Permit me now to turn over to 
your keeping Anthony Daryl’s accounts and pri- 
vate papers. I shall take the noon express for 
Boston, and Heaven only knows when I am likely 
to return to Crag Head !” 

The lawyer remained silent. 


All things con- 
sidered, he thought it wise for Ferris to retire 


from the scene. He took the key of Anthony 
Daryl’s private cabinet, and went away to the 
library, to examine such papers as he might find 
there. 

Miss Cicely made a sign to Gabriel Ferris. 

‘‘ Wait here,” she said, ‘‘and I will go and tell 
Bruna all that has happened, and bring her to 
say good-by.” 

She vanished. Gabriel stood at a window 
opening seaward, and looked out on the blank 
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day. A sunless sky lowered over the leaden 
waste of ocean. Dashes of rain struck the pane 
at intervals. A wind, like the voice of disaster, 
soughed and shrieked through the black pine 
tops, and lashed the sea into white, wrathful 
ridges. The world without was as gloomy as his 
own heart. Ferris’s whole being seemed in a 
state of mad upheaval. 

Presently the door opened. Miss Cicely ap- 
peared, leading Bruna by the hand. The girl 
was in black, a color that increased her dazzling 
whiteness. Bewilderment and dismay filled her 
small wan face. Ferris sprang forward, and 
aught her in his arms. 

**You know all,” he said —‘‘ Miss Cicely has 


o” 


told vou } 

She shuddered, and clung about his neck. 

“Yes. Is it true that you are not the person 
whom I married last night, Gabriel ?” 

«It is true, my poor darling.” 

‘*Some one impersonated you—an utter stran- 
ger ?” 

‘* Yes—great Heaven! Yes!” 

**T cannot make it real—I cannot feel or think. 
My father’s death has left me dazed, benumbed. 
I try to grasp the situation, but it is too dread- 
ful.” 

He clasped her close to his heart. She made 
no outcry, no lamentation, but her breath came 
and went in a frightened way. Miss Cicely, with 
her face turned from the hapless lovers, was weep- 
ing sadly, silently. 

‘* What is to become of me, Gabriel 

** My poor love, you have nothing to fear,” he 
answered, ‘* Mr. Mildmay and Miss Cicely will 
protect you. Neither Mark Daryl nor his villain- 
ous ally will be allowed to approach you again. 
It is true that I am going away, but only for a 
little while, and when you need me I will return 
to you.” 

She listened, but in an unmoved way. 

‘‘Why do you. cry ?” she said, wearily, as she 
felt his tears on her face. ‘‘ We shall meet again, 
shall we not ?” , 

“Yes, yes! 
mine. 


9» 


temember, you are mine, Bruna, 
I will never give you up !” 

** Dear Gabriel, I am very sorry that poor papa 
died without telling you all you wished to know 
about yourself.” 

In his present misery that disappointment 
seemed trivial indeed. He half resented the 
mention of it. 

‘Tt matters little now,” he answered, deject- 
edly. ‘* Why should I care to know who or what 
Iam? If there is a secret, let it die with your 
father—I think of it no longer. Bruna, should 
the man Bevil dare to approach you——” 
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Miss Cicely interposed. 

“He will not, Gabriel. Don’t put such 
thoughts in her poor head—she will be guarded 
faithfully.” 

Ile kissed the little white face for the last time. 

‘* Good-by, my darling,” he said; and she an- 
swered, quietly : 

‘“* Good-by, dear Gabriel.” 


He gave a sad, despairing look at Miss Cicely. 
** Did I not speak truly ?” he whispered. ‘‘ Her 
heart is sealed as hopelessly as her eyes— 


““* Our wooing doth not end like an old play— 
Jack hath not Jill.’” 


Ten minutes later, Gabriel Ferris went away 
from the house on the crag. 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW STYLE IN 


BEE ARCHITECTURE. 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


NownHeERE do we see in animated nature a 
nearer approach to the intelligence of man than 
in the wonderful so-called instincts of ants, wasps 
and bees. Indeed, many of the habitations con- 
structed by these tiny creatures may well put to 
shame, in their perfect adaptation to the wants 
of their occupants, the homes of human beings. 
The insect architects serve no long apprentice- 
ship—their lives are far too evanescent—but they 
build with perfect skill, 
economy of space and 
labor. Besides the com- 
mon domestic bee, whose 
habits and honey are 
known and appreciated 
by every schoolboy, there 
are many kinds, some of 
them stingless, that 
build their houses even 
more skillfully than 
Apis mellifica. Some 
make exquisite little 
houses of rose leaves ; 
others, the masons, build 
cells of agglutinated 
sand, mud, clay and 
similar materials; oth- 
ers again, the carpen- 
ters, chisel out their 
habitations in wooden 
posts and logs. 

Perhaps the daintiest 
and most artistic to be 
found, shown in the ac- 
companying  illustra- 
tion, is the work of a 
Javanese insect, one of 
the order of the Eu- 
minide (Tethus cya- 





had strayed into a valley in Java. It was a valley 
filled with sweetest sounds—haunted everywhere 
by sounds that suggest summer, like those from 
rustling corn, and song birds calling, and rills 
trickling down sloping uplands which a wood sur- 
rounds, It was a valley drowsy with delight. The 
choicest flowers filled the air with their mingled 
fragrance, and, flushed with sunlight, made the 
place a paradise to the golden-belted bees that 
hummed in the verdur- 
ous roof above them. 
Here, amid the stems 
of a magnificent species 
of Asclepias overgrowing 
the face of a huge cliff, 
were discovered the 
nests described. Colo- 
nies of these bees were 
in possession of the 
place, but it took a 
sharp eye to distinguish 
their nests from clusters 
of the beautiful leaves 
of the climbing plant. 
They were built of bits 
of leaves cemented to- 
gether, and protected 
from rain by a projec- 
tion of the same ma- 
terial, that, seemingly 
for the purpose of con- 
cealment, was cunning- 
ly shaped like the foli- 
age of the plant itself. 
The whole forms as at- 
tractive and interesting 
a curiosity in the way 
of insect manufacture as 
anything of the kind 


uopterus). A traveler NEST OF THE JAVANESE BEE (TETHUS CYANOPTERUS). known. 
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A TROPIC DAYDREAM. 


By M. SERENA TOWNSEND. 


‘* Or to burst all links of habit, there to wander far away, 


On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. ... 


‘‘ There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of mind, 


In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind.” 


In the old library at Nassau we saw him first, 
his bent, spare figure framed by its setting of 
musty books in the darkest corner of the shadowy 
recess where he had ensconced himself. Ob- 
livious, strange to say—for so it seemed to us 
—of the wondrous glowing beauty around and 
almost within his touch. One step higher than 
his corner, the deep window seat disclosed the 
brilliant sunshine, the white walls over which the 
pink and creamy oleanders hung in graceful 

Vol. XXXV., No. 4—30. 


— Tennyson. 


masses, the stately dark women balancing flat 
baskets of golden grape fruit on their turbaned 
heads, a vista of waving palms; beyond, the 
gleaming, iridescent blues and greens of the har- 
bor water, and the constant, ever-changing life 
and color of the tropic morning. 

Inside in the old pirate prison the air was heavy 
with leathery parchment odors ; the ghosts of dead 
buccaneers seemed to lurk in the shadowy cor- 
ners, or peer from between the piles of old papers 
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on the dusty shelves. Heavy beams and rafters 
support the domed roof in the centre, and in the 
half-light the plaster busts of dead heroes and 
forgotten worthies peer down in a ghostly man- 
ner from their niches high above. Strange, un- 
familiar objects are everywhere around ; bits of 
convoluted coral hold down the rustling papers 
on the oak tables; pink fluted conch shells and 
queer dried sea creatures ranged in glass cases 
against the wall; brown Rembrandtesque shadows 
lengthen the narrow alcoves where the old law 
books stand in serried ranks, while from the deep 
embrasure of the window long shafts of sunlight, 
suggestive of the heat without, fall upon the 
dusty floor, and the sound of voices comes faintly 
up from below. 

Gratefully we turn from the noontide heat with- 
out and the carnival of color that almost fatigues 
the eye to the cool interior, where, in the dark- 
est, most secluded corner the quaint old-world 
figure of the lawyer’s clerk stands out against a 
background of deep-blue sky and waving palm 
leaves, searching among the musty tomes for 
some obsolete point or ruling in the long-forgot- 
ten case of the Crown versus So and So. Instinct- 
ively our interest centres on the quiet figure 
slowly turning the pages of the heavy volume, 


DAYDREAM. 


and we recall the simple story of the English 
exile, told us weeks ago one moonlight evening 
by the young Englishman whose Nassau com- 
rades, old and young, confide to him their joys 
and griefs. While we recognize the features of the 
patient seeker the outlines of his history grow 
pathetic and real. Landmark, he seems, of an 
England as distant and shadowy to him even as 
are the times of Addison and Steele to us, Glad- 
stone, Parnell, Home Rule, what of them does he 
know or care? Life for him in the sea-washed 
Bahamas, where he came from his quiet English 
acres (younger son cf younger son) to make his. 
fortune im the sugar plantations of the tiny Brit- 
ish colony, began and culminated in the stir- 
ring times of the blockade runners and our rebel- 
lion. Here, when Nassau woke to a brief, fever- 
ish existence for a few exciting years, he lived 
and loved the beautiful Southern girl whose 
friends and kinsmen, engaged in running the 
blockade under the safe protection of British 
rule, quarreled and gambled, danced or lounged 
through the halls and verandas of the then new 
hotel, and made the narrow streets gay with their 
numbers and bravado. Brilliant, reckless, though 
tawdry figures, bearing no slight resemblance to 
the old freebooters, they flash for an instant on 
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the scene, then vanish into thin air, as one more 
phase of war times, hardly worthy even a small 
place in the national history, making, however, a 
needed bit of color in our somewhat sombre an- 
nals. 

Chief among these her father and brother, 
whose notions of honor hesitated not to smug- 
gle stolen goods and ammunition through the 
lines, but settled all minor offenses against their 
code by the simple though deadly duel.- Left by 
them to her own devices, the willful beauty, from 
among the crowd of idle men who paid her court, 
chose in a moment’s caprice the young planter 
who, handsome and well born, if not rich, at- 
tracted her shallow affections. He, dazzled by her 
beauty, bewildered at his good fortune and madly 
in love, flung all thought of home and prudence 
to the winds, and became her willing slave. For 
awhile her soulless nature, touched to responsive 
animation by the loyal devotion of her English 
lover, seemed to him the rarest, most precious 
possession in this strange new life of his ; so, for- 
getful of war and change, he fatally offended his 
conservative family by the news of his engage- 
ment to the rebel beauty, while, stung to the 
quick by their cutting letters, and repudiating his 
home ties, he cast in his lot with her and hers 
henceforward. For him it was a love dream, 
beautiful, exquisite and brief as the tropic twi- 
light, and for her real for a time, with a future 
delightful, if vague, when their fortune should 
be made, and together they should go back to Eng- 
land. So, living through the long summer days 
utterly oblivious of anything but the present, 
their awakening to the realities of life was sudden 
and bitter. 

Only for a season the tide of humanity and com- 
merce beat full upon the shores of the islands, then 
ebbed slowly and surely, till, with the last baffled 
roar of the Southern cannon, the wave of progress 
swept seaward and afar, while once more the 
coral reefs lay still and lonely in their beautiful 
desolation ; dropped from the onward sweep of 
the nations as a worthless ornament in their jew- 
eled setting of turquoise waters and golden sands, 
like some Etruscan coronet, a marvel of antique 
workmanship hidden from the eyes of man in 
some forgotten tomb on the wide Campagna. 

With the ending of the war and the hurried 
dispersion of the reckless crowd came the inevita- 
ble parting and separation of the lovers; only a 
brief though sad good-by they thought it then, 
as he would follow soon to claim her. But as she 
clung to him in despair at the last he could not 
resist the longing to urge her once more to stay 
with him. For an instant she wavered and al- 
most seemed to consent, while for a few blissful 
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moments his future opened in golden vistas of 
happiness before him ; then came doubts, and even 
he was forced to counsel prudence, while her fa- 
ther and brothers, anxious to be gone, hurried 
the weeping girl away, and all his thoughts were 
bent toward comforting her distress with prom- 
ises of a speedy meeting. 

The last good-byes are said, the little group on 
shore wave their fond farewells to tear-dimmed 
eyes that watch them as the vessel weighs anchor 
and forges ahead before the freshening breeze. 
He tries to smile a gay adieu to the slender figure 
in the stern who waves her tiny hand, and then 
the mist before his eyes makes sea and land alike 
dim and indistinct. We see him as he stands 
upon the shore, a lonely, patient figure, when all 
the rest have gone, shading his eyes with his hand 
for a last glimpse of the white- winged ship 
freighted with all he holds most dear on earth, 
watching till, slowly, surely, she sinks below the 
verge, one parting gleam of sunlight on her sails, 
and then only the blue and tossing waters stretch 
to meet the blue horizon’s are. 

It was dreary after the war when she had gone 
and all the restless crowd dispersed ; but thongh 
they missed the life and brightness, they did not 
realize that it had gone forever, and if one indus- 
try failed, another mine of wealth lay ready to 
their hand. Some time before long Nassau would 
wake up again—this was only a lull—when the 
tide of commerce should sweep down on the Ba- 
hamas once more. 

He worked with the rest, hoping, failing, long- 
ing ever for her. While the months grew to years 
her letters came more and more infrequently, and 
almost before he realized the time as it fled-—for 
absence and distance softened his disappointments 
insensibly, as the climate and the surroundings 
wrought their usual soporific effect on the char- 
acter—just as fortune seemed at last within his 
grasp, he woke to find that he was no longer 
young, an exile from his native land, and his ro- 
mance ended for all time. 

He did not blame her even when the news of 
her wedding came—that was years ago now, he 
thinks. How could she go on caring for the poor 
young planter on the far-away coral island where 
they had had their brief summer of love together ? 
There were so many others, and then she waited 
for a year or more, and he never came to claim 
ker and take her home to England with the fort- 
une he had made. Perhaps she mourned, too, in 
her fashion. Women are strange beings; even 
the most heartless suffer in their turn, and the 
immediate surroundings and influences of a 
woman’s life have so much to do with her small- 
est actions. 
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Life was not over for 
many years for such as 
he outside in the world, 
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have been dead for centuries, not 
years, you feel sure, and is inter- 
esting as a quaint landmark or 
an old ruin would be to antiqua- 
rians. Ile goes to meet the fort- 


is a ; “ : 
he knew, while where ° (Ser + nightly steamers from New York 


could he go? England 
was no longer home, and 

here only an existence 

stretched before him, peaceful, perhaps, and not 
altogether unhappy—loneliness was now habitual 
—but, like the beautiful islands around, stagnant, 
dull and forgotten. 

He is still there; you may find him in the law 
courts, where they sleepily try the few cases, in- 
teresting or otherwise, and the lawyers’ clerks 
doze on their benches or sit as he does, with his 
old eyes gazing out into the dusty white road, 
where in the hot sunshine the lazy, many-colored 
life goes endlessly on, and above the palm trees 
and the flaunting crimson blossoms of the hibis- 
cus he sees perhaps the dewy freshness of an Eng- 
lish morning and the cool gray skies of home. 

He will talk to you of things and persons who 


and Cuba—ncither place has he 

ever seen—and hears th rapid 

traveler taik of making connec- 
tions for the West Indies, and the difficulty of 
getting away before two weeks’ time. 

It is inconvenient, he says with a contemplative 
smile (poor soul, has he not found it so!), but it 
is better than it used to be some years since ; while 
for restless visitors there are the ‘Out Islands” 
to cruise among in a sailing ship, as Columbus 
did. 

IIe almost seems, as we pause to look at him, 
nearer to the times of the great discoverer than 
our own busy century. 

Does he think much of the sisal culture ?—of 
the great future of the Bahamas ? we ask, inquir- 


ingly, and he 


shakes 


his head while giving usa 


little desultory information on the subjeet, not 


. 
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with the enthusiasm we expect from a native ; 
but he has seen so many industries and projects 
fail, so much capital and labor wasted on sugar, 
cotton, cocoanuts—the list is endless, and still the 
stirring war times fade and grow dimmer, and 
nothing like them comes again, or ever will, he 
thinks. He snows. 

While we rave over the wonderful beauty, the 
climate, the peace of these fair islands, he listens 
calmly, but does not acquiesce; to him it has 
grown so familiar, so wearisome in its very rest, 
that he hardly imagines any other scenes, hardly 
realizes any different surroundings. 

He has found what he was seeking when we 
came and disturbed him, and now goes out wish- 
ing us good day courteously. We see him moving 
—you cannot say walking, it is too active a verb 
—under his white umbrella, in the shade of the 
wall, somewhat out of the blazing sunlight. A 
small, unobtrusive figure that hardly attracts no- 
tice amid the glowing beauty everywhere, but un- 
der the wide-brimmed hat a kindly old face looks 
out, and the little black children laugh and cour- 
tesy when they see him. To-morrow, if we go 
to the library, he will be there, and will wish us 


‘*Bon voyage” in queer, old-fashioned French. 
We wonder what became of the fickle Southern 
girl, who she married, and we think he must have 
been handsome in those days. 

Let us leave him-among the old books, where 
only the arch of the window tells of the tropical 
beauty outside, a face and figure that Sir Joshua 
would have loved to paint, as an English gentle- 
man dwelling among his own broad acres, sur- 
rounded by his peaceful household gods, strangely 
out of place amidst all this color and wasteful 
southern luxuriance. 

1 mt % % * % 

A breeze from the sea rustles the palm leaves 
overhead ; the sun is very warm; the odor of 
orange blossoms seems almost oppressive ; green 
lizards bask on the sunny wall; a woman with a 
tray of grape fruit on her head comes silently 
along. 

Did we dream it, or has he stepped out of the 
shelves from the files of old magazines there ? 
Down the street some one with a white umbrella 
turns the corner and disappears. We will not 
follow. Who knows? It might not be he, 
after all. 





BIRDS IN FLOCKS. 


By NELLY H. WoopwortTH. 


Flocks of birds are fair oases 

Brightening the desert places ° 
Of the vast aerial spaces ; 

Spots that show perpetual verdure 

“airer than the fairest azure, 

Promises of endless pleasure! 


DECEMBER came in with a flourish of snowy 
trumpets, and even the mercury made a profound 
obeisance, dropping all at once to eight degrees 
below zero. Lower and lower it sank, until all 
the northland shivered and drooped beneath the 
oppressive strain, and the cold white winter was 
well established, come to stay, with its troop of 
attendant courtiers. 

The little streams were dumb before the piti- 


less monarch, hushing their artless prattle and 
hiding shivering away, enchained by the frost 
king, save where some tumbling waterfall still 
lifted its voice and spoke a fierce rebellion. 
The naked willows changed to fairy flowers, 
flashing pearl and diamond mysteries, and even 
the homely weeds assumed strange beauty unseen 
before, transformed by magic power into a loveli- 
ness exceeding that of the kingliest mansion. 
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Borne in upon the cold wave, a crowd of pil- 
grims came to do homage at the wintry shrine— 
the first flock of snowbirds. Steadfast in their 
affection for the bleak December, they were after- 
ward its only cheerful accompaniment, seen dur- 
ing rather than in advance of the storms, although 
they are generally reckoned to be a premonitory 
symptom. 

A furious blinding wind and snow filled the air 
completely ; the crystal flakes were whirled and 
driven hither and thither until all traces of the 
sky were obliterated and no sound could be heard 
save the roar of the elements. Again and again 
the storm fiend shrieked a terrific defiance of all 
control, and I was just thinking that if Gabriel 
should blow his trumpet at that moment nobody 
could hear it, nor see the scroll if the heavens 
were rolling together, when I caught a moment- 
ary glimpse of a crowd of confident little ghosts 
sailing about amidst the elemental fury. 

A temporary cessation of hostilities revealed 
the happy flock settled upon a low hedge ; where, 
serene, hopeful, unconscieus of hostile proceed- 
ings on the part of Nature, they flitted joyously 
from twig to twig, then rising in obedience to 
some unseen signal, they whirled away, a crowd 
of ghostly visitants fully in sympathy with the 
storm, the chilling air and the color of the win- 
try atmosphere. 

When rising or upon the wing, in certain lights 
and at certain angles, their snowy purity would 
make an Easter lily blush with envy, though 
when visiting the seed granaries of the weeds or 
resting upon the ground or hedges the brown 
coloring predominates largely. These chameleon 
changes are a fascinating study, since it is a diffi- 
cult matter to account satisfactorily for the con- 
stant variance. 

Aggregation into flocks is a distinguishing feat- 
ure of the species as winter approaches. , Doubt- 
less they are better able to protect themselves 
through united numbers, to provide food, and to 
seek the conditions necessary for existence during 
those times of seeming tribulation. ‘‘ The fowls 
of heaven, tamed by the cruel season, crowd round 
the winnowing store and claim the boon which 
Providence assigns them.” 

At home in the higher regions of the Arctic 
Circle, whenever the food supply becomes scanty 
they whirl southward, and are well distributed 
over Northern New England during the month 
of December. 

At night they often snuggle together in stacks 
of hay or corn, and find the shelter so agreeable 
that they do not range abroad until the severe 
weather is discontinued. With the return of 


milder days, however, they resume the restless 
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flitting, and are well aware of the advantages de- 
rived from banding together. 

As spring approaches, the flocks of snowbirds 
grow gradually less, either depleted by accident 
or disbanded purposely, a handful take the place 
of the many, and at the last a single solitary indi- 
vidual remains to tell the story of the dying 
winter. 

They are capricious, fickle and uncertain visit- 
ors at the best, and no sure dependence for com- 
panionship, as are the juncos or black snowbirds. 

As the coming of the white snowbirds is associ- 
ated with falling snows, so the appearance of the 
juncos is said by those wise in weather lore to 
presage rains, though were the prediction infalli- 
ble their invariable presence would make of cer- 
tain months one continuous rainy season. They 
are exceedingly abundant save in nesting time, 
when they flock to higher latitudes, mostly, to 
begin their housekeeping. 

It is not at all improbable that the Green 
Mountains hold the secret of many a castle in 
the air, round which their summer song has 
sounded, since Massachusetts, Maine and other 
Eastern States have recorded similar aspirations. 
As long as birds have individuality and will lo- 
cate wherever the conditions favor them the exact 
limits of their territorial fauna are as strictly un- 
defined as the line that is supposed to mark our 
destiny to despair or glory. Each fauna extends 
into or overlaps the other, and on this uncertain, 
debatable ground birds of both areas may be 
found nesting. Thus within the mountains of 
southern latitudes many northern birds may be 
quite at home—feathered residents that could not 
by any means accommodate themselves to the 
coasts or the hot, sultry lowlands. The same ob- 
servation holds true in the mountains of the 
Northern States, where birds limited by natural- 
ists to the Arctic regions sing their summer songs 
in unconscious ignorance of the fact that they are 
in an alien country. 

The Canadian fauna, lying between the Hud- 
sonian and Alleghanian, is specially rich in mi- 
gratory birds. Many of the latter class, finding 
the country favorable for a permanent abode, 
linger by the way and chant to us in sweetest 
measures those beautiful words, ‘* Thy country 
shall be my country.” The black snowbirds men- 
tioned above are no exception, and a certain little 
mossy nest that came under my notice disputes 
emphatically the ornithological assertion that they 
do not nest in Vermont. And what a dainty, 
convincing little argument it was in favor of the 
builder! A tiny mansion, well hidden beneath 
an overhanging bank, a home harmonious in tint 
and substance with its environing leaves and 
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mosses and rootlets and blades of withered grasses, 
within which lay four dull-white eggs irregularly 
marked with various shades of brown or choco- 
late! Nor was the sweet music of life that 
floated over that home once drowned in discord- 
ance. The redeeming influences of the home 
life were plainly apparent. Four fairy birdlings 
shortly replaced the speckled eggs, and were in 
due time launched upon the world, fitted to as- 
sume its responsibilities, to lift their little voices 
and help to swell life’s chorus in the blessed full- 
ness of the returning springtime. 

In the month of April I hear most fascinating 
songs from these soft-voiced minstrels, in which 
hundreds of the brethren join, when the air is not 
only linked into musical garlands, but braided, 
twisted and interwoven completely with the exqui- 
site twittering raptures. The character of the 
melody is not strong, penetrating or far-sounding ; 
rather, a quiet, gentle outpour of exceeding sweet- 
ness, a most perfect expression of mental happi- 
ness that makes the leafless trees abloom with 
gladness, and gives an easeful touch to the heart 
of the hearer. 

When outside influences are less favorable, when 
common dangers lie before, and the winter’s bleak- 
ness threatens, it is only natural that they seek in 
numbers that courage denied the unit. There is 
enthusiasm in a crowd, and it is probable that 
five-sixths of the feathered population form them- 
selves into flocks during the migrations. Civil, 
religious and private institutions are a direct re- 
sult of the social instinct, an outgrowth of the 
flocking tendency ; villages, towns and cities also 
owe their existence to its harmonizing influences. 
How happily Nature makes up her various parties 
for travel! Avoiding all disturbing elements, 
uniting those with similar tastes, accomplishing 
all she promises without a halt in the machinery 
nor a flaw in the intricate perfection of its work- 
ing. How leisurely, too, she goes about her tasks, 
finding time to attend the bridal of each spring 
flower, to see that it is sent out with due regard 
for appearances and an appropriate setting for its 
fragrant beauty! Does she not superintend per- 
sonally the nurseries of all the little baby birds, 
and imbue them with a laudable ambition to at- 
tain a high place in the world, where they can brush 
their wings against the blue sky and be quite at 
home amongst the swaying treetops ? And when 
autumn comes and she is getting their traveling 
suits ready is she not fully as interested as any 
other tender mother could be that they should be 
every way suitable for first-class travelers? For 
there are no third-class rates, no steerage passen- 
gers upon her breezy air ships, no waiting to con- 
nect with other trains upon her elevated railroads, 


no cinders and dust to interfere with comfort ; 
no plume is soiled or knows a stain, no dust of 
life ever gathers on their plumage. If they are 
now and then switched off upon some side track, 
it is at their own request, that they may travel as 
becomes people of leisure, see all there is to see, 
and go on at their own convenience. 

After all this painstaking on Nature’s part it 
is a pitiful fact that the ranks of these brave little 
travelers are often thinned for the purpose of 
catering to the tastes of the epicure. Ducks and 
reedbirds, it appears, are too common, and the 
delicate snowbird supplies a long-felt want, since 
‘Snowbirds on Toast ” was the sign recently dis- 
played at a crowded restaurant. 

The birds are victims to a wholesale slaughter. 
Men and boys turn hunters in ‘‘ snowbird time” 
to supply the increasing demand for their “‘ plump, 
juicy and wholesome ” little bodies. Should the 
winds of heaven waft the birds of paradise unto 
us there is every reason for believing that some 
thrifty observer would take advantage of the 
golden harvest, and they would be served at once 
as a choice reminder of the heavenly regions! It 
is fitting that our national flower should be a 
golden-rod, and our representative bird a gold- 
finch ! 

Among the countless myriads of birds that un- 
consciously follow the promptings of the migra- 
tory instinct the dense masses of wild or passen- 
ger pigeons (Ectopistes migratorius) are first in 
numbers. <A few years since a vast procession of 
these pigeon people poured into a town near by, 
and the “pigeon roost” soon became widely 
known and visited. Regular forest crusades were 
organized ; bushels of eggs were carried away, and 
hundreds of squabs (young pigeons) that were one 
mass of fat and of superior quality for the table. 
Unconcerned with what lies beyond the sphere of 
sense, and perfectly content with the nest limita- 
tations, they hug them closely until they are nearly 
or quite full grown. This entire destitution of 
the ambition of many bird babies toward an early 
start in life, and the excessive aversion to leaving 
the home, ofttimes seal their fate. The branches 
of the trees were broken by the weight of nests 
and birds, and in descent destroyed large num- 
bers, while vegetation in the vicinity was entirely 
subdued and presented a scenic desolation for 
years after. The noise of the perpetual tumult 
of, the fluttering multitudes was terrific and the 
scene one to be long remembered. 

More than a hundred of the flat, loose nests 
were counted upon a single tree, and the nets 
spread beneath would sometimes gather 50 or 100 
pigeons at a single ‘‘ spring.” 

When the “‘ roost ” was vacated they were seen 
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moving forward in serpentine form through the 
sky, the front and van a mere stripe and the cen- 
tral portion a dark, compact body. 

They are capable of traveling at the rate of 400 
miles in six hours. Audubon noticed an uninter- 
rupted flight during three days, and estimated the 
individual birds at 1,114,000,000. 

When skimming over a barren tract, he says, 
they soar high with extended front in order to 
survey hundreds of acres at once. Finding the 
arth abundantly supplied, they fly low; and, 
when enticed to alight by a particularly plentiful spot, they 
hover round in circles to review it. The dense mass they 
then form presents during its evolution the most beautiful ap- 
pearance ; now a glistening sheet of azure when their backs 
are in view; and, again, by simultaneous change, a canopy of 
rich deep purple. Lost for a moment amid the foliage, they 
again emerge, and flapping their wings with a rushing noise 
as of distant thunder, sweep through the forests to see if 
danger is near. Their acrial motions are so extraordinary as 
to resemble the action of military discipline. In the process 
of throwing up the withered leaves in search for food, the rear 
ranks pass continuously over the main body, alighting in front 
in such rapid succession that the whole force seems still on 
the wing. If menaced by a hawk, they rise suddenly with the 
might of a torrent, and passing into a solid mass, dart for- 
ward in undulating lines, descend and sweep close over the 
earth with wonderful velocity, mount perpendicularly in a vast 
column, and, when high aloft, wheel and twist within their 
lines, which then resemble the coils of a gigantic serpent. 
Multitudes are seen ; sometimes in groups, at the estimate of 
163 flocks in 21 minutes. The roonday light is then darkened 
as by an eclipse, and the «ir filled with the dreamy buzzing of 
their wings. 

In warmer climes the flight is dependent upon securing food, 
and consequently independent of times and seasons, They may 
even remain for years in one situation, provided the fertility 
of the soil will yield a supply equal to their almost unlimited 
powers of capacity and digestion. 

Allowing a low average for food, the amount such an army 
would consume in a single day would seem incredible ; it is 
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not strange that over an area of miles around 
the country underwent complete devastation. 

Audubon considered a half-pint of food for 
each a daily average, which would give no less 
than 8,712,000 bushels daily to the flock he no- 
ticed. 

Professor Aughey fed two young plovers with 
insects, and found that they ate on an average of 
202 a day. He estimates that a pair and their 
young would consume some 16,000 a month. 
Facts like these show that our luxuriant vegeta- 
tion is largely due to the protective agency of our 
feathered guardians. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller kept two boys, at 
high wages, digging worms to feed a pair of 
young robins, and had no doubt but that the 
birds’ demise a few days after was caused by 
gradual starvation. 

Another naturalist who weighed the food for 
the same little gormands discovered that they 
managed to consume a daily average of several 
times their own weight. 

The turtledove, whose wooing makes the for- 
ests mourn, seeks the protection of its friends 
when traveling, though at other times it has lit- 
tle love of society outside the family circle. Like 
people in large gatherings, they are less interest- 
ing in groups than taken singly, since complica- 
tions of purposes, impulses and tastes may be a 
ceaseless contradiction. The traditions of their 
beautiful language are almost as old as the world 
itself, though the infinite sweetness of the song 
is largely blended with sorrow, as if the heart 
rosary were strung with pearls and every pearl a 
tear crystallization. 

—Life’s saddest hours 
Shine through a shadow framed around with flowers. 


The indescribably touching tenderness of the 
plaintive utterance suggests that the joys and 
smiles of life had faded in empty dreams, yet 
sweet songs may sound through those deserted 
dream chambers that wake no echoes of their own. 
The fairest palaces have risen from ruins, and 
while the pathos of the strain is like the moan- 
ing of the surges, it is a signal that the harbor 
bar is not far away over which breaks the light of 
infinite peace. The constancy of their mutual at- 
tachment invests them with especial interest, and 
their devotion to their young, courageously un- 
dertaken at risk of life, is worthy of emulation. 
Of the four notes which make up the song, the 
first is highest and somewhat preparatory (says 
Wilson), seeming to be uttered with an inspiration 
of the breath, as if*the afflicted creature were just 
recovering its voice from the last convulsive throb 
of distress ; this is followed by three long, deep 
and mournful moanings that no person of sensi- 
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bility can listen to without sympathy. A pause 
of a few moments ensues, and again the solemn 
voice of sorrow is renewed as before. The hope- 
less woe of settled sorrow swelling the heart of 
innocence itself could not assume tones more sad, 
more tender and affecting. Even to a heart hard- 
ened by crime and years of constancy to sin it is 
irresistible ! 

The Zenaida dove, whose song is of kindred 
sweetness, Audubon believed to have been the 
means of reclaiming a notorious pirate, who, 
linked with a band of desperadoes, menaced the 
Florida coast, and chancing to hear its soft, mel- 
ancholy utterances, lingered till feelings to which 
he had long been a stranger subdued his spirit 
and melted it to repentance. He resolved to lead 
a different career for the future, and, at the cost 
of difficulty and danger, effected his escape and 
returned, like the prodigal, to a rejoicing home. 

The same naturalist wished to become the pos- 
sessor of one of these doves, and imagining him- 
self on the point of a triumphant capture, the 
bird turned upon him her beautiful eye, and he 
found that his intention was discovered. Gently 
she glided aside from her nest, then suddenly took 
towing. Hovering near, she would alight within 
a few yards of her beloved nest, her wings droop- 
ing in sorrow, and her whole frame trembling as 
if from severe cold. 

** Who could bear such a scene of despair ?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I left the mother in security with 
her offspring !” 

The male bird, which appears first, he says, 
may be heard cooing for his companion about a 
week before she arrives ; then choosing for their 
resting place spots thickly covered with grasses 
and low shrubs, in the heart of which the nest is 
placed, it is in the morning that the melodious 
accents of the most enchanting voice is heard. 
They are visitors from the West India Islands, 
and though timid, the trusting faith of the beau- 
tiful creatures is a sufficient guardian of their 
safety. 

While the language of these doves is, in its 
pathos, that of pain, it is also replete with a love 
that would overwing all bounds and make life 
aflush with the bloom of heaven. All life’s hap- 
piest songs overflow with saddest melody, since joy 
is but a higher pain, and love most exquisite and 
cruel rapture. For the aureole of love’s light may ~ 
shine to-day and to-morrow become a shadow ! 

That shadows rapidly succeed the sunlight, 
that winter may be lurking behind some spring- 
like curtain, was demonstrated by the flocks of wild 
geese that went northward early in March, only 
to return a few days later apparently conscious 
that they had erred in their prediction. The mys- 
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tery that surrounds. this strange family invests 
them with a ghostly charm; the arrowheaded 
flight, the eager, outstretched neck and the dead 
march of a tone are never forgotten. We make 
their acquaintance some autumn day, maybe, with 
now and then a snowflake in the air, when, after 
some uncertain practice in locating the flock, they 
appear where the eyes had repeatedly swept the 
sky fruitlessly. That cold, wintry tone remains 
in the memory, that inevitable, undeviating flight 
—the ghastly omen of winter. 

What an admirable opportunity is thus afforded 
country children of studying Nature ‘in the nat- 
ural way”; taking their music lessons direct from 
the bobolinks and thrushes ; their swimming ex- 
ercises from the wild ducks and their climbing 
practice from the squirrels! For these little mas- 
ters of their art are sure to come and go, and the 
miracle of spring is year by year as fresh and ten- 
der and sweet as though it had not known a 
ceaseless repetition ; the miracle of gently swell- 
ing buds, of vitalizing atmosphere, of rapturous 
song, and of perfect accord in earth and air and 
sky, when each bird matron is busy working out 
the problem of supply and demand—a kind. of 
economy that forces itself upon the attention of 
the smallest housekeeper. Courage is in the air, 
and those who have been compelled to generate it 
by congregating in multitudes are then content 
in home society alone. Thus the gentle bluebirds, 
traveling in flocks, disband in nesting time only 
to unite again when the season’s duties are ful- 
filled, to hunt their food in company, and mutu- 
ally cheered and protected, brighten the closing 
autumn months with their renewed assurances of 
good will. 

I doubt if Adam ever had anything to do with 
naming the bluebird ! He was made in heaven, 
and dropped down through the clouds, probably, 
through some carelessness of the angels. I 
thought so long ago, and am more and more sure 
of it every spring when I first hear him singing. 
You remember how it came about ? how 


The world was just finished, and waiting to dry 

Was the last coat of azure-hued paint on the sky, 

When the bluebird dropped through, and, as you might 
suppose, 

He brushed off a bit of the paint on his clothes. 


They had made him in heaven and had taught him to 
sing, 

Keeping time to the song with the flutter of wing, 

When the envious earth, if the truth be confest, 

Touched him up with a bit of her hue on his breast. 


Undecided, to-day, ’twixt a stay upon earth 

And the country immortal, the land of his birth, 

He hovers, uncertain, with tremulous. wing, 

While he sings us the song angels taught him to sing. 


As he sits in the woodbine those raptures arise 

So tender and plaintive (a dream of the skies), 
That it wouldn’t surprise me, he's wavered so long, 
To see him go home up that ladder of song. 


Brushing his wings against the freshly painted 
sky, of course, would account for the exquisite 
coloring ; and taught to sing up there, no wonder 
he warbles through the dream song in that won- 
derful manner, keeping time meanwhile with the 
wing twinkle which seems to emphasize the per- 
fect rhythm of the plaintive melody. 

The royal courts above are paved with blue. 
Keats declared blue to be ‘ the life of heaven ”— 
Keats, the truth of whose epitaph (Here lies. one 
whose name was writ in water) time has emphat- 
ically denied. Southey, too, shared his love for 
the color. ‘‘ Blue, deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue ”—was he thinking of the bluebird ? 

The sky wore the same hue when the first little 
animated, azure fleck appeared in the spring; a 
delicate compliment to the beautiful dress of the 
stranger. Such a lovely way of expressing its 
admiration! I heard the ringing of their mar- 
riage bells—the songs that rose above the tree- 
tops as some azure chariot of the skies swung low 
that brought the wedding party home, and halted 
by the ‘upper stories”! I opened my window 
and called to them softly. At first they seemed 
not to notice my cordial greeting, but soon a blue- 
bird came fluttering round my face ; then they 
all faced about and paid strict attention to my 
harangue ; even the little flycatchers were quiet, 
and flew up as near as they dared to. Had there 
been a branch within reach I think they would 
all have rested their weary feet upon it. As it 
was, they alighted upon the roof and peered down 
upon me with great astonishment, evidently con- 
sidering me a bird new to science. 

A mere trifling elevation marks the spot where 
an old beech tree once stood whose twisted top 
sheltered whole circles of woodpeckers ; the 


downy, the hairy and the golden-winged had from 


time to time taken apartments there. The winds 
afterward remodeled the flat, léaving it eligible 
for bluebirds, and peering within the cavity’s 
limitations, I caught a bit of the blue sky im- 
prisoned there, and raising my hand to arrest 
its outward progress, the agonizing flutter and 
pitiful fright of the bird put an end to the 
thoughtless cruelty. It was a shallow, flimsily 
hpilt home, but this thriftless style of architect- 
ure had answered their purpose so long that they 
had lost all taste for a more enduring form of 
habitation. 

Blackbirds were chattering around their tree- 
top homes, descendants of the dusky tribes that 
anchored.long ago in this peaceful haven, going 
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out and coming in with the migratory tide until 
the legend of their coming was as vague and 
shadowy and misty as that of the golden fleece 
They ebbed flowed with the 
stream ; came at the proper times and seasons 
without knowing why; anchored, and launched 
their ebony ships when it was a convenient time 
for sailing. Nature’s little images of perfect 
workmanship carved in ebony antiques! And 
these little statues gave out stranger music than 
Memnon’s! Sparkling musical wine was reck- 
lessly spilled the through 
which my lord sought to tell that colored lassie 
the half-divine old story. What blandishments 
he seemed to throw around her in those crackled 
bits of discordant music! And when the flocks 
sweep down from the hilly home country to the 
elms beside the river, what confusion, what in- 
harmonious harmony attends their coming and 
going! There is condensed beauty in the mag- 
ical play of color upon their plumage, changing 
in every gleam of sunlight from midnight black- 
ness to jeweled shades of gold and amber, of pur- 
ple and emerald. One of the most interesting 
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about, ** o-ka-lees ” 


sights of early spring is watching their flurry and 
flutter as the flocks just home from abroad noisily 
announce their return in notes that blend with 
the crisp April air and become a part of the sea- 


son’s attractiveness. For no spring would be com- 
plete without these little colored people, whistling, 
calling, balancing in the elms or taking an up- 
ward flight from the tops of the fences. 

Troops of ‘‘vesper birds ” (grass finches) are 
seen early in April, and in some walk in the up- 
land pastures you are certain to come upon their 
homes, sunken, maybe, in the ground, or artfully 
concealed in some grassy tuft, or at the roots of 
herbs or young saplings. 

Rambling over the hills that overlook this quiet 
valley, one had forestalled me, gone to housekeep- 
ing at the base of the cliff in a little pocket the 
mosses had seemingly scooped out on purpose to 
let her in—the dear little vesper bird. Fond, 
tender wings were keeping guard over the nest- 
lings—‘“‘ there are no places so entirely barren ” 
but some guardian angel keeps watch and ward. 
Only the most patient search could have revealed 
this little mystery of Nature’s, so deftly had she 
hedged it in with marvelous love. 

How clear and white and dainty were the two 
outer tail feathers showing so plainly as her mate 
“ame anxiously homeward determined to protect 
his family from every menace and appearance of 
danger ! 

He is a singer of the first order, his love song 
marvelously rich in notes of surprising sweetness. 
A firm believer in the equality of citizeuship, he 
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had no idea but that he was my equal in strength 
and my superior in right of territory. 

Taking a single look within the pretty nest 
where five bird babies were sleeping the sleep of 
innocence, I withdrew to a point directly over- 
looking the domicile, but so far away that the 
small parents were reassured regarding hostile in- 
tentions. ‘The anxious mamma gathered herself 
together, picked up the drooping wings which she 
had been trailing upon the ground, and used thie 
little leg to excellent advantage that she had 
piously pretended was crippled, as soon as her 
trembling heart really comprehended the fact 
that I had not come to borrow my neighbor's 
Poor, precious child of Nature! I would 
not wear your priceless gems though life were for- 
ever unadorned save with the graces of a guiltless 
conscience, 

While my fair neighbors came and went, intent 
upon their insect studies, bringing home speci- 
mens that delighted the young Agassiz associa- 
tion, for I caught their satisfied murmurs of ap- 
proval, I heard a wonderful story from a little 
meadow that lay over yonder hugged closely in 
the arms of the encircling hills; and hiding from 
view until it was completed, I saw the story teller 
blushing intensest scarlet. All over his splendid 
head the blushes ran, and down upon his breast 
and shoulders, contrasting vividly with his black 
velvet “‘small clothes ” that finished superbly his 
exquisite toilet ; he was in truth a gorgeous fel- 
low—the scarlet tanager. 

The olive-green mantle and the yellow-green 
undervest of his mate, however, were visible only 
to the eye of faith, an unsatisfactory view in this 
case, as it is a rare find to come upon them nest- 
ing. 

** Little marvel,” says Miss Merriman, ‘that 
he takes pleasure in the green leaves and chooses 
a wife who is also his complemental color. How 
could Madam Tanager ever live with such a fiery 
husband, if her eyes did not find relief in her own 
greens ? Even then it would seem that she had 
to become accustomed to him by degrees, for in 
his youth her gay cavalier is relieved by green, 
yellow and black. Perhaps even his own eyes 
get tired, for, like the Lobolink and goldfinch, in 
the fall he gets out his old clothes and flies away 
south in as plain a garb as his lady. Another day 
I heard a song that I did not know, and there, 
high in a tree over my head, was a scarlet tana- 
ger. He was evidently a young gentleman, for 
there was still a yellowish streak across his throat, 
but he sang his woodsy song with all the gusto of 
an old bass. It is loud and harsh, but in a rhythm 
that, as has been pertinently expressed, suggesis 
the swinging of apendulum. Aree-kree-ee-kree- 
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eah, back and forth swinging a little farther each 
time, the whole song often ending with an em- 
phatie chip chirr.” 

The reverberating song led me from rock to 
rock and down into the woodman’s winter road 
for a nearer view of the musician, but the useless- 
ness of following in his wake was speedily appar- 
ent—the color bearers of the rainbow have never 
yet revealed to mortal eye the riches that lie hid- 
den at the end of the journey. 

The most magnificent of all spring sights is a 
flock of these scarlet-jacketed zouaves, and one 
seldom seen save by the most careful observer. 
Eleven of these brilliant birds recently traveled 
northward in company, the small masculine band 
halting in the midst of a populous city and spend- 
ing the day in a tree near to a window. It -was 
like a fairy blossoming, the branches all at once 
abloom with the animated flowers, whose gemlike 
splendor was less an ethereal flush than a deep 
rich flame kindled among the branches. 

Another exclamation point upon the pages of 
spring was the flock of tanagers that crossed the 
vision one week in May, and with white fleecy 
clouds for a background seemed more like a mov- 
ing mass of fruit than a real bird presence. Their 
plumage was dyed in the setting sun, a reflection 


of the sky’s painted glory at evening tide. 

Earlier in the season a flock of purple finches 
were circulating promiscuously through the gar- 
deu, and sang in regular succession, flitting up- 
ward from the branches at frequent intervals to 


emphasize their rival powers. The rich coloring 
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varied greatly; some individuals were largely 
pink, others ran through the intermediate shades 
to deep dark red, and now and then one was de- 
cidedly bronzy. In the sunlight the effect was 
changeful, like the little humming birds that are 
made up in Nature’s warehouses out of the odds 
and ends that are left of the rainbows. A practi- 
cal economist is Nature; none of her priceless 
material is ever wasted. 

In the apple orchard upon the hillside this lit- 
tle bird who sings so loud and long and sweetly, 
and makes the twilight echo with his glorified 
language, had an abiding place. My beautiful 
purple finch, that song is your transfiguration ! 
As fragrance is the song of the flowers, the music 
that attracts the night-walking insects to their 
deep recesses, so this exquisite song shall bring 
you many a friend as you keep the twilight throb- 
bing with its exceeding fragrance. Every heart 
must have its Holyland somewhere, either on 
mountain or valley or hillside, and none could 
question the charming taste of the small people 
who choose a location for their home with that 
uniform exquisiteness. 

Little pink-lined seashell! he has stolen the 
echoes from some ocean of sweetness, and they 
keep sounding still! The beach would be very 
grave and solemn if he should hoist his sail and 
float away, even though it were strewn with shin- 
ing gold and pearl and amber. I heard him last 
night counting the beads upon his song rosary, 
and knew, though it came only in sweetest whis- 
pers, that all was well. 
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A FLOCK. 


A -PENGUIN TOWN. 


ALTHOUGH we commonly think of birds as be- 
longing to the air, in which they move about so 
swiftly and with so much ease, we well know that 
many kinds, such as the ostrich and emu, that 
run very fast, cannot fly at all; but it may sur- 
prise us a little, perhaps, to find a bird that not 
only cannot fly or run, but that cannot even walk. 
Such a bird is the penguin, ealled the rock hop- 
per, because the only way it has to get from place 
to place when ashore is by hopping or jumping 
along the rocks where it has its home, with its ex- 
tremely short legs held closely together like a boy 
with his feet ina sack. Looking from the deck 
of a ship at a little distance from the cliffs upon 
which the birds perch by thousands, the penguins 
might never, at first sight, be taken for what they 
are ; indeed, as they stand bolt upright, shoulder 
to shoulder, they look much more like long rows 
of dwarfish soldiers dressed in uniforms of black 
and white, with yellow plumes in their hats, than 
like birds. Still less would anyone, seeing them 
for the first time in the water, where they spend 
the greatest part of their lives, know tnem for 


what they are. A naturalist in the ship Challenger, 
as it came near the shore of an island in the 
Southern Ocean, saw what looked like very lively 
little dolphins. He could not guess what the 
things could be, unless they were indeed ex- 
tremely small animals of the kind mentioned. 
They showed white beneath and black above, and 
came along in a shoal of fifty or more from sea- 
ward toward the shore at a rapid pace, leaping 
out of the water and plunging into it, making 
short curves in the air, taking headers out of the 
waves and into them again, until all splashed 
through the surf to the beach, and struggling up 
among the rocks, proved to be a party of rock 
hoppers coming home from a fishing excursion. 
‘«Much,” he says, ‘‘as I had read about the habits 
of penguins, I never could have believed that the 
animals I saw dashing through the water were 
birds unless I had, to my surprise, seen them thus 
go on shore.” He landed to pay a visit to their 
colony. A broad, well-marked track, covered with 
a coating of dirt from the birds’ feet, led to a lane 
in a large meadow of very tall grass. This grass 
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field he found to be a town of rock hoppers. The 
smoothly beaten black roadway, about three feet 
wide, was bordered by nests placed closely together 
like houses along a street, and opened here and 
there into side lanes that led to nests near the 
border of the settlement. Jlere, sheltered and 
hidden in the tall grass that waved far above their 
heads, the penguins laid their eggs and raised 
their young. As their visitor walked up the main 
street he met only a few parties of rock hoppers, 
and these hurried in dismay down the side streets 
out of his way, but the moment he left the road 
and tried to make his way over and through their 
dwelling places the justly enraged townspeople 
attacked him at once—each parent bird sitting 
erect on its nest, with its sharp beak ready for ac- 
tion, yelling savagely, ‘‘Caa, caa! urr, urr !” and 
trembling with rage until he came within reach, 
when each in turn, and sometimes three of the 
birds together, laid hold of his legs and bit him as 
severely as he deserved, for he crushed their nests, 
broke their eggs and wounded their young. Of 
course, he had to do this to cross their settlements 
into the interior parts of the island behind them, 
which he wished to explore. 

The king penguin, which stands nearly half 
as tall as a man, builds no nest, but puts its egg 
into a pocket it has for that purpose and hatches 
it there. When the hen bird wants to go away 
to take a bath or to find food she places her toes 
against those of her mate and rolls the egg to 
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him, both birds using their beaks to place it prop- 
erly. The mother takes care of her young one 
for almost twelve months, using the utmost pains 
to teach it all it should know and to make it a 
credit to the family. When, for instance, it is 
afraid to go into the water, she coaxes it to some 
wave-washed rock along the shore and pushes it 
in. This she does again and again, until it goes 
into the water of its own accord. Mr. Weddel, 
who saw these penguins on the Island of South 
Georgia, says they are as proud as peacocks, and 
that they are nearly as splendid in the beauty of 
their plumage. While they are shedding their 
coats, or molting, and look ragged and dull, 
they act as if they were ashamed of themselves 
and of cach other ; but when they get their brand- 
new suits of plumage they collect together to ad- 
mire themselves and each other, and will by no 
means allow any bird to join their company that 
is not as well dressed as themselves. It is, in- 
deed, very amusing to see them constantly look- 
ing down their front and sides, and as far back as 
they can bend their necks, to contemplate their 
glossy feathers and to remove any speck that might 
dim their brightness. When a penguin is pur- 


sued it turns itself into a fourfooted animal by 
throwing itself on its breast and scuttling off rap- 
idly upon its feet and stumps of wings, which it 
uses as forelegs, until it reaches the sea, where it 
is safe, for, once in the water, nothing can over- 
take it. 




















By MAry A, DENISON. 


IletTY GOODENO looked down the long white 
road. The sun lay evenly on the fields beyond, 
the trees on the meadowside cast faint shadows. 
It was nine o’clock in the morning. 

Iler work was calling her. She had an eye for 
the beautiful, this slender, sad-faced woman, but 
no time to spend in watching sunshine or shadow. 
She felt a little weak and dizzy this soft spring 
morning. 

**T do declare !” she said, under her breath, 
giving another glance, her eyes shaded by one 
hand, ‘‘ ef that don’t look like Kitty’s old yeller 
umbril! It is, sure as I’m alive! Oh, dear !” 
and with a repetition of the sigh she went into 
the house. 

Meantime the umbrella made a steady advance, 
with the bright-faced little woman underneath. 
As it stopped at the great stone doorstep, and 
lowered itself with the aid of a pair of slender 
hands incased in cotton gloves, one could see in 
the face, set houseward, a strong resemblance to 
the other face that had just been gazing along 
the road. The eyes were brighter, the cheeks 
like two blush roses, the complexion clearer, and 
there was a suggestion of ease, and even of a sort 
of culture, in the slim figure set off by a well- 
fitting blue-and-white gingham dress. 

Hetty hurried to replace her dingy apron with 
a fresh one from the big clotheshorse where the 
week’s washing and ironing hung to be aired, 
and now made her appearance in the wide hall. 

‘‘ Well, Hetty, you’re to hum, I see,” said her 
twin sister, cheerily. 

«Did you ever find me out ?” was the languid 
response, as the two clasped hands. 

‘Well, no, I do’no’s ever I did,” said Kitty. 
‘‘Wish I could. It’s this everlasting house that’s 
a-killin’ you. Give me a little home, and little 
care !” 

‘I’m a long time dying, Kitty,” said the other, 
with a wan smile. 

‘Talk o’ dying, and you not thirty-two yet! 
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Now, Hetty Goodeno, set down and let me help 
you. My work can lay over—I always bring it, 
you know ;” and she hung a big black bag on the 
back of a chair. ‘I came to visit to-day, and 
when I walk three miles on a morning like this 
I don’t want to be disappointed.” 

‘* Kitty, it’s churning day,” said her sister, rue- 
fully. 

‘Land! Well, what if it is?” said Kitty. 
«©*Twon’t make no dif’rence. I'll set out in the 
dairy room. But look here: why don’t you let 
Apricot do the churning ?” she asked, as she laid 
aside her bonnet and shawl. 

‘‘She can’t,” said Hetty, despondently. ‘“‘ Lige 
knows the dif’rence in a minute, he’s so partic- 
ular.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” said Kitty, with a toss of the 
head. ‘‘Oh, if I only had the managing of that 
man! Butter making is hard work. Apricot ought 
to be made to do it right. She won’t try, cause 
she’s too pesky lazy.” 

“Then I must, you see,” said Hetty, with a 
wan smile. 

“‘T don’t know why you must. Lige would 
hev to go without for one while if he depended on 
me to do the churning, with everything else to 
do,” was the quick response. ‘‘I always said you 
didn’t begin right. Oh, if I had Lige !” 

‘‘But you haven’t got him,” said Hetty, with 
a mirthless little laugh, “and I have; conse- 
quently I’ve got to do the churning.” 

‘You ain’t got a mite of sperit, Hetty,” said 
Kitty, following her sister into the neatly kept 
dairy, and dragging a substantial oaken chair 
after her. ‘* I suppose ’twas you did all that big 
wash ?” 

‘Why, to be sure,” replied Hetty. 

‘Then let me tell you, you jest deserve to 
suffer for your pains. For Heaven’s sake,” she 
went on, ‘what does Apricot do ?” 

‘‘She’s always pretendin’ to be busy,” said 
Hetty, beginning te churn, while Kitty seated 
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herself before the vine-covered window, knitting 
in hand. ‘She’s awfully sleepy when she ain’t 
on her feet, and she can’t do a thing to Lige’s 
liking.” 

*©Oh, bless Lige ! He always did make a slave 
of you, under pretense that nobody else can please 
him ; and you was ready to be made a slave of. 
Better to have been lone and independent, like 
Just think how we two could have kept 
house !” 

‘“Yes, if Lige hadn’t come between us,” said 
Hetty. ‘‘I guess you liked him almost as well as 
I did. I guess it would have been the toss up of 
a penny if he had wanted one of us, and didn’t 
care which. If it’d been heads to you, you'd 
a-taken him.” 

“Sho !” said Kitty, in a half-aggrieved, half- 
amused tone, the color deepening in her cheeks. 
‘*T ain’t a-going to deny that I liked Lige putty 
well, and ef it had been me that he was after I 
wouldn’t likely hev given him the mitten. But 
it oughter hev been me!” she went on, with sud- 
den energy. ‘‘I always noticed what a masterful 
manner he had, a sort of grand way, a risin’-up- 
in-judgment kind of air, that made every nerve 
in my body rebel. But he wanted you, and you 
got him. He’s a very good brother-in-law. [ain't 
got nothin’ agin Lige, only he makes you a sort 
o’ slave, pretendin’ that nobody else can’t suit 
him. You were a bright, handsome girl when 
Lige come courtin’. You orter be bright-lookin’ 
now! Hard work’s did it, that and the babies. 
I ruther think they’re better off where they are in 
their little grass cradles. Merey knows what you 
would a-done ef they'd a-lived, poor little chick- 
abiddies. I was awful fond of ’em, but you'd 
fretted yourself to death.” 

‘* Butter’s come,” said Hetty, after a short 
pause. The tears always fell at mention of her 
little twin babies, who had left her befgre the 
close of their first year’s probation. She took out 
the great yellow mass and busied herself over the 
fine marble slab that was as clear and bright as a 
mirror. 

‘*There! I’d like to hev forgotten,” said Hetty. 
‘‘T promised Lige a batter pudding. He thinks 
nobody else can make one like me;” and her 
wearied hands fell listlessly at her side as the 
great globe of golden butter glistened in the 
light. 

““You’re not a-going to do no such thing!” 
suid Kitty, with firmness. ‘*I’m goin’ to make 
that puddin’. I’ve made ’em by the hundreds. 
You jest set down and rest,” she continued, as 
she followed her sister into the large living room. 

‘But Lige’ll know ef I don’t make it,” said 
Hetty, in a plaintive voice. ‘‘ Lige thinks——” 
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don’t care what he 
Can’t he see that he’s a-killin’ you with 
his ‘musts’ and ‘oughters’? I’m going to make 
that puddin’, and I won’t use salt for sugar, nor 


**Lige be buttered! I 
thinks. 


put mustard in the sauce, as you did once. You 
needn’t say a word, for I’m goin’ to do it!” And 
she did. 

Hetty sat by, her arms on the table, and 
watched her. Apricot—which was the fanciful 
name for the huge, good-natured-looking serving 
woman, who went round with a broom or a mop 
in her hand, pretending to look for work—watched 
her out of the corner of her great, sleepy eyes as 
she moved to and fro. 

‘There, you look rested already,” Kitty said, 
as she finished the pudding ; ‘‘ and I’ll be bound 
Lige won’t know who made it. Strange he can’t 
see, gettin’ rich as fast as he is, that you do too 
much work for your strength. I’m a-goin’ to tell 
him so!” 

‘*For mercy’s sake don’t say a word !” cried 
Hetty, a sudden alarm visible in face and voice. 
** Ile’s so kind and good! He gets all the things 
I need—bought that beautiful great marble slab 
for the butter making. I don’t know’s I work so 
dretful hard.” 

“* Hetty Goodeno !” exclaimed her sister, stand- 
ing off a little, with arms akimbo, ‘‘I don’no’ 
what to make of you. You’re so foolish fond of 
Lige that you do his bidding jest like a dog. 
You’ve petted and coddled him till he’s grown 
out of his natural self and got into a suit of con- 
ceit so fine, there’ll be no bearin’ of him by and 
by. Oh, I'd like to try my hand on him for 
awhile! You're sick; you ought to be in bed, 
with a good stout girl to wait on you till them 
black rings get off from under your eyes and 
your skin and color come natural. Why, Hetty, 
you was the prettiest of the two, and now look at 
you! And what’s worse, you hug your chains. 
Well, come, don’t ery. I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelin’s. Let's go into the parlor and hev a 
good time. I’ve got yards of news to tell you, 
news of the first importance—what the minister. 
went away for, how Deacon Jones got a bad fall, 
Miss Flicker’s dressmaking, and lots more; but 
you've got to lay on the lounge and hear it.” 

Kitty’s stronger will prevailed. Apricot was 
left to set the table and charged to be careful of 
the dishes, and Kitty droned through her budget 
of news till she had the satisfaction of knowing 
that Hetty had failen asleep, just as she wanted 
her to. 

‘*Poor little thing!” she whispered, and sat 
there, pitying her. ‘‘ The idea of lettin’ her git up 
at four o’clock in the morning !” she muttered, 
‘I'd fix him! oh, wouldn’t I?” 























LIGE GOODENO’S 


Farmer Lige, as he was called by everybody 
around, came in at the call of the horn. The sun 
was hot, the trees stood motionless, and Lige was 
tired and hungry. For the first time for years 
the basin and towel were not in the accustomed 
place where he was wont to make his homely be- 
fore-dinner toilet. 

He entered the parlor, inclined to bluster, a 
tall, broad-shouldered, handsome man, bronzed 
and bearded. 

‘‘Where’s Hetty ?” he asked, after a beaming 
welcome, at sight of Kitty, and a handshake. 

Kitty pointed to the “lounge. 

‘* Sick ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“«'Tuckered out,” said Kitty, in a solemn voice. 
«“T made her lay down. What’s wanted ?” 

‘*Oh, nothin’,” he replied, meekly. ‘I'll go 
upstairs.” 

At that moment Hetty woke up. A look of 
real distress crossed her pale face as she heard her 
husband’s footsteps on the floor above. 

‘Oh, Kitty,” she groaned, ‘‘ how could you 
let me sleep? Lige never caught me sleeping 
before in the middle of the day.” 

‘‘Then it’s time he did, that’s all I’ve got to 
say,” Kitty made answer, with unusual vehe- 
mence. 

Dinner passed pleasantly to all but Hetty. 
She, feeling it her duty to make up for her un- 
usual remissness, watched her husband’s every 
movement, helped the farm hands, and scarcely 
ate a morsel herself. 

‘‘Why don’t you get Apricot to help you at 
table ?” Kitty asked of her sister. 

‘‘She’d break more dishes than her head’s 
worth,” said Farmer Lige. 

‘‘T wonder if dishes are worth more than 
heads ?” queried Kitty, looking solemnly at her 
plate. “Some folks seems to think so.” 

‘* Well, they cost money,” said her brother-in- 
law. 

‘« Money isn’t everything,” retorted Kitty, with 
a scrutinizing glance at her sister. 

It seemed to her that Hetty’s pallor was 
ghastly. 

‘*Pears to me you’re gittin’ younger, Kitty,” 
said Lige, stopping his spoonful of pudding on 
the way to his mouth. 

Inwardly raging as she was, and had been all 
day, the middle-aged maiden felt that her cheeks 
were glowing, and though the light in her eyes 
was an angry one, she knew that the eyes were 
shining. 

“I wish Hetty was,” stumbled Kitty, with a 
piteous glance at her sister. ‘‘ Good gracious ! 
Lige !” 

She started to her feet. Hetty had fainted. 
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It was more than a month before Kitty left the 
farmhouse, and then it was to make arrangements 
for her sister’s funeral. 

‘‘ Jest worn out! Died of overwork,” was her 
mental comment, as she stood beside the bed on 
which reposed the wasted frame of the dead 
woman, clad in the garments of the grave. 

The funeral over, Kitty returned to the little 
cottage which belonged to her, and sat down be- 
side the tiny fireplace, now filled with green 
boughs, knitting in hand. 

‘* It’s rather small here, after Lige’s big house, 
and it’s awful lonesome there ’thout Hetty,” she 
sighed. ‘‘ Poor Hetty! Lige didn’t know it. 
He thinks a man couldn’t be kinder than he 
was ; but she certainly did die of hard work.” 

One year and three months had seen the green 
grass growing over Hetty’s grave when Kitty 
took off her black gown and put on the pearl- 
gray silk that had lain so long amidst the fra- 
grant bunches of lavender leaves and sweet fern 
—the dress she had worn ten years before as 
bridesmaid at Hetty’s wedding. 

There was many a crease in its lustrous folds, 
but Kitty deftly ironed it over, replaced the old 
ribbons with new, and one sunny summer morn- 
ing, with Lige Goodeno by her side, walked up 
the aisle of the village church, and there, with 
scant ceremony, no bridesmaids, and only the 
neighbors for witnesses, was made Mrs. Lige 
Goodeno. 

The courtship had been brief, and without 
much sentiment. Lige was a set man, and had 
greatly missed his wife. Since her death his sis- 
ter had kept house for him, but pressing duties 
had called her to her own Western home, and he 
needed help for the busy season. Miss Betty 
Goodeno had left her mark upon the -housekeep- 
ing. She was a wonian of herculean frame, 
nerves of iron, and a born ruler. Under her 
reign Apricot knew not the sweets of a surrepti- 
tious doze, and the farm prospered. Lige had often 
boasted about the amount of work Betty could 
turn off. Kitty listened, and kept her thoughts 
to herself, even to the day on which she took his 
name. 

‘‘Have you heard ?” ‘‘ Queer, isn’t it ?” were 
the comments here and there. ‘‘Goodeno’s made 
short work of it. Jest for decency’s sake he 
waited three months over the year. He’s got his 
second.” 

‘Well, everybody knows she was dead set on 
him when he come courting Hetty,” was the re- 
sponse. ‘* He’s forehanded, Lige Goodeno is; got 
a big farm, clear, and his wife helped him git it. 
Now this one is going to step in and enjoy it.” 

‘Well, there you don’t know Lige Goodeno,” 
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said an old farmer, chewing a bit of twig, and 
looking hard at his wife. ‘‘ She’ll have to work, 
I kin tell you.” 

‘T’d like to see the man who’d say ‘ Have to’ 
to me !” was the spirited rejoinder. 

Lige took his wife home, and laid out all his 
plans, to which she listened smilingly. She was 
to keep a strict account of expenses, make butter 
— indeed, follow exactly in her sister’s footsteps. 
If her eyes blazed a little wickedly now and then, 
he did not see it. She loved her husband—she 
had always had a tender place in her heart for 
the man who had passed her by and married her 
sister ; but she bided her time. 

The first week all things went on quietly, and 
Lige was satisfied. His patient, uncomplaining 
Hetty was there, only with fresher beauty and a 
steadier hand. The second week a bill came in 
for washing and ironing. Lige stood like one 
spellbound, and stared aghast at the badly spelled 
document. 

Presently the butter was not even fairly good ; 
the cream was sour; the beds were lumpy. His 
staid and well-kept home was at sixes and sevens. 
What was the matter? All the satisfaction he 
could get from Kitty was that it tired her to do 
the washing, she wasn’t used to it—that she had 
set Apricot to making the butter, doing the cook- 
ing and attending to the general housework. 

‘Of course I'll oversee it, with pleasure,” said 
smiling Kitty, ‘“‘until you can afford to get an- 
other girl, or a housekeeper, but I’m not a bit 
tired of this world yet. I propose to stay and 
have a good time.” 

“You will do what I expect you to do, Mrs. 
Goodeno,” said the master, with his grand man- 
ner, and the look that had always overawed poor 
Iictty in his handsome face. 

‘‘T shall do my duty, Lige, and not a bit more,” 
was the answer. , 

‘* Mrs. Goodeno, I shall pay no bills after this 
date,” Lige responded. ‘‘I expect the washing, 
butter making and cooking to be done by you! 
My first wife was not too good to doit. Do you 
expect me to keep you like a lady, and this big 
farm on my hands? If you do, let me tell you 
you’re mightily mistaken. ‘That’s not my way of 
doing business.” 

** All right, Mr. Goodeno,” said Kitty, meekly, 
but the words came through her small, set teeth 
in a way that might have warned him if he had 
not been so angry. 

In less than an hour the family wagon drove to 
the depot, containing Kitty and two or three 
bundles, while Apricot stood looking out of the 
door, aghast, her puffy cheeks the color of a 
blood orange. 
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** Well, if I ever, I never did !” she exclaimed, 
in wrathful soliloquy. ‘‘ What’ll the master say ? 
Leaving me with everything, and four hired men 
to feed! Gone to stay, too !” 

When Lige came home Apricot was sitting by 
the kitchen fire, her apron thrown over her head. 
She was fast asleep. No smell of supper greeted 
him. 

*‘ Where’s your mistress ?” he asked, shaking 
the girl roughly, whereupon she fell to crying. 

** She’s left a note for you,” sniveled the girl. 

** Left what ?” he reiterated, angrily. 

‘A note—a writing on some paper. 
the table in the parlor.” 

**You don’t mean she’s left the house ?” he 
asked, alarmed. 

** Yes, in the kerridge. 
the tearful reply. 

Lige strode into the parlor. 
note : 


It’s on 


Jim drove her,” was 


Thus ran the 


** Dear Lice: I’m going to Cousin Emma Doolittle’s for 
a visit of two or three weeks. She's been wantin’ me to 
visit her this long time, and as the last wash made my back 
ache, and the churning give me a pain in the side, I con- 
cluded the best way was to go off somewheres and git rested 
up. Give my best respects to the washerwoman, and tell 
her there’s twelve dozen this week. Tell Apricot to keep 
wide awake, and be more careful in churning. 


** Your loving wife, Kirry. 


‘*P. $.—Perhaps you had better git the baker to bring 
you bread while I’m away. Apricot will be sure to burn 
it. Tell her to look out for the hired men, and not go to 
sleep while she is cooking the dinner. I hope everything 
will go right, so that when I git well enough to come back 
things’ll go like clockwork, as they ought to. x.” 


To say that Lige Goodeno raved and stormed 
and swore would be but feebly to describe the 
rage this little scrap of paper stirred up within 
his manly bosom. Kitty had gone, however, and 
for very shame’s sake he had to make the best of 
it, help get the supper, make lame excuses to his 
hired men, see to the home supplies, and direct 
Apricot, who always did the wrong thing. Tis 
sister, upon whom he had depended so long, was 
a thousand miles away. Lige was inconsolable, 
but kept his own counsel. 

At the end of the second week confusion ruled 
supreme in the usually orderly household. Apri- 
cot would go to sleep while getting the meals, the 
work was neglected, the farmer was furious. 

Kitty, rocking back and forth in a luxurious 
easy chair, looking the picture of comfort in her 
pretty morning gown, heard with mild surprise, 
one day, that a tall, handsome man was in the 
parlor and had asked for her. 

** 'That’s Lige !” she said, smilingly. 
der what he’s come for ? 


“1 won- 
Tell him to come up.” 


The tall farmer stood within the door, frown- 
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ing, but the picture his wife made in the midst 
of luxurious armchairs and costly surroundings 
took him by surprise. 

‘‘Why, Lige! how good of you to give me a 
call!” cried Kitty. ‘‘Set down. How air they 
all at home ?” 

‘*T haven’t a home any more,” said Lige, in a 
deep, plaintive voice, as he deposited his large 
frame in a big velvet chair, and then looked to 
see if he had harmed it, because it creaked. 





**T’m willin’ to do my part, and not an inch 
more,” said Kitty, with energy, her blue eyes 
snapping. ‘I want to be healthy and happy, 
and make your home as pleasant as I can. Green 
grass is beautiful, but I shouldn’t like to know it 
was growing over me, not jest yet. You’ve made 
lots o’ money, Lige, and you’re making it all the 
time. “T'ain’t as if you was a poor man, hurried 
and worried and driven to death. I shouldn’t 
think you’d like to spend it on tombstones and 
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‘**] PROMISE YOU YOU SHALL HAVE EVERYTHING YOUR OWN way,’ HE SAID, WITH MOIST EYES 
AND OUTSTRETCHED ARMS. 


y? 


“Do tell! Why, it ain’t burned down, I hope 

‘“*No, it ain’t burned down, Mrs. Goodeno !” 
he began to bluster. ‘‘I thought you was willin’ 
to be a helpmect when I married you !” 

‘‘ Why, of course, Lige, I was willin’+-I wanted 
to be a helpmeet every way I could. I’m not a 
muscular bein’, and the week’s wash was too much 
for me.” 

‘‘ Mrs, Goodeno—Kitty !” he exclaimed, trem- 
bling with suppressed wrath, ‘‘ what are you will- 
in’ to do ?” 


” 


undertakers. Iard work killed Hetty, and killed 
the babies. Now you see I don’t propose to be 
disposed of in that way. I want to live and let 
live. I won’t do work beyond my strength, 
though—big washings and ironings—nor make 
butter, nor take care of pigs. In everything 
else, Lige, you can command me. I'll help you to 
live, but I won’t help you to kill me, and I won’t 
starve sperit and soul, nuther. I want some time 
to read and some time to play—what I call play 
—and the rest I’ll put in the house. You’re 
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savin’ money—what for’ You can’t carry it to 
the next world, even if you sh’d find a big farm 
there.” 

The man essayed to speak several times, but 
once launched on the torrent of her homely elo- 
quence, Kitty gave him no chance, and he had to 
listen, willing or not. By this time, however, 
Kitty had worked herself into a state of excite- 
ment that made her positively dazzling. The 
shining eyes and red cheeks in combination with 
the pretty, tasteful morning gown, which had 
been a present from her cousin, made a picture 
that held the man’s eyes and grew every moment 
more fascinating. Perhaps just then the veil of 
selfishness fell from his consciousness, and he saw 
in Kitty a glorified Hetty. Who knew but the 
outraged life of the wife who had slaved for him 
was pleading through her sister’s lips ? 
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‘‘What do you want to do?” he asked, a 
strange thrill quickening his pulses, 

This woman, with a will that gave to her words 
the force of truth and justice, was his wife, be- 
longed to him through the ties of love and of law. 
He dimly divined that she might make his life 
something besides a monotonous crusade for dol- 
lars and cents, and raise him to the dignity of a 
man living for something better than self.” 

““T want to do just as my conscience dictates 
to me,” was her reply. ‘* To get all the pleasure 
[ have a right to as a human being, and make 
your home a happy one. That’s all, Lige.” 

“Come back, Kitty, and I promise you you 
shall have everything your own way,” he said, 
with moist eyes and outstretched arms ; and the 
next moment the face of a tearful, happy woman 
was hidden in his bosom. 
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By NorMAN GALE 


Aut the lanes are lyric. 

All the bushes sing ; 

You are at your kissing, 
Spring! 


Rompiag with thy children, 
Do not fail to bring 
Mary to the haystack, 
Spring ! 


Froth upon her fingers, 
Bosom for a king. 
Speed her from the milking, 
Spring! 
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By G. W. Warp, Eprror oF 


One hundred and twenty years ago the city of 
Ayuthia, a day’s sail from the mouth of the 
Menam, ceased to be the capital of Siam, after 
occupying the premier place for over five cent- 
uries. To-day it is a city of ruins; its walls, 
nine miles in circumference, inclose moldering 
palaces and deserted temples, amid which are 
scattered the palm huts of the remnants of her 
former myriad inhabitants. 

Once a year the former splendor of Ayuthia, or 
Judda, or Sijon Thijon —‘‘ The Terrestrial Para- 
dise ’—as it is variously called, are renewed for 
a few brief hours, when His Majesty King Prab’at 
Somdetch Paramindr Maha Chulalongkorn vis- 
its the great elephant hunt held there annually 
for the replenishment of the royal mews. It was 
my fortune to witness the last battue, which took 
place a few weeks ago. It was a sight one does 
not easily forget. After a night passed in a puff- 


ing little launch, stemming the broad, tranquil 
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‘‘ Mother of Waters” for full eighty miles, 
through scenery which under any circumstances 
would be charming, but which in the moonlight 
looks almost fairylike, we pass through the in- 
numerable artificial creeks which intersect the 
old metropolis, and arrive at a large island, where 
the hunt takes place. 

In the centre is an inclosure one hundred and 
fifty yards square, on the great walls surrounding 
which are standing thousands of natives, all in 
gala dress, watching with tremendous excitement 
the operations below. Ascending the wall by a 
rude staircase, and mingling with the crowd, you 
look dowr® upon a scene which éan better be por- 
trayed by the engraver’s burin than by my unac- 
customed pen. 

From oue hundred and fifty to three hundred 
elephants are handled at once on these occasions, 
but only a small number are made captive. The 
mo chang, or elephant doctors (who are shown in 
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the succeeding illustrations) are as quick to mark 
the points of one of the huge beasts as any Texan 
cattleman at a round-up; they look particularly 
for half-grown animals, preferably males, of a 
lightish tint, with black toes and an uninjured 
tail. These qualities are seldom found united, 
the last mentioned being generally wanting, as 
the young bulls are as fond of fighting as any 
gamecock, and invariably bite one another’s 
steering gear if they can get hold of it with 
their queer triangular-shaped mouths. 

The operation of catching is not particularly 
dangerous, but it is exhausting. Mounted on 
huge tuskers, which tower above all the surging 
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herd that lumber heavily and restlessly about the 
corral, half a dozen men head the herd off at a 
slow trot, until the one which the nobleman in 
charge of the operations has selected appears in 
the hinder part of the ruck. Before he can pen- 
etrate the unwieldy mass again they have goaded 
their tame beasts up to him and slipped the noose 
of a rattan rope on his hind leg as he rans. Then 
there is a short struggle, a few squeals, and he is 
anchored, to be quickly tied between his captors, 
like an urchin between a couple of policemen. 
Occasionally, as when the Czarowitz of Russia 
was in Siam, much better sport is afforded. Some 
full-grown males, which, as a rule, are not driven 
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into the corral on account of the difficulty of 
catching, or, subsequently, taming them, are pro- 
cured, and then there is a battle of the giants, 
which I wish the camera could have caught. It 
is very pitiful to see such a vast herd, in -intelli- 
gence just falling short of the knowledge that 
combination on their part would reduce their 
prison bars to splinters in a few seconds, heaving 
and jostling throughout the long day, with the 
fervid sun pouring down on them and half mad- 
dening them with thirst. . Their ears flap inces- 
santly, their trunks are raised perpetually as 
though imploring water, and the air resounds 
with their cries, from the shrill cornet note of 






BRINGING IN A HALF-GROWN ELEPHANT, 
BETWEEN TWO DECOYS. 


the peppery little brute to the deep diapason of 
his milkless mother. 

When the animal selected evades his pursuers 
for long the hunt is transferred to the open. The 
gate is opened, and the herd, in single file, 
plunge through and head for the river, near by. 
They are ponderously shepherded by the score or 
so of tame elephants and a few spearmen, and 
seldom give any serious trouble unless hard 
pressed. 

To mark down the victim in the open is not 
very easy. The baby elephants lag behind, and 
delay their mothers, who stand over them with 
caressing trunks, The rear ranks are therefore 
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THE SELECTION, IN THE STOCKADE. 


blocked, and the mass has 
to be broken up with inces- 
sant activity and uproar, in 
which the irascible babies take the lead, 
advancing toward the herders with curled 
trunks, snarling defiantly. To realize fully 

the power and sagacity of behemoth one 

must see him captured. He strains fran- 

tically at the cane-withe rope by which he is 

fettered, and which seems perilously frail, when 
up come two of the stately tame bulls, and range 
themselves alongside. The drivers, reckless of a 
possible blow from the captive’s trunk, bend down 
and tie a rattan collar round his short, thick neck, 
which they bind to the collars worn by their own 
mounts. The drag rope is cast off, a step onward 
is made, and then, sinking and protesting with 
all the squeals in his gamut, the victim plants his 
feet stiffly in front. He does so vainly, for a third 
foe hastens up behind, and with a heave of his 
tusks says as plainly as words could express it: 
** Move on, now; no nonsense.” A short walk 
brings them to a long shed, which covers a dozen 
stout, smooth teak posts. To one of these the 
cable around his neck is attached, and there, after 
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he has been copiously drenched with water, he is 
left. For a few hours he is in a continual parox- 
ysm of rage, and assumes attitudes which, unless 
instantaneously photographed, would be incredible 
to the general reader. Butting, twisting, stand- 
ing half erect, now and then delivering an aston- 
ishingly rapid kick at a passer-by whom he fancies 
is within range, hurling tufts of grass petulantly 
at the attendants, he spends his first night in cap- 
tivity, rejecting all friendly overtures, and blink- 
ing his malevolent little eyes as though to keep 
back his tears. In a few days he will be quiet; in 
a year tractable ; and in twice that time he will 
be ready to bear a prince’s howdah, or even 
trusted to lure his former companions of the 
jungle into the same gilded captivity. 
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Tue Chinese are the epicures of the earth. 
Credited by Caucasian civilization with less to eat 
than any other of the world’s people, the meek 
Mongolians have culled from nature’s products a 
marvelous menu, which for palate tickling and 
expensiveness is not to be outrivaled in the crea- 
tions of the cleverest Parisian chefs. There is 
a qualification to accompany this, and it is that 
the merit of the bill of fare is to be measured by 
the Celestial standard. There is a heaviness about 
Chinese cookery that should make the stoutest 
stomach feel regretful after a reasonably robust 
meal. But to the Chinese these weighty indi- 
gestibles are full of flavor and fit to be thankful 
for. ‘The man of modern civilization who would 
eat and sleep well is moderate at the table, and 
has need of brisk exercise to tone himself up. 
Not so the hardy man of China. No meal can be 
too heavy, nor can there be too much sloth after 
feeding. ‘The complete reversal of things Cau- 
casian is continued in the Chinese table customs. 

Schoolbooks have taught, ever since schoolbooks 
came tormenting into the world, that the Celestial 
people live solely on one staple, the grain of the 
rice plant, with now and then a dreadful hint 
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about the smaller kind of the Rodentia. Since 
the Chinese have become familiar citizens of the 
upper crust of the universe these things have 
been modified. The rice grain is the staple food, 
it is true, just as the wheat grain is the staff of 
civilized life, but the varied uses to which rice is 
put, the marvelous utilization of it in making up 
meals, and above all, the things accompanying it 
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to the table, make a culinary chapter beside which 
wheat is but an incident in diet. 

With its dense population China possesses but 
little area for the cultivation of live stock other 
than pork, and it is upon vegetables, fish and fowl 
that the cooks of the Flowery Kingdom chiefly 
depend. So tenacious are these ancient people of 
their ways that even in matters of food they have 
refused to adopt the provender of other races 
among whom they are scattered, and wherever the 
Chinese colonists locate, there, too, may be found 
the Chinese grocer, and in time the Chinese 
farmer, both of whom soon grow rich through 
profitable traffic. For a time the ten thousand 
Celestials in and about New York subsisted wholly 
on the dried products imported from China, but 
the immense cost of such provisions and the nat- 
ural inferiority of the dried over the fresh green 
vegetables developed a special line of agriculture 
in Chinese ways. 

In the opinion of a true-born Chinaman his 
country is not only a flowery land, but a vegetable 
land as well. The cultivation of vegetables is an 
important element in Chinese husbandry, and the 
necessity for obtaining the best results has made 
every Chinese farmer a careful cultivator. In the 
matter of compelling the soil to give back vast re- 
turns and a remarkable range of varieties he ranks 
among the first of his kind. 


FARM ON LONG 





ISLAND. 


The canned turnips, dried beans, canned and 
dried cabbage, pickled pumpkins and variously 
preserved vegetables that once constituted the 
chief bulk of Chinese commerce with its exiled 
citizens are now replaced with the same vegetables 
raised in American soil, The Chinese gardens 
around San Francisco and in Southern California 
are famous for their excellence. They compete, 
indeed, with all gardens in the general market. 
It is, however, only five or six years since the first 
Chinese farmer set to work in the vicinity of New 
York. Now there are five flourishing farms 
within easy distance, devoted entirely to Celestial 
plants and competing with nothing but the im- 
ported products. 

All of these farms, if the diminutive, closely 
cultivated patches can be so dignified, lie in As- 
toria, a little suburban town on Long Island, ap- 
proached by water through the perilous rocks of 
Hell Gate, or by land through the cognate smells 
and municipal horrors of Long Island City. As- 
toria is fair by the waterside. Old mansions line 
the shore, and willows sweep the ripples. Inland 
there is much of grime and beer. Here and there 
towers a tall factory devoted to turning out pianos, 
while all about them are green and yellow and 
brown mosaics quartered off in long, thickly 
planted beds, the market gardens wherefrom 
thrifty German planters supply wagon loads of 
sass” to the city. Halfway to the piano-mak- 
ing village of Steinway a little lane cuts off from 
the avenue over which the trolley cars whiz jolt- 
ingly, and runs past a saloon which the Italian 
proprietor reminiscently calls ‘‘'The Chestnut,” 
in between a stretch of gardens for perhaps four 
hundred yards. On the one side is a little Ger- 
many and on the other a little China. In the 
fields on the left women toil among the weeds like 
the peasants of the Fatherland, and on the hillside 
above strange figures form features of a tea-chest 
landscape against the sky. 

Along the roadside runs a rude arbor covered 
with course vines, pendent from which hang long 
green caricatures of cucumbers that in reality are 
Chinese squash. The arbor is constructed of 
boughs set at an angle so that the plant can be 
readily sustained and the squashes kept off the 
ground, Ordinary squashes thrive on the ground, 
but following the universal Celestial rule, the re- 
verse prevails even in squash growing. ‘‘ Tcich 
qua” is the Chinese name for this sort of squash, 
and so highly is it regarded that it brings fifteen 
cents per pound in the market, and the demand 
always covers the supply. Great beds of another 
cucumberlike plant, which is not a cucumber, but 
a balsam apple, adjoin. In color the fruit is a 
vivid green, while its form is wrinkled and mis- 
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shapen. It is a bitter-tasting, homely second 
cousin of the melon tribe, called ‘‘ koo qua” in the 
Chinese tongue, and highly prized as an aid to 
seasoning chicken and other stews. 

It is autumn, and much of tue crop is gathered 
and stored, but many of the long, narrow beds 
are full of plant life, just as if this was summer 
instead of winter land. Chief of the green things 
that flourish is the ‘‘loon ya pooh,” or dragon- 
tooth cabbage. It can be preserved in cold 
weather and grown like celery. The plant isa 
speedy grower and attains great size, some of the 
‘*heads,” which really are not heads, but clusters, 
come to weigh from ten to fifteen pounds. The 
price in market is usually ten cents a pound. It 
does not take the ‘‘loon ya pooh” more than five 
weeks to mature when once it is well above the 
carth’s surface, and from six to eight crops are 
gathered annually. This cabbage is the leading 
product, and of course the most profitable one. 
It can be more readily raised than any other of 
the imported plants. A companion cabbage is the 
‘*kai toy,” or mustard cabbage, a salad plant hay- 
ing the tart taste of mustard and used with vinegar 
as an accompaniment to fried meats. It sells for 
fifteen cents a pound. 

Another corner of the field is filled with “kin 
toy,” a fine weedy plant, the flavor of which is a 
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cross between garlic and onion, It is the staple 
Chinese seasoning for meats, and comes high, 
costing twenty-five cents a pound. But this is 
not all, Here is a delicacy to be appreciated even 
by the least eccentric palate. It is the ‘‘lok pah,” 
a radish white as snow, and almost as sweet and 
juicy as an apple. In China these grow to enor- 
mous size, some even attaining a weight of twenty- 
five or thirty pounds, but the Astoria agricultur- 
ists very seldom succeed in coaxing a specimen 
to exceed three pounds. The most delicate com- 
mon radish does not approach in merit this Chi- 
nese brand. It sells in Mott Street at fifteen 
cents a pound, and is worth it. 

In a corner of the tumble-down cottage are 
stored shelves full of long green cylinders, in com- 
pany with others of a plumper aspect. These are 
‘‘doong qua,” or Chinese pumpkins. They are 
cheap, costing but five cents a pound, sliced up 
in quantities to suit. Some of them are a yard 
in length. ‘ Dow quak,” which is short for Chi- 
nese string beans, worth ten cents a pound ; ‘song 
choon,” an onion having no bulbs, but resembling 
the American leek, selling at fifteen cents a 
pound ; ‘‘yen sai,” Chinese parsley, twenty-five 
cents a pound ; ‘‘do quak,” Chinese green peas, 
fifteen cents a pound ; ‘ ya toy,” or bean sprouts, 
raised only in winter and under cover as cheap 
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‘* greens,” five cents a pound, and ‘hin toy,” or 
‘cloud green,” resembling spinach, fifteen cents 
a pound, complete the list of the crops. Some 
success is had with yams. Of these there are 
four distinct kinds, varying in form from little 
round balls to long, slender, sweet-potato-shaped 
tubers; ‘‘ wo tow” is the native name. 
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Lee Nee Wah, Young Ah Doo, Lo Chow and Lee 
Wah. Lee Nee Wah is the pioneer farmer, and 
possesses the largest plantation. It adjoins the 
roadside, and requires the aid of several farm 
hands, including one Celt, in carrying on its cul- 
tivation. Besides, Lee Nee Wah has a silent part- 
ner who supplied the original capital in starting 
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the venture, and a white boy known 
to all Chinatown as ‘“ Willie,” who 
drives the wagon to market every 
morning, makes the collections and 
takes the orders for the next day’s 
business. Willie can talk Chinese 
like a native, and this is a 
high tribute to his intelli- 
gence, for the Chinese 
tongue is the hardest to 
master of any in the world. 

The wages paid the 
farm hands are high, con- 














There are other varieties of greens now being 
introduced upon the Chinese farms at Astoria, 
but most of them take at least two seasons before 
they are made fit for the market, or until they 
are acclimated enough to grow to eatable size in 
the inhospitable soil. 

The farmer proprietors are Young Sam Lee, 


The hands get $30 


sidering the class of labor. 
per month and board, besides a ten per cent. in- 
terest in the net receipts from the products of 
the farm. This premium is given to insure care- 
ful attention to work on the part of the men. 
In this manner the farming becomes in a sense 
co-operative, and every individual works without 
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being bossed. Indeed, the 





toilers work almost auto- 
matically, after the Chinese 
habit, however employed. 
The backaching weeding is 
not shirked, although the 
farmers puff little whiffs of 
smoke from long, shallow- 
bowled tobacco pipes, and 
plod somewhat dreamily 
during the comforting pro- 
cess. 

The farming is thorough- 
ly scientific. Every advan- ; 
tage is taken of modern : 
methods and improved fer- 
tilizers. The Chinese farm- 
er does not subscribe to 
agricultural weeklies, but 
he has a heap of sense, and 
acquired a special education 
in his native land. His ex- 
penses are high, the ground 
rent costing him about $300 
per acre for a year, and this, 
with his wages and percent- 
ages, makes it necessary that 
the soil should do its best. 
So the beds are weeded every day, that no alien 
plant may draw sustenance from the soil. The 
cabbages are fed.with spoonfuls of bone dust ; 
pipes are laid across the fields, and at handy dis- 
tances stand water barrels from which the plants 

















receive constant irrigation. The 
soil about their roots is never al- 
lowed to become dry or sterile. 
In this manner two, four and 
even six crops are gathered 
during the year. When winter 
comes the growing process 
scarcely ends. 
Masses of hay and 
compost are cov- 
ered deep over the 
beds of the more 
hardy plants, and 
the growing process 
keeps right on. 
Thus, with wunre- 
mitting industry guided by careful intelligence, 
the Chinese farmer reaps rapidly, and as he never 
fails of a market, his profits are plentiful. 

The home life of the farmer is comfortless in 
the extreme, The shanty in which he resides is 
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a tumble-down aggregation of left-over lumber 
and battered boxes. He sleeps on a shelf barely 
wide enough to hold his person, with a wooden 
block for a pillow, and no better cushion than is 
afforded by his tightly wound queue. His diet 
is a simple round of rice and vegetables, with 
now and then a bit of pork thrown in. His 
working hours are from daylight to dark. His 
only recreation is an occasional visit to Mott 
Street, where he is regarded much as the coun- 
try bumpkin is on Broadway. His chief comfort 
is his tobacco pipe, and his luxury a fat brown 
cigar ; but in spite of these rude surroundings 
and unremitting work the farmer is hospitable 
and jocose. Every now and then a stray visitor 
wanders into the Celestial fields, seeking an inter- 
view. For a moment the farmer is cold, but a 
compliment or two, a word of praise for the beau- 
tiful fields, is enough to warm him up, and the 
interview proceeds comfortably, to end cheerfully 
enough with the presentation of one of the choice 
fat cigars and an invitation to “ clum aglin.” 

The farmers are respected by their neighbors 
who follow the same calling, and who can never 
quite recover from the amazement produced by 
observing the enormous crops gathered by their 
rivals. So long, however, as the Chinamen do not 
enter into direct competition there is no com- 
plaint. The Chinese farmers find so much more 
profit in cultivating for their own people that 
they do not bother with common vegetables. 

It looks funny to see a Long Island landscape 
with Chinese trimmings. The farm hands with 
one exception stick to their native garb. Wide, 
mushroom-shaped hats of braided bamboo shelter 
them from the sun and rain alike, while the 
blouses, wide trousers and junk-shaped shoes of 
their native land add to the uniqueness and out- 
of-placeness of their appearance. One fat farmer, 
indeed, who took great delight in mimicking the 
artist as he drew his sketches, wore a coat of sky- 
blue silk, wadded and quilted, and at a distance 
looked like a mandarin taking a stroll, so plump 
was his form and so dignified his movements. 
Somehow the Celestials do not find it necessary to 
hurry. They keep moving in the same monoto- 
nous, uninteresting way from the beginning to 
the end of their task. There is no excitement 
and no hustle about them. The nervous Irish- 
man who works in their company puts his hoe 
into the ground three times to the Chinaman’s 
once, but he also stops to lean on the handle at 
regular and frequent intervals, while the China- 
man keeps on like a machine. 

Scattered about in the fields lie many big round 
earthen jars imported from the Flowery Land. 
These receptacles are used in gathering and pre- 
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serving the crops. ‘They also help out the land- 
scape. Each will hold about two bushels, and in 
China the rice gatherers employ them in the har- 
vest and for storage after the crop is gathered in, 
In Astoria they serve as every sort of a receptacle. 

The farming is carried on entirely by hand. 
There is no plowing nor harrowing ; the spade, 
the hoe and a slender trowel are the only utensils 
used. The ground is never allowed to remain in 
repose. ‘The beds are about seven inches high, 
with narrow paths between them, and the process 
of cultivation is forever going on. Every clod is 
beaten fine, and the soil is not permitted to cake. 
No stimulus is left unemployed to encourage the 
vegetable charges. If a New England farmer 
were to devote a tithe of the attention to his 
fields that the Celestial does to his there would 
be no more complaint of the poverty of the 
farmer. This Astoria soil is as uninviting as any 
in the country, a hard, dry, drastic clay, but it 
has been worked over, and pounded and fertilized 
and irrigated, until it has become as productive as 
the choice lands in the Virginia valleys, 

Not only has the farmer had to overcome the 
difficulties of the soil, but he has had to adapt 
the nature of his plants to new surroundings and 
climate. This has been the most difficult part of 
the task. The soil of China has been enriched by 
long cultivation, and the general oppositeness of 
things Celestial is found in the vegetables as well 
as everything else. All the plants raised in As- 
toria have been propagated from the seed, but 
such success has attended the efforts of the farmer 
that they differ little in size and flavor from the 
native products. 

There are no fences between the farms, because 
the Chinaman does not find it necessary to waste 
money and soil in such barriers. ‘The demarca- 
tion is outlined by narrow paths, and the work 
hands pass from one section to another as if in a 
co-operative colony. Indeed, to a certain extent 
the five farmers form a little agricultural trust. 
They monopolize their business in the vicinity of 
New York, and stand by each other in matters of 
price and pay. The farmers are all unmarried, 
and keep house themselves. 

Chinese physiology places the intellectual centre 
in the pit of the stomach, and so when the China- 
man begins to feed himself it is largely with the 
idea of expanding his brain. High intellectuality 
is the Celestial desideratum, and to secure the 
right standard he adds careful cookery to his ac- 
complishments. Of course, the laundrymen and 
laborers of Chinatown do not expect to attain any 
lofty educational plane. They are endeavoring to 
enjoy all in life that their prosperity gives them, 
but as everything Chinese has some reason behind 
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it, the beginning of elaboration in menus had for 
its stimulus an intellectual rather than an epi- 
curean craving. 

Sunday is the market day in Mott Street. It 
is then that the shops are the busiest. Even the 
Sunday-school Chinamen slip away from their de- 
votions for a few hours of gossip, trading and din- 
ing in this centre of their metropolitan life. 
Every laundryman from Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and the near-by towns departs homeward at night 
laden with. supplies for the ensuing week. The 
paper flour sack is the favorite package. It is 
stuffed full of delicacies, with now and then the 
yellow legs of a goose or rooster sticking out at 
the top. ‘Trade thrives in little alleys and dark 
closets. The vegetable shops are nothing more 
than small stalls. Here are piled up great heaps 
of the products of the Astoria farms. Snaky- 
looking squashes and long, smooth pumpkins lie 
heaped together, and barrels. of the long, sweet 
radishes invite the customer. Salads and greens 
and huge bunches of cabbage leaves make up the 
trimmings. The proprietor lounges lazily against 
the door, politely greeting purchasers. ‘The sales- 
man attends to their wants in grave and dignified 
fashion. ‘There is much haggling. The lank laun- 
dryman enters, and critically pinches the squashes 
and fondles the pumpkins affectionately. There is 
a drowsy interchange of indistinguishable words ; 
the queer figure shakes his head and goes out. 
Things are too steep. After him comes another, 
less careful of his coin. Straightway there arises 
a brisk clatter, and the salesman and proprietor 
both wake up. Here at last is a man with whom 
one can trade. The customer passes from heap to 


-heap, picking out his purchases. As the selections 


are made the salesman rigs up his scales, two 
scoop-shaped baskets suspended by cords from a 
slender bamboo rod. For in one honest respect 
the Chinese tradesmen are far ahead of their cor- 
ner-grocery brethren. They sell all vegetables, 
and, in fact, everything else, by weight. There 
is no such thing as a measure in the Chinese 
store. Thus absolute fairness is secured, and a 
true basis of traffic is established. The sales are 
not limited to the size of the vegetable. If a piece 
of pumpkin an inch wide is needed to flavor a 
diminutive stew, it is sliced off, weighed and sold. 
If two radishes are found to weigh more than is 
desired, one is trimmed down to the right weight. 
There is no waste. A Chinaman does not buy whole 
pumpkins and squashes to throw the bulk away, 
as does the Caucasian cook, but gets just what he 
knows he can utilize. Thus luxury is maintained 
and economy secured at the same time. 

The big Chinese restaurants are supplied direct, 
and these absorb much of the product of the 


farms. ‘hey are patronized by thousands of Chi- 
nese, who find here the perfection of the cooking 
that they love and the incidental accompaniments 
that are too expensive to be stored in a laundry- 
man’s larder, while the cooking is much beyond 
his own crude efforts. All Chinamen are not born 
cooks, and to many of the restaurant patrons the 
Sunday meal in Mott Street carries its flavor 
throughout the week. Chopped, pared and sliced, 
the green goods from Astoria are most important 
adjuncts to the bill of fare. The bewildering at- 
tractions of the restaurant kitchen are made mag- 
nificent by the vegetable display. Following out 
the intellectual theory, the cook feels that his 
work is imperfect unless each dish contains as 
many elements as possible. To analyze the dishes 
is a task that must be left to another article. 

There are seventy-five dishes in the Chinese list 
of gastronomical terrors, and the highest merit of 
a dish is to contain the largest possible number 
of ingredients. In order to reach this perfection, 
therefore, the vegetable crop is heavily drawn 
upon. 

So apportioned are the crops that the Chinese 
custom of having fresh vegetables at all seasons 
of the year is made possible in New York. So 
many of the plants have the characteristics of the 
cabbage and celery that this is made easy. Espe- 
cially abundant is the variety of vegetables at the 
period of the Chinese New Year. Then the cook- 
ery takes to itself a flavor of the seasons. The 
emblematical pastry of the period, the moon cake, 
has for its ingredients a little bit of everything 
grown during all the seasons of the year. It is the 
cumulative result of achievement in the pie line. 
Indeed, it is the nearest thing to pie the Chinese 
cookery affords. Bits of pork, cabbage, pump- 
kin, figs, fruit and fowl baked together in a cast- 
iron crust, seasoned with pork fat, may not be 
appetizing to the Caucasian taste, but they tickle 
the palate of a Chinaman into epicurean laughter 
and make him believe he is enlarging his mind 
proportionately with his waist, 

The 10,000 Chinese in New York city find in 
eating their greatest extravagance. Not only do 
they buy out the products of these farms, but the 
imports from China of food products amount to 
many thousands of dollars a year. One Chinese 
firm alone in Mott Street annually pay custom 
duties to the amount of $52,000. 

The-green goods stores in Mott Street sell 
nothing else. In the general grocery establish- 
ments are found the further vegetable delicacies 
which Chinese cookery requires in dried and 
canned forms. ‘The Chinese claim to have been 
first in the invention of everything of conse- 
quence, and they certainly were the originators 
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of improved methods for the preservation of 
fruits and vegetables. The chief imported del- 
icacy is “lin gow,” or lily root, which comes fresh 
in airtight boxes, and is a great item in the Chi- 
nese kitchen. The roots are huge tubers looking 
a little like sweet potatoes strung together, and 
selling for from thirty to forty cents a pound. 
Next in importance comes “‘ kim cham toy,” or 
dried lily flowers, selling at twenty-five cents a 
pound. The common laundrymen are heavy 
buyers of ‘‘ toong toy,” which is Celestial for tur- 
nips salted and spiced with their green tops com- 
plete, retailing at five cents a pound. ‘‘ Chik toy,” 
or dragon radishes pickled in strips, is another 
largely imported delicacy, selling at ten cents a 
pound. ‘Sung kiang,” or raw ginger, is also a 
leading importation. The Chinese have given 
to the world the art of preserving ginger deli- 
ciously, and the raw root is extensively used in 
cookery. 

These things are cheap. Tere are some ex- 
pensive imports : ‘‘ Choy kwan,” something akin 
to the tall celery plant, dried, twenty-five cents a 
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pound ; ‘chong sun po lo toy,” or “ long life and 
never get old ” vegetable, twenty-five cents a 
pound ; *‘ fook chuch,” or dried extract of beans, 
in long slender sticks something like spaghetti, 
easily soaked and boiled into a porridge, a very 
meritorious product, however, considered worth 
twenty-five cents a pound ; ‘‘ fook yu,” extract of 
beans preserved in oil, canned, forty cents a 
pound. Last, and most valued from an epicu- 
rean standpoint, is ‘‘chok soon,” or the tender 
shoots of the bamboo plant, green, in airtight 
boxes or canned in oil. This luxury is the swell- 
est vegetable on the Chinese list, and its price 
varies all the way from eighty-five cents to one 
dollar and seventy-five cents, according to the 
season and quality. 

Thus the calm followers of Confucius comfort 
themselves in exile. They lack nothing that the 
palate can desire, and though retaining rigidly 
the customs of their country, suffer nothing from 
absence, but rather profit by it, and lead merry 
lives. For inside his yellow shell the Chinaman 
is merry. 





4A VEGETABLE MARKET IN MOTT STREET, CHINESE QUARTER. 
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‘*T PAINTED HER PORTRAIT IN THE TRUE MONET MANNER UPON THE SIDE OF A RARE CONCH SHELL,” 


ART AT BOILING 


POINT. 


By ELEANOR WADDLE. 


My modest little studio where I sit and toil all 
day, the year round, is not up a winding stairway, 
like that of song and story, but is reached by a 
swift and commodious elevator, worked by a boy 
amenable to “ tips.” Should you inquire in what 
school I paint, my answer would be, ‘‘'The same 
as Rudyard Kipling’s red-haired girl ;” but in 
case you disapprove of Kipling, and are still un- 
enlightened, I should add that fine rolling word 
with the kick at the end (impressionistic) to fur- 
ther define my position in the great fields of art. 

Now, Iam not the only impressionistic artist 
in America, although I am one of the ‘onlies,” 
and aspire to be the ‘‘ onliest,” to use a negroism. 
There is no doubt about it, my work is certainly 
original. Originality is the one crime that plod- 
ders, devoid of imagination, cannot tolerate. 
IIence the jealous allusions of other aspirants, with 
winks, to ‘‘certain dabblers in art”! I wince 
under their refined brutality, but say nothing. 

I intend to give the world the story of how I 
happened to paint those two pictures which my 
friend Cynthia Marlowe says are bound to make 
my everlasting fortune, in time—but Cynthia is a 
raging enthusiast, a newspaper woman and a fad- 
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der. What could you expect ? Such a combira- 
tion juxtaposed to impressionism is inimical to a 
settled income, and [ expect nothing from Cyn- 
thia’s prophecies. 

The world already knows, through her, and de- 
spite my own extreme modesty, that I studied for 
several years in Paris ynder Claude Monet, the 
great founder of our school, and chief wizard of 
atmospheric effects. Of course it took money to 
study with Monct. Since my return to America 
I have known downright, out-at-elbows poverty, 
at times; but that has no direct connection with 
my trip to the torrid zone. 

People have expressed chastened surprise at my 
airy touch and artistic feeling. They don’t ap- 
preciate how much French profanity from a dis- 
gusted master is involved in the way that color 
goes on, nor that those tone inspirations were 
caught at the open-air easel, sans umbrella, with 
much danger from sunstroke. They can’t under- 
stand that those lush-green hillsides with high 
lights, royal-purple distances and Prussian-blue 
shadows are only to be captured in the open 
meadow with the sunlight and breeze at play, but 
nothing said about snakes, bulls or freckles. 
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Ten to one, they have never heard of Monet. 
This involves excursions to certain dealers, where 
they gaze in stupefaction at his beefsteak mount- 
ains, corrugated valleys and wind-swept haystacks, 
ticketed ‘‘ $1,000” in the corner. It seems the very 
insolence of art to them, and they say things. 
No wonder that we who wander in the asphodel 
fields of emancipation have such a liberal scorn 
for the pilgrims along the old beaten track ! 

One day last winter I sat in my studio, littered 
with cigarette stumps, shattered novels and dirty 
brushes, idly tinting the hair of a plaster Venus. 
I had just been reading Anstey’s humorous story, 
and .ay occupation was the whim of a lazy hour. 
Presently I heard a rolling step, outside of my 
door, patrolling the corridor, but (fascinated with 
my work) I heeded it not. Ina moment a stern 
knock rattled my panel ; a head was inserted three- 
quarters, and a loud major-general voice inquired : 

‘Young man, is this your name on the door ?” 

‘*I believe so,” was my absent-minded reply 
as I added Venus’s eyebeam in Chinese white. 
‘Then, immediately scenting a possible order, I 
forsook Venus’s eye for the eye to business, and 
leaping up like a Salvation Army maniac, I greeted 
my chance visitor effusively, kicking over a bottle 
of * siccatif ” and two rented frames in my efforts 
to be agreeable. 

He came in grinning, and began making a cus- 
pidor of my floor, but that was a trifle. I sized 
him up at once as an old sea dog, judging only by 
the Cap’en Cuttle angle at which he wore his hat. 

‘Don’t know me, eh ?” was his bluff greeting 
as I pushed him down into one of my two chairs. 
‘* No, Lreckon not. Well, my name’s Jinks—Cap- 
tain Jinks !” 

[ laughed (because I could not help it), and he 
went on: 

**Not of the Horse Marines, young man !” (se- 
verely). ‘I don’t own a steed to my name, and 
wouldn’t have one as a gracious gift. The sea’s 
good enough for me” (and his eyes sparkled), 
“Truth is, I’m huntin’ a first-class artist. I want 
some paintin’ done !” 

**T’m your man !” was my confident rejoinder. 

Just then he espied Venus, with her half-fin- 
ished decoration. 

*‘Great Scott ! young man,” he cried, ‘is that 
your style ?” 

“Only a bit of artistic recreation,” 1 assured 
him, pleasantly. 

‘* See here,” said he, regarding me solemnly for 
a moment, ‘‘do you paint por-traits ?” 

This stumped my ardor somewhat, but I an- 
swered, nonchalantly : 

‘Oh, I can, you know, although it’s not ex- 
votly in my line. I’m a landscape artist !” 
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*‘Glad to hear it!” and he gripped my hand. 
‘“T don’t want no portrait. I want a scene painted 
—on canvas—an’ that scene’s got to be painted 
right on the ground, sir—on the ground ; and it’s 
scorchin’ hot ground, too, you bet! Whew—how 
hot it is down there !” 

I was about to inform him that I had no desire 
to illustrate the infernal regions, nor could [ un- 
dertake any such contract with my limited imag- 
ination, when he broke in with : 

«« Ever hear of the Island of Trinidad—eh ?” 

‘Whi, yes, of course; in my geography days. 
Down in the Caribbean Sea, is it not ? Oh, yes, 
that’s where they have those belligerent cross- 
barred spiders !” 

‘You're thinkin’ of Yucatan, young man ! 
But say—you must have heard of that great pitch 
lake down there. Oh, come now !” 

‘Why, certainly. Very interesting phenome- 
non, I dare say.” 

‘Interesting! Well, I like that. It’s more 
than interestin’—it’s a payin’ investment. Why, 
young man, we’re just coinin’ money out of that 
old black swamp, an’ don’t you forget it! Our 
company, which I represent ” (flourishing his 
hand), ‘* has leased that property from the Brit- 
ish Government, an’ you better believe it ain’t 
hay that we’re makin’ while the sun shines—but 
pavements, Acres of ’em, miles of ’em, 
leagues of’em! ‘Talk to me about asphalt! I can 
give you a ‘ pointer’ on monopolies every time !” 

* Oh,” IL said, faintly, beginning to see his 
drift. 

‘Yes, sir” (astride of his hobby), “ we control 
the trade in Amerikay, you bet; an’ them dirty 
chunks of asphalt ain’t to be sneezed at for pock- 
etbook liners, either!” and he chuckled like a 
man with a brimming bank account. 

This exhilarated me. 

* This lake, though,” suggested I, trying to 
shunt the commercial for the artistic side of it— 
**there must be a most uncanny savor of fire and 
brimstone about it, like that other lake ; and ‘ 

** Don’t be sacrilegious, my friend,” was his 
warning interruption. ‘* Well, it smells, of course 
—show me any asphalt that don’t ; but our lake 
is black, an’ it ain’t on fire! Now” (squaring 
around) * let’s come to business. Show me some 
of your work !” 

I hauled out two recondite canvases, in stock 
for the purpose, and displayed them favorably in 
my property frames. He squinted up his eyes at 
them connoisseurishly for about five minutes, and 
then said ; 

** Well, you have got a handy touch! Can you 
be ready to sail to-morrow ?” 

‘* Sail where ?—what for ?—to do what ?” were 
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my gasping questions. 
course.” 

“* Jokin’? Nota bit of it!” he said. ‘I want 
you to start to-morrow for Trinidad. My vessel 
sails at three, sharp, to-morrow afternoon. I 
want you to go down there and paint me two 
first-class, good-sized pictures to hang in my 
office downtown—see ? No dauby chromos, but 
regular high-art work. Ill pay all of your ex- 
penses, an’ give you five hundred apiece besides, 
for a picture of the Lake itself, and one of the 
Overflow. Them’s my terms, an’ I can’t make 
’em no plainer. Now, are you willin’ ?” 

Such an offer fairly stunned me, but I doubted 
his sincerity. 

*©Oh, I must think about it,” was my demur- 
ring answer, 

‘All right,” said he; ‘‘do so; but don’t be 
long about makin’ up your mind. [ll call around 
again to-morrow. Good mornin’, young man !” 
and almost before I knew it I was bowing him 
away. 

Left alone, too astonished for words, I could 
not grasp the luck that had just been offered me. 
I went on touching up Venus’s eyebeam as if 
nothing had happened. Then I grew skeptical. 

‘It’s some hoax of that everlasting, practical- 
joke fiend Guiness, I’ll be bound !” I murmured. 
‘‘ He knows I haven’t had an order for months 
(like a fool, I confided in him), and he thinks I'll 
bite. I'll just show him! Trinidad, indeed ! 
Why, it’s absurd! People die down there of all 
sorts of fevers, and American artists would run 
prodigious risks in those tropical shades. Be- 
sides, what sort of a picture would a pitch lake 
make ? The laying of the pavement would be 
infinitely more pictorial. Why, I should be a 
laughingstock ! Everybody would say, ‘ Here’s 
some imitator of Corot gone daft—poor fellow ! 
and my friends would say my lurid imagination 
had at last run away with me. Fancy Monet’s 
face, if I could tell him I was wanted to do a 
pitch lake down in Trinidad! ‘Mon Dieu!’ 
would be his warning ery, ‘steeck to ze fields 
an’ ze forét, mon ami !’” 

That night I read an absorbing novel about the 
land of the midnight sun, and bestowed small 
thought upon the antipodes, The novel ended 
badly, and I went to bed as cross as a polar bear. 
Then I dreamed that the midnight sun had set 
fire to the great pitch lake, and awakened to find 
my room filled with lamp smoke. ‘This did not 
mitigate my crossness. 

Early next morning Guiness looked in, and in- 
quired, smilingly : 

** Well, are you going ?” 

“Going where? Come now; enough of that 


** But you are joking, of 


tommy-rot. Fine sport for you, no doubt, but I 
don’t appreciate it, altogether.” 

‘© Ah, indeed! Well, it’s all over the building, 
the splendid offer you’ve had (the old curmudgeon 
confided his secret to the elevator boy, you know), 
and I want to tell you that you’re forty kinds of a 
fool if you don’t take it up !” 

“Then it wasn’t a hoax, and yow had no hand 
in it, after all ?” 

‘Hoax ? Nota bit of it! Why, nobody ever 
heard of your man before, did they ? It’s fate, 
old fellow, blind luck, and no hoax. Accept the 
gifts of the gods!” and Guiness hurried away to 
forage for his cheap breakfast. 

In a few moments the rolling gait of Captain 
Jinks advanced along my corridor; his thump 
shook my door. Opening it, I found him puffing 
asthmatically, his eyeballs gleaming. He looked 
me all over for about a minute. 

“Well, mind made up yet ?” was his cheerful 
greeting, as he squeezed my working hand out of 
shape. 

«*]—I—scareely know what to say,” I stam- 
mered—“ it is so sudden.” 

‘Sudden! Well, rather. But you’d better 
make haste, young man, if you intend to go out 
this voyage! Vessel sails at three” (looking at 
his watch), ‘fan’ it’s now a quarter to ten.” 

**T'll go, sir!” said I, with one of my flash-light 
decisions. ‘‘It’s the chance of a_ lifetime— 
and ; 

“That's right ; but don’t waste no time chin- 
nin’ about it. Pack vour grip an’ color box, an’ 
meet me at the wharf this afternoon. Wife an’ 
Maria are goin’ out this trip. A little music 
aboard will liven things up considerably—eh ?” 

This was encouraging. Maria probably sang 
delightfully. The prospect of a ten days’ isolated 
flirtation with her fired my romantic soul. 

**You won't fail me?” queried the old man, 
starting off ; and I swore by the nine gods that I 
would not. 

I locked my studio door, telephoned for a han- 
som, and rushed around town, like mad, for three 
hours ; bought a full trousseau of pyjamas at the 
ready-made clothing emporiums, besides other ap- 
propriate articles of tropical toilet ; beggared my- 
self in canvas, colors, oils and brushes at the 
artists’ material stores; and squandered. much 
cold cash at Macy’s in recent novels, in soaps and 
in cologne waters. Thus equipped, I felt that I 
could conquer Trinidad single-handed. After a 
bath and a hasty good-by to a tearful family, who 
fancied I was going forth to my doom, I reached 
the vessel at exactly five minutes to three. There 
I found the captain anxiously awaiting me, but 
his brow cleared when he perceived that my ‘‘ bag 
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and baggage” included two large canvases and a 
quantity of drawing board, strapped together. 
My stateroom was very comfortable, and feeling 
greatly fatigued, I declined to meet the captain’s 
family that evening; but, being overtaken shortly 
with the nausea peculiar to seafarers, that pleas- 
ure was deferred for several days. By that time 
there was such a din in my brain, caused by too 
much skirt dance, played by the musical Maria 
upon a piano badly affected by the sea, that I was 
in no condition to meet people. The thought of 
meeting her, especially, sickened me. Let me say 
only, in regard to that painful voyage, that flirta- 
tion with Miss Jinks was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. She was not my style of girl exactly. She 
had sticky yellow hair; pimples; ears newly 
pierced, and sore; and she chewed ‘* Yucatan.” 
She always said, ‘‘ Thanks, sir,” and ‘ Yes, sir,” 
and giggled consciously whenever my eyes en- 
countered hers. Oh, no; Maria was a distinct 
discount on my criterion. 

If you have never been to Trinidad, your pref- 
erence for islands may be confined to such water- 
bound spots as Wight, Bermuda, or the Isles of 
Greece, so justly celebrated by Messrs. Homer and 
Byron ; but Trinidad, lying like a burning jewel 
upon the bosom of the tropical zone, is also 
worthy of poetical ravings. Making all due al- 
lowance for the native mosquito, the native fever, 
the native lizard and the native native, it is a 
picturesque locality, believe me, and there, under 
that equatorial moon, I thanked my lucky stars 
for having guided me to its shores. This I deemed 
the proper thing to do. 

I had many misgivings, at first, whether the 
undertaking was not disloyalty to my sovereign 
mistress—art. Monet’s reproaches seemed ever 
ringing in my cars. What commonplace task had 
been set me, these scenes of trade; and then, 
pavements too—asphalt pavements—was this not 
the very dregs of ambition ? Would not their 
tarry trail smear my artistic soul for evermore ? 
Pavements! Great Heavens! Something to be 
trampled under men’s feet, giving out unpleasant 
odors, and causing vast municipalities to succumb 
to bribery, thereby ruining many honest aldermen. 
Dared I touch such pitch as that ? 

My preference being purely for the pastoral in 
art—a quiet corner of a field, a stream through a 
meadow, the hoary shaft of a forest tree at Fon- 
tainebleau, or a glade in old Connecticut—I found 
myself in little sympathy with the scene I was 
expected to paint. This was panoramic, spec- 
tacular, boldly contrasted and perpetually shift- 
ing, like the flats of a theatre. Although hard 


at its edges, where the blocks of asphalt are dis- 
lodged like ice, with crowbars and picks, by the 
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negroes, who jabber a hopeless argo¢t of English, 
French and Spanish, it is nevertheless active at 
the centre of its mile-wide diameter, where it 
boils up like a dirty geyser. Nor is the lake a 
surface of unbroken pitch, for it is intersected by 
spaces of clear water here and there, and dotted 
with occasional islands of sand covered with trees 
and shrubs. Along its shores grow the Biblical, 
majestic cocoanut palms, which predominate every 
variety of tropical vegetation, and over the whole 
sweeps the blue and merciless sky of the equator. 

That is Trinidad in a nutshell. 

It being so much cooler aboard ship, upon the 
bosom of ‘* the blue, the fresh, the ever free,” we 
did not attempt to take up residence upon the 
island. The Jinkses, as well as myself, preferred 
nocturnal rest out of reach of the all-pervading 
lizard. My friend the captain did not bother 
me much in the daytime—he was too busy—but 
I found his evening cigars and seafaring remi- 
niscences both soothing and agreeable. His giddy 
young daughter was the only one who seriously 
disturbed me. Her rising taste for art and co- 
quettish tendency to criticise were a decided handi- 
cap upon my liberty. 

The native attendant detailed to assist me was 
of the automaton type. He did whatever I told 
him blindly, and murmured not. While I sketched 
away, striving to capture that intense and elusive 
local color, he fanned me, dispelling the insidious 
insects from my cheek and working paw, the slimy 
lizard from my color box. My big white green- 
lined umbrella filled him with awe; he could not 
be induced to share its shadows. Here’s the motif 
for you: Fancy an artist’s easel disposed upon 
those yielding crusts of asphalt, and slowly sink- 
ing. Fancy the artist with helmet on his head, 
a veil depending around his blistering neck. 
Fancy the attendant fanning away in that trop- 
ical glare. Fancy getting in Monet effects with 
a badly sweating hand! All of this, against a 
pitch background, with a fringe of palms and 
banana trees beyond, is strong artistically, but it 
was very discouraging. One lost the sense for 
‘‘values ”; one longed for mint juleps, and the 
polar regions gladdened by the smiles of Esqui- 
mau women. When that driveling negro broke 
into his low sad chants I wanted to shout ont : 
‘*Stop that! Sing me the songs of the Norse- 
man, the Vikings bold—something cold and froz- 
en and northern! The Volkslieder of this fiery 
land, with their passionate minor strains, only op- 
press me !” 

Sometimes he worried me so that I feared I 
should eventually stab him with my _ palette 
knife. No artistic temperament could stand his 
equatorial patience (goaded to death by boring 
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insects and intolerable heat), without lavishing a 
choice vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon profanity upon 
him. One day, when I was wrestling with my 
sky, his silent look of bondage drove me beyond 
myself. I turned upon him. 

‘‘Heavens!” I cried. ‘‘ Don’t stare at me in 
that meek beastlike fashion! Shoo those bugs 
away; and, morever, shoo yourself away! I 
shall paint no more to-day !” disgustedly. 

He departed without a word, and then I came 
to my senses. 

*T’m a fool was my settled conclusion. 
‘‘ Now I'll just have to lug these traps back my- 
self. Oh, I believe I’m homesick! If Maria was 
only any kind of a girl—but she isn’t! Somehow, 
my brushes won’t work right in this infernal region 
—there’s a blight upon my powers! It’s ail that 
evil-eyed negro; he set’s me wild! It’s awfully 
true about touching pitch, ete. The man who 
invented that proverb certainly came from Trini- 
dad! Well, I can’t ruin my impressionistic rep- 
utation by making a failure of this order. No, 
sir! Guiness and those other New York fellows 
would never cease guying me. Oh, I must suc- 
ceed—that’s all of it! The climate’s dead against 
me, quinine sickens me, everything goes wrong ; 
I loathe bananas and pineapples, and I believe 
I’m getting color blind.” 

But this was only a mood, and it passed. Next 
day I was toiling like the geyser beyond me, sing- 
ing gay chansonnettes, enduring the reinstated na- 
tive, and exultant over my results. 

‘“*Ah, we are getting there, Jacky, me boy !” 
was my reflection. ‘Keep at it! This means 
business—and dollars.” 
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The aspect of the Overflow differing so materi- 
ally from the Lake itself, the composition of the two 
pictures was sufficiently diverse. I added a faint 
moon to the Lake scene, and a glimpse of the dis- 
tant ocean to the other. This delighted the old 
man, of course. Any little touch of sea tickled 
him to death. THe wanted the canvases, which 
were to be hung against his office wall, to be exact 
reproductions of his precious Lake and Overflow. 
He didn’t care a darn, he said, about the atmos- 
phere, nor how they were painting such things 
in Paris! America was good enough for him. 
So, after sticking in the moon and the sea, and 
cutting out the human clement entirely (for he 
did not desire to view the negro Trinidaddys when 
counting up receipts in his Broadway office), he 
expressed himself as satisfied with results. I then 
decided to do the finishing up of them in my New 
York studio. Maria, the native and the lizard 
had at last driven me to the wall. I felt that I 
must flee, or be questioned concerning my “ in- 
tentions ” by her keen old father. So I painted 
her portrait in the true Monet manner upon the 
side of a rare conch shell which we had found on 
Trinidad’s amethystine shore, and left her, with- 
out kisses. Iler expression at parting was a study 
of the lachrymose, but she is now the fond bride 
of the purser. 

Even Guiness, whose specialty is cats, and who 
never praises any other man’s work, has com- 
mended the pictures, and yesterday the captain 
closed the deal. He also squandered the returns 
from a Chicago pavement in a complimentary 
dinner at Delmonico’s. Oh, yes, the captain 
knows how. 


FANNY KEMBLE. 


By A. OAKEY HALL, 


I nAVE known the later Fanny Kemble of Lon- 
don, where her card read Mrs. I’rances Ann Kem- 
ble Butler; and I have heard this Mrs. Butler 
give Shakespearean readings in this city; but the 
New York Fanny Kemble who made her débué in 
the summer of 1832 at the old Park Theatre—its 
site now occupied by the printing presses of three 
New York newspapers—I am not old enough to 
have remembered. A recent conversation with a 
compeer of age with Mr. Gladstone has, however, 
in connection with a close re-reading of her diary 
of that theatrical period, brought vividly into 
‘‘hearsay contemplation” New York’s Fanny 
Kemble whose mortal remains have rested in the 
famous Kensal Green Cemetery of London since 


the New Year week. Iler memory will long find 
an American connection, in that she was the aunt 
of Nellie Grant Sartoris ; for the Greek-descended 
husband of that daughter of camp and buattle- 
fields and civic fame was a son of Adelaide 
Kemble. 

A leading daily newspaper whose sense of ac- 
curacy was sacrificed to the haste of preparing a 
rapidly composed obituary announced that Fanny 
was the daughter of the great Kemble. But he 
(John Philip, called the Roscius of his time) was 
her uncle. Fanny’s father (Charles) was the co- 
median brother of the first- named tragedian. 
The maiden name of Fanny’s mother was De 
Camp, and she was an actress and a playwright, 
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but not particularly eminent in either pursuit. 
It was from her, however, that Fanny inherited 
her aptitude for writing plays. 

When yet a maiden ‘ fancy-free” and under 
legal age she and her father were induced to visit 
this country professionally by the Park Theatre 
firm of Price & Simpson, who sixty years ago were 
the exclusive and, if you please, monopolistic im- 
presarios of this country. Her diary thus begins 
to tell the story of voyage and experiences : 


“ Wednesday, August 1st, 1832.—Another break in my 
journal, and here Iam on board the Pacific packet bound 
for America—having left home and all the world behind. 
Well! The quay was lined with people; we reached it just 
as the ship was being pulled to the exit of the dock. I had 
a bunch of carnations in my hand which I had snatched 
from our drawing-room chimney. Dear English flowers! 
they will be withered long before I again see land, but I 
shall keep them until I once more stand upon the soil on 
which they grew.” 


This entry shows that she was preparing to be 
homesick—not to speak of mal de mer—and the 
subsequent entries in the diary show that she was. 
The flowers were sadly withered when next she 
saw England; for then she had become first a 
glamoured bride, and then a divorced wife. 

After a rapid (!) passage of twenty-one days— 
her journal during them daily filled with girlish 
rliapsodies upon the ocean—that phonetics spell 
very properly ‘“‘O shun ”—she arrives in New 
York, and her pictures of it, its hotels and its 
people in the half-century ago make odd reading 
for 1893. She was by no means fond of her pro- 
fession, to judge from several entries in her jour- 
nal. She looks upon New York with the depre- 
vatory eyes which Mrs. Trollope and Captain 
Basil Hall had already glanced toward the United 
States, and which in a few years were again to 
be cast on the land by Charles Dickens through 
his ‘‘ American Notes.” Her journal indulges in 
feminine growls at hotels, pavements, crowds and 
people. 

At the time of her arrival New York possessed 
small opportunities for lionizing foreigners — 
wherefore Fanny and her father were much sought 
after—and her criticisms on the callow youths 
and enthusiastic fathers who called to Kembleize 
the couple are piquant, if ill considered in ex- 
pression. Advance press agents and managerial 
‘* boomers” were unknown; and not much ap- 
pears to have been done in preparation for the ap- 
pearance of Fanny and her father. The managers 
of the Park Theatre were not the “‘ hustlers ” that 
later managers became. They headed their street 
bills as simply “‘ Theatre ”—not ‘‘ Park ” Theatre 
—and without designation of location; for the 
idea was that their playhouse was “‘ the ” theatre 
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of the country, and everybody ought to know all 
about it. The two Kembles came upon their 
English reputation. ‘‘’Tis English, you know” 
was a potent phrase then, and even more than it 
is of late. The piece selected was the stilted 
** Fazio,” and Fanny was the Bianca. This pres- 
entation kept the father in reserve for Hamlet— 
his daughter to be Ophelia, and to a large extent 
by the real relationship kill the love and madness 
illusions. 

My veteran informant tells me that the New 
York society which then dwelt in lower New 
York between the Battery and Lispenard Street 
and opened its shutters to Bowling Green and 
Columbia College grounds on Park Place, or ra- 
diated through Church, Chapel, Warren, Murray 
and Chambers Streets, gathered in the theatre 
like the ‘fair women and brave men” of the 
Waterloo ball to welcome the fair Fanny. That 
was the era when Fitz-Greene Halleck was the 
civic poet, and doubtless when his recent poem 
of ‘‘ Fanny” was recalled by the audience they 
saw, in the words of his verses : 


‘ Fanny in power and loveliness that evening, 
And he, her sire, demeaning like a prince ; 
So all was joy—a gorgeous festival, 
Where Pain could smooth his brow and Grief old smiles re- 
call.” 

“‘T was a banker’s young clerk then,” contin- 
ued the veteran, ‘‘ and she became to me as much 
of a divinity as Fotheringay was to Arthur Pen- 
dennis. But in after life, still remembering 
Fanny Kemble as actress, I saw and heard Bi- 
anca—before it ceased to be an attraction, along 
with Julia in the ‘ Hunchback’ and ‘ Love’s 
Sacrifice — much better given by Fanny Wallack 
or Julia Dean or Mrs. Mowatt, and others. It 
was a careful, accurate, stagy presentation, but 
lacked warmth and sincerity.” 

Fanny, forecasting this début in her diary, 
writes, on the morning of the affair: “I am 
asked if I was apprehensive. By my troth I 
am not. Not because I feel sure of success—for 
I think it probable these Yankees may like to 
show their critical judgment and independence by 
damning me—but because I do not care whether 
they do or not ; the whole thing is too loath- 
some to me for either failure or success to affect 
me in the least, and therefore I feel neither nerv- 
ous nor anxious about it.” 

Fanny Kemble’s journal thus describes her 
début in the evening: ‘‘I sat myself down with 
my back to the audience, and up went the cur- 
tain. Owing to this position and my plain dress, 


most unheroinelike in its make and color, the 
people did not know me, and would not have 
known me until the proper time if the stupid 
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man (he who was Fazio) had done as I kept 
bidding him, gone on; but instead he stood 
stock-still and looked at me. Whereupon the 
audience, catching an inkling of the truth, gave 
me such a reception as I get in Covent Garden 
every time I act a new part. My Fazio was 
frightened, and in his very second speech was 
quite out. It was in vain that I prompted him ; 
he was too nervous to take the word, so he made 
a complete mess of it. As I left the stage at the 
end of the first scene I said, ‘It is all up with 
me!’ for I was annoyed by his forgetting posi- 
tions and crossings. However, once rid of my 
incumbrance, at the end of the second act, I 
began to move a little more freely, to gather up 
my strength and settle to work comfortably by 
myself, whereupon the people applauded, I 
warmed—the air was steam—and I got through 
satisfactorily ; at least so it seems.” 

I have taken occasion to consult some of the 
files of the period. I know that Mr. Bennett— 
then on the Courier and Enquirer (three years 
before he launched the Herald) wrote the critique 
for his paper, and praised Fanny Kemble’s efforts, 
although smiting the bathos of the Milman trag- 
edy. Major Noah—himself a playwright—went 
into enthusiasms, for his Advocate, over the niece 
of Sarah Siddons. Charles King, in his Ameri- 
can, was as dignified in style of favorable com- 
ments as he was forty years later when as Presi- 
dent of Columbia College he would praise a 
student. General George P. Morris, in his Mir- 
ror, reflected the success of Fanny Kemble prac- 
tically as well as poetically—for he was then 
Gotham’s poet laureate. 

Commenting upon the press notices, the dé- 
butante’s journal says: ‘The critiques have 
been, upon the whole, laudatory. One from a 
paper called the Mirror pleased me very much ; 
not because the praise in it was excessive, but 
that it was written with taste and feeling, and was 
evidently not the product of a common press 
hack. There appeared to me in all the other 
notices the provincial dread of praising too much 
and of being led into approbation by previous 
opinions ; a sort of jealousy and critical freedom 
which, together with the established nil admirari 
of the press, seems to keep it in a constant dread 
of being thought enthusiastic. The inditers need 
not be afraid ; they seldom go beyond the very 
threshold of criticism—the discovery of faults.” 

“‘Romeo and Juliet ” followed—her support be- 
ing dismissed for incompetency, Mr. Kemble had 
to assume the lovelorn Montagu ; which blemished 
the performance even more than his daughter as 
Ophelia blemished ‘‘ Hamlet” to an audience. 

My veteran informant was, from his recollec- 
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tion, and after experience of Adelaide Neilson, no 
praiser of the hapless Capulet. Nor did he much 
affect Miss Kemble’s acting in the old pumpy 
play of ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” but he fancied the 
Ophelia. Mr. Kemble (pére) he relegated to 
the school that Macready afterward made New 
Yorkers so well acquainted with—precisely stili 
and lacking an unction of voice and presence, yet 
scholastic and elocutionary throughout. 

Performances at Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington ensued, and next at Boston. South- 
ern and Western circuits had not yet been estab- 
lished. The Kembles met with indifferent success 
except in Boston. Fanny’s journal shows that she 
best liked Philadelphia. It was on her trip 
through Massachusetts to Boston that she became 
enamored of the Berkshire Hills, where she passed 
so many years of her matronly retirement. 

During the tour ‘‘on the road ”—as the thea- 
tric phrase now is—the répertoire was added to ; 
and Juliana in The Wonder,” Katherine to her 
father’s Petruchio, Mrs. Hallen to her sire’s Stran- 
ger—other violences to the vraisemblances—and 
Beatrice to her parent’s Benedict, were commis- 
sioned for public favor. The ‘“ Gamester” and 
‘Jealous Wife” also appeared on programmes. 
But everywhere Fanny was complaining of the 
lack of good support. It is evident from her jour- 
nal that the tour—even with return visits to the 
large cities—was not a success either in an ar- 
tistic or a pecuniary sense. 

But it was destined to make and mar her fate 
asa woman. She began—a wretched fact in the 
life of an actress—to become disillusioned of her 
profession. Witness these extracts from her 
journal at different times and places: ‘“‘ How I 
do loathe the stage! These wretched, tawdry, 
glittering rags flung over the breathing forms 
of ideal loveliness ; these miserable, poor and 
pitiful substitutes for the glories with which 
poetry has invested fair and magnificent cre:- 
tions. What a mass of wretched mummery, mim- 
icry acting is! To act Juliet! Horror! Paste- 
board and paint for orange groves*; silk and oiled 
parchment for the solemn splendor of night; 
wooden platform and canvas curtains for the 
marble balcony and rich dark draperies of Ju/iet's 
sleeping chamber—that shrine of love and beauty ; 
rouge for the startled lifeblood in the cheek of 
that young passionate woman ; a sham creature 
(me or any other one) as that loveliest and most 
wonderful conception in which all that is exqui- 
site in fancy is molded into a living form. And 
to have to ‘act’ it! How I do loathe my most 
impotent and unpoetical craft !” 

Upon another occasion she writes: ‘‘ When the 
play was over the folk called for us, and we went 
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on. My father made a neat speech; and I noth- 
ing but a cross face and three courtesies. Low I 
do hate this! “Tis quite enough to exhibit my- 
self to a gaping crowd when my profession re- 
quires that I should do so in a feigned semblance ; 
but to come bobbing and genuflectioning on as 
Me Myself, to be shouted at, and to say, ‘ Thank 
ye kindly,’ is odious,” 


THE LATE MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE, 


With these feelings added to the fatigues of 
American travel in 1833, and more or less non- 
success and some financial losses, it was no wonder 
that she listened at Philadelphia to the addresses 
of a South Carolinian well born and of distine- 
tion—Pieree Butler. Ie was certainly fascinated 
with her, and resorted to all sorts of expedients 
to be near her before came the introduction of 
etiquette and the courtship. They were married, 
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and the event made a great social sensation in 
England as well as in her adopted country. She 
was high-spirited and had a Kemble temper—the 
which, intimates of her aunt Siddons had wit- 
nessed ; while Mr. Butler had all the selfishness 
and dominating characteristics of the tradi- 
tional Southern planter. Moreover, she was an 
Abolitionist, and the two in time became antago- 
nists on the same lines 
that brought North and 
South into conflict a 
quarter-century following 
the marriage. A divorce 
ensued in a few years. 

I know opinions differ 
as to ‘‘ incompatibility of 
temper ”—ground for di- 
vorce in many States— 
being a true cause of ma- 
rital separation; but if 
true marriage be a part- 
nership in which compan- 
ionship is its drum major 
leading the music and 
marshaling the steps of 
the company of husband 
and wife in their life pro- 
cession, then incompati- 
bility of temper is the 
dynamitc—so to speak— 
of any partnership and 
companionship in wed- 
lock, Fanny Kemble 
could be a Juliet on the 
stage, or an Ophelia, or a 
Bianca, but not in real 
life. Wearied of mimic 
acting, she could not take 
to realistic acting. She 
took her daughters to a 
retreat amid the mount- 
ains of Berkshire, from 
which, while superintend- 
ing their education, she 
occasionally emerged to 
give Shakespearean read- 
ings—eventually remov- 
ing to her native heaths 
of England to re-engage in literary pursuits; to 
witness advantageous marriages of her daughters ; 
and to pass away at the opening of this new year 
with the respect and admiration of all English- 
speaking peoples. 

I notice throughout her diary many bits of 
impromptu verse. She was always a pleasant 
versifier. I have before me also a volume of 
poems which she published in New York in 
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1843, not long after the dissolution of her wed- 
lock tie. The verses are all expressive of hopes, 
memories, sorrows, experiences, regrets, wishes, 
idealizations of sentiment, each belonging to one 
individual, but all tinctured with sadness. 

In olden times the slang of barristers called a 
divorced wife ‘a Chancery widow.” And doubt- 
less her wrecked motherhood and legalized widow- 
ship put melancholy feathers on the apex of her 
pen. It is an open secret that while resident at 
the Berkshires she platonically met her ideal, and 
doubtless it was to him she wrote some stanzas 
entitled ‘‘ Absence,” that were printed in a mag- 
azine, and beginning, ‘‘ What shall I do with all 
the days and hours that must be counted ere I 
see thy face ?” and ending, ‘I'll tell thee ; for 
thy sake I will lay hold of all good aims, and 
consecrate to thee in worthy deeds each moment 
that is told, while thou, beloved one, art far 
from me.” 

Tend by thinking that when Mrs. Butler died 
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she had outlived what she, while Fanny Kemble, 
thus penned in her journal in her nineteentir 
year: ‘* Perhaps after all life is worth no more 
than a laugh, and all its strange mysterics of sin 
and suffering, its summer dreams of excellence, 
innate or to be acquired, its fond, yearning affec- 
tions, its deep passions, its high and glorious 
tendings, become only jests to make the worldly- 
wise smile and the believers in them despair.” 
After Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble Butler—as 
she always wrote her name in extenso—went to 
reside in England she wrote a novel that she 
named ‘‘ Far Away and Long Ago.” ‘This phrase 
was on the lips of my veteran friend who had 
attended the début in 1832. ‘And yet,” he 
added, with eyes brightening under his silvered 
hair, ‘‘ although few of the audience can be now 
alive, it seems but yesterday evening that I sat 
near Mayor Philip Hone applauding the young 
girl actress whose whole life has been a drama in 
many acts; yet it is ‘far away and long ago.’ ” 
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By J. CARTER BEARD, 


I REMEMBER when quite a boy a certain sultry, 
sleepy afternoon in an old schoolhouse at Flush- 
ing. It was Friday, and the next day being a 
holiday, I had promised a classmate to pass a part 
of the day with him over the tasks set us for Mon- 


day ; so, having no immediate pressing necessity 
of paying attention to the demonstrations, I 
amused myself in an idle way by filling up the 
outlined figures in my Euclid with faces and 
forms suggested by the diagrams themselves. I 
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became deeply interested in my work ; in fact, 
the results seemed to me s9 curious that I have 
never forgotten them, for it is not too much to 
say that | obtained glimpses of a sort of geometry 
whose existence, altogether unsuspected by mathe- 
maticians, is revealed by the power of lines to in- 
dicate character and mental attributes. This is, 
perhaps, more immediately apparent to a person 
who practices a division of art necessitating com- 
position, action and the graphic representation of 
facial expression than to any other, but it can 
scarcely be claimed to be more significant or in- 
teresting. Especially should this be true, I think, 
at the present time, when the study of symbolism 
or correspondences as a science is beginning to be 
so enthusiastically pursued, as promising to sup- 
plement, connect and interpret all other sciences. 
Every graphic expression is by collections of lines, 
either combined into arbitrary signs forming al- 
phabets or by symbols, also formed of lines, which 
involve a real, though perhaps merely a sort of 
instinctive, scarcely understood, relation to the 
ideas they express. 

The most radical geometrical expression is a 
point which has position but no extension. Has 
the reader ever endeavored to realize what this 
means—the infinity of littleness, the fact that 
there is actually as great an extension possible 
in minuteness as in magnitude ? If a representa- 
tion of the whole visible universe could be photo- 
graphed within the space of the dot which, in 
text books, is used to express a geometrical point, 
and it were possible to conceive that the said dot 
could also be reduced in size to its proper propor- 
tion in such a photograph, it would still remain 
as much larger than a point as it now is, because 
an infinite distance cannot be more or less, and 
the dot is infinitely more extended than the point. 

There is another very remarkable property about 
this invisible, it may be called almost spiritual, 
entity, the point. Although it occupies no’space 
itself, we are told by geometricians that it is the 
origin, or, as it is said, the creator, of all spaces, 
since all circumferences and their inclosed spaces 
are considered, geometrically speaking, as the re- 
sults of radiations from a fecund centre. The 
centre, therefore, corresponds to the vital origin, 
that without which nothing can be, the formative 
principle of all that exists. In a derivative or 
secondary sense the point represents the centre 
of force. If the foree be equally developed on 
all sides the result is a sphere, for the radii, or 
radiations, being equal in intensity and quality, 
are equal in length, and their terminations form 
asphere. Any tendency of the centre of force to 


exert itself unequally must necessarily result in a 
departure from a perfect sphere proportionate to 
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the eccentricities of the force exerted ; and it is 
not difficult to understand that all varieties of 
form and shape might result from the differences 
in the character of the starting point, or forma- 
tive principle, which generates them, were it not - 
that outside forces and pressure sometimes exert 
at least an equal influence in determining the 
matter. ‘* The physical universe,” says the Cab- 
ala of India, ‘‘is built of seven spheres.” This 
statement, which may be taken as a sample of the 
enigmas we have to deal with in studying what is 
called occult science, embodies a curious fact. The 
cells of which all organized matter is comprised 
are originally spheres, more or less perfect as the 
natural law, according to which they are formed, 
is more or less free to act, though by mutual com- 
pression they are often made to assume a hexag- 
onal form (Fig. 1), as is the case with the cells of 
the honeycomb. Producing circles—for the laws 
of spheres and of circles are the same here—of 
the same diameter as a central one, in such a 
manner that the circumference of each shall touch 
that of the circle in the middle, and also those of 
equal circles on either side (see Fig. 2), it will be 
found that it takes just six circles to surround 
the centre one and make a circle of circles com- 
posed of a group of seven circles, and that all addi- 
tional series surrounding this group as a centre are 
multiples of seven. Asa point signifies the cre- 
ative principle, the sphere or circle signifies the 
fullest and most complete expression of that prin- 
ciple. Among the most universally recognized 
insignia is a crown, because in the form of a cir- 
cle it typifies the perfection that, theoretically at 
least, should always be the badge and excellence, 
the chief ornament and glory, of a king. In 
Christian symbolism a crown of thorns means 
made perfect by suffering. Having neither vari- 
ation, beginning nor end, it stands for eternity, 
and was often used in Egypt and other countries 
in early ages with this signification. A second- 
ary and derivative meaning is plumpness, fatness, 
fullness and jollity (Fig. 3). 


‘* With face as round and red as setting sun, Silenns 
laughs.” 


‘*And round-limbed cherubs wallowing in the clouds.” 


‘* And little round belly 
That shook when he laughed like a bag full of jelly.” 


To proceed from points and circles (being 
obliged for want of space to omit many interest- 
ing facts) to lines and angles, we discover an in- 
finite number of suggestions, in the way of our 
subject, well worth consideration, of which a few, 
selected almost at haphazard, may be offered. 

An angle shows direction, and is always, in the 
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form of an arrowhead (Fig. 4), or a pointing fin- 
ger (Fig. 5), used to do so. Directed outward, 
like « sharpened weapon, it denotes attack, ag- 
gression, penetration ; it is a wedge (Fig. 6), the 
bill of a woodpecker (Fig. 7), a spearhead (Fig.8). 
A profile fitted to it will express mental acuteness 
and cunning, as that of a coyote (Fig. 9), a fox 
(Fig. 10), and a human face in which the qual- 
ities that characterize these animals are predomi- 
nant (Fig. 11). Animals in a rage tend to make 
an angle inclosing their profiles more acute—as 
in the case of an angry cat; back go the ears, the 
lips are drawn back, exposing and making prom- 
inent the teeth, and the whole head thrust forward 
(Figs. 12 and 13). Tho last is the head of a pan- 
ther. The same is true of other animals, as, for 
instance, the horse (Fig. 14), and even a human 
being (Fig. 15). The snake actually flattens and 
alters the shape of its head when angry. 

If we reverse the angle the symbolism is also 
reversed, and instead of projection there is reces- 
sion ; instead of penetration, acception. Timid 
animals sometimes approach this type when 
eagerly listening for sounds indicative of danger 
to themselves. The large ears thrown forward 
and the head drawn back give a concavity to the 
angle of a hare’s profile. Concavity typifies re- 
ceiving, taking in, swallowing. 





‘* And swallowed by the concave jaws of stone.” 


‘‘The pearly concave drew them gently in.” 
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The angle directed upward typifies desire mount- 
ing heavenward, like the sacred flames upon an 
altar, aspiration, holy ambition, ete. This sym- 
bolism is the ruling motive in Gothie, as distin- 
guished from Grecian, architecture. 


‘* The Grecian gluts me with its perfectness, 
Unanswerable as Euclid, self-contained, 
The one thing finished in this hasty world. 

a * * * * + 


‘* But ah! this other, this that never ends, 
Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb, 
As full of morals half divined as life, 
Graceful, grotesque, with ever-new surprise 
Of hazardous caprices sure to please, 
Heavy as nightmare, airy light as fern, 
Imagination’s very self in stone. 


‘TI looked and owned myself a happy Goth. 
Your blood is mine, ye architects of dream, 
Builders of aspiration incomplete, 

So more consummate.” 


The angle directed downward has a sinister sym- 
bolism, being typical of descent, as through a 
funnel, the vortex of a whirlpool, destruction. 
The angle curved becomes a hook, and in all 
its varieties (Fig. 17, a, 6, c, d, e, f, g), as a fish- 
hook, a muck rake, a hand raking in the shekels, 
the beak of a bird of prey, its talons, and the beak 
of the human bird of prey, its last and most sig- 
nificant incarnation, it signifies pretty much the 
same thing—the avaricious greed that produces 
‘business successes,” 
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An additional line makes a triangle, which is 
the outline of a pyramid, as a circle is that of a 
sphere. A pyramid is the physical expression of 
stability, and as such was accepted as their na- 
tional emblem by the ancient Egyptians. In the 
Cabala of the Hebrews we are told that the Is- 
raelites perpetuated and symbolized the memory 
of their escape from the bondage of Egypt by 
adopting as their national emblem a triangle 
representing the pyramid of the Egyptians re- 
versed, upon which was superimposed another 
triangle representing a pyramid standing firmly 
upon its base, signifying the strength of the 
Egyptians overthrown and dominated by the 
strength or government of Jehovah, both to- 


gether forming the beautiful six-pointed star 
called the star of Bethlehem, still, I believe, the 
national and religious emblem of the Jews, as 
the cross is of the Christian and the crescent 
of the Turk. This star in ancient times was 
considered a mystic symbol of the highest order, 
and by the alchemists is called the pentacle of 
Solomon. The five-pointed star which we have 
adopted to place upon our national emblem in 
preference to that of six points has, I am sorry 
to say, a most unfortunate significance. It has 
reference in the old systems of symbolism to the 
star of Lucifer, and is described under the name 
of pentagram as an irregular figure of confused 
triangles, whose regnant number, five, is the 
number of incompleteness and of unholy fire. It 
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is certainly rather inappropriate for church dec- 
oration, in which it is so often, in ignorance of 
its meaning, used, As the pyramid standing 
upon its base represents stability, anything to 
share in the representation must approach this 
type. A man stands, his feet wide apart, form- 
ing a triangle, with his body braced at its apex, 
to sustain a coming shock, so any sort of support 
must conform more or less to this form to assume 
steadiness and firm foothold. This is true of the 
base of a tree at its roots, of a human foot, or 
that of an ox. 

It may be safely assumed as a fact that most 
kinds of animals have some characteristic posture 
peculiar to themselves, and which can with diffi- 





culty, if at all, be assumed by any otlrer. Some, 
as the hedgehog, the duckbill, the pangolin and 
others, have the power of rolling themselves into 
balls more or less spherical and perfect 1a form, 
according to the special development of the ani- 
mal in that direction. Some animals can elon- 
gate themselves immensely ; some, as the bats, 
reverse the normal position of animals when at 
rest, and hang head downward. 

In every case it will be found that each of these 
characteristic postures can be fitted into some 
regular geometrical figure which may be consid- 
ered the exponent of the idea symbolized by the 
animal itself. In the different classes and fami- 
lies of animals there are developments of partic- 
ular parts or organs of physical structure, as, for 
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instance, the proboscis of the elephant, the tapir 
and the shrew, the excessive length of neck in 
the giraffe, etc., that determine the character of 
any regular figure surrounding them. Thus the 
preponderance of those parts in the kangaroo 
(here shown as an instance and illustration of 
what has been said) answering to feet in human 
beings is so great that a triangle, which, as has 
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been shown, is the geometrical figure answer- 
ing to-the foot, is also the figure that fits this 
animal in the posture peculiar to itself. Did 
space serve, many most suggestive and instructive 
facts, many novel and interesting truths, to which 
what is here given may be considered the way to 
the threshold, might be enlarged upon, but if the 
writer has succeeded in leading any active mind 
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informed with imagination and animated by a 
love of research into new fields of thought and 
investigation, he has attained his object and real- 
ized to the utmost any hope he may entertain of 
the usefulness of the present article. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


An interesting novel with a Columbian flavor is ‘* The 
Spanish Treasure,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell Winter 
(Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York). It relates the advent- 
ures of a deserter from Columbus's crew while searching for 
fortune among the Indians of the new land; and the ex- 
periences of one of his descendants in trying to find, with 
the aid of cryptograms and mesmerism, the present where- 
abouts of the treasures this sailor had discovered. Al- 
though somewhat sensational and highly colored, the story 
is « good one, and the dramatic situations and incidents 
that are crowded into its plot are well handled. 


A sounp volume of the issues of Meehan’s Monthly of 
the years 1891 and 1892 has just been published by Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
magazine is a continuation of ‘‘ The Flowers and Ferns of 
the United States,” of which Mr. Thomas Meehan was ed- 
itor, and which came to an end by the sudden death of the 
publisher. The two volumes bound in one make a very 
attractive book. ‘There are eighteen beautiful colored il- 
lustrations of flowers and numerous copper and wood en- 
gravings. In addition to the excellent descriptions of the 
cSuntry’s flowers and ferns that accompany the colored 
plates, interesting chapters on natural history and general 
gardening run through the volume. 


Cotonen ALBERT A. Porg, of Boston, who has been exert- 
in; praiseworthy efforts in behalf of the construction of 
better roads throughout the country, has just published a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘* Errors in Schoolbooks,” the object 
of which is to call attention to the merits of an enlarge- 
ment of the fundamental school education so that it would 
embrace not only reading, 'riting and ‘rithmetic, but a 
fourth R—roads. Colonel Pope says that the omission to 
teach this fourth R is a serious mistake which sooner or 
later should be remedied. 


Ir all writers of dialect literature were endowed with 
a tithe of the genius for it which James Whitcomb Riley 
shows, the practice would not need to be defended by po- 
lemical articles in the reviews. There is a never-failing 
charm about Riley’s homely, hearty Housier rhymes. They 
are intensely real and genuine to the people whom they 
interpret, and they carry conviction universally through 
their broad, genial human spirit. Poets who so succeed are 
rare in all the history of literature; we should not hesitate 
to assert roundly that Riley is the only one America thus 
far has produced. There are a score of pieces in his new 
volume, ‘‘ Green Fields and Running Brooks,”’ which are 
absolutely inimitable, and could only have been written by 
the fellow countryman and comrade of the character who 
sings : 

‘* Well, I never seen the ocean, ner I never seen the sea— 

On the banks of Deer Crick’s grand enough fer me!” 


In other poems in this same yolume, however, Mr. Riley 
gets far away from Deer Creek and from the rustic strain 
in which it is apostrophized. Perhaps the finest serious 


verse he has written is given us here, in various nature 
poems, love songs, sonnets, and the strong narrative epi- 
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sode entitled ‘‘ Blind.” Yet even such good work as this 
is inevitably overshadowed, in Mr. Riley’s case, by his su- 
premacy in another direction. Our Western Pan seems ‘Il 
at ease in store clothes. The more classic the mold the 
less the individuality of his poetry ; and some of his best 
moments, wsthetically, are those in which he deliberately 
yields himself up to the spell of a master, with regard to 
both form and spirit, as in the ‘‘ Ditty of No Tone,” piped 
to the shade of Keats : 
‘Would that my lips might pour out in thy praise 
A fitting melody—an air sublime — 
A song sun-washed and draped in dreamy haze— 
The floss and velvet of luxurious rhyme: 
A lay wrought of warm languors, and o’erbrimmed 
With balminess, and fragrance of wild flowers 
Such as the droning bee ne’er wearies of— 
Such thoughts as might be hymned 
To thee from this midsummer land of ours 
Through shower and sunshine blent for very love.” 


Few short stories are more charmingly told than those 
contained in a volume entitled ‘‘ The Last Touches,” by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford; just published by Macmillan & Co., 
New York. Their style is delightful and their construc- 
tion very cleverly handled. They are stories of Eng- 
lish country life, and treat of young and old lovers, whose 
hearts aggravatingly refuse to beat in unison with those 
which circumstances decree they should. The author 
seems to have taken as a text for her book, ‘‘ The course 
of true love never did run smooth,” and although it is a 
text that has been worn threadbare by the constant use of 
novelists, it appears new and fresh under Mrs. Clifford’s 
skillful treatment. The stories are thoroughly original, 
perhaps too much so for those who like a story to be woven 
on certain recognized lines, and tv end happily. 


Marion Haruanp, whose novels have pleased thousands 
of readers, has laid aside her fiction pen for a short space 
and taken up one more suitable for the recording of facts. 
With this she has written ‘‘ The Story of Mary Washing- 
ton” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). Mrs. Terhune 
has collected all the information available regarding the 
mother of Washington, and turned it into an interesting 
account of her life, and of the times in which she lived. 
Besides a number of other illustrations, the book contains 
a photogravure of an old painting believed to be a portrait 
of Mary Washington. No one who reads this volume can 
fail to have a much more vivid idea of the environment 
which gave to Washington some of his most characteristic 
traits; and the book will be valuable in showing the 
highly organized state of society from which came the men 
who founded our republican government. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Creuer Despatcn. By Robert Byr. Translated by , 
Elise L. Lathrop. Illustrated. 308 pp. Cloth. Worth- 
ington Company, New York. 

Tue Spanisu Treasure. By Elizabeth C. Winter (Isabella 
Castelar). 335 pp. Paper, 50c. Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Ruyrumicat Gymnastics: Vooat aNp Paystoau. By Mary 
8S. Thompson. 127 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Edgar 8, Wer- 
ner, New York. ; 

Green Fretps anp RunnineG Brooks. Poems. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. 224 pp. Cloth, $1.25. The Bowen- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Essais Lirrkratres ET Dramatiques. Par Adolphe Le 
Mercier du Quesnay. Librairies-Imprimeries Réunies, 
Paris. 


























HOW SHOES WERE MADE TWENTY YEARS AGO, 


SHOE 


Ir is only of late years that the manufacture of 
boots and shoes has been attempted on anything 
like a large scale in the West, and even now St. 
Louis is the only city which can be regarded as a 
formidable rival to the shoe-manufacturing dis- 
trict of New England. '‘I'welve years ago, and 
even more recently, St. Louis had about a dozen 
shoe shops, none of them large enough to be 
classed as manufactories of modern type, and the 
value of the annual output was not much in ex- 
cess of half a million dollars. To-day St. Louis 
is one of the largest boot and shoe manufacturing 
centres in the world, and its monthly output is 
more than twice the total reported for the entire 
year as recently as 1884. 

In that year new life and energy were injected 
into the industry, several new factories were 
opened, others increased their capacity, and in 
1885 the value of the product exceeded a million 
dollars, an achievement which was heralded with 
both applause and surprise. But this total ap- 
pears absolutely insignificant when compared with 
the official returns of to-day, for during the last 
five years new factories of the largest and most 
costly type have been erected and equipped year 
after year, and in 1892 the total yield was about 
$11,000,000. In order to grasp the real meaning 
and contrast of these figures it must be remem- 
bered that improved machinery, both in the shoe 

“factories themselves and in the establishments 
which produce their supplies, have enabled sub- 
stantial reductions to be made in prices, so that 
while the output has increased elevenfold in seven 
years, and more than twentyfold in eight, the 
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HOW SHOES ARE MANUFACTURED NOW, 


THE. WEST. 

actual increase in the number of shoes manufact- 
ured and sold is greatly in excess of what even 
these magnificent showings would indicate. 

The St. Lonis shoe factories are modern both in 
construction and equipment, and their capacity fs 
in consequence remarkable. Several of them are 
exceptionally large, and one of them is the largest 
shoe factory under one roof in the United States. 
New machinery has been both adopted and adapted 
with great enterprise, and many novelties of an 
exceedingly valuable character have originated in 
the city which bids fair at an early date to become 
the great shoe-producing centre of the New World. 
The shoes manufactured in St. Louis have proved. 
so suitable for every kind of trade to which St. 
Louis caters that the gemand for them has in- 
creased even more rapidly than the supply, and a3 
a result, the shipments of shoes to St. Louis from 
Eastern factories has been increased, instead of 
decreased, by the rapid growth of the local manu- 
facture. ‘ 

That this fact is vouched for by New York 
authorities who compile returns of the ship- 
ments of shoes from New England to every large 
city in the country is sufficient proof that the 
case is not overstated, and that local pride and 
prejudice has not been allowed to lead to exag- 
geration. Ten years ago the total receipts at St. 
Louis of boots and shoes manufactured in other 
cities and shipped to jobbers there amounted to a 
little less than 300,000 cases. Now they amount 


to 800,000 cases, so that while St. Louis has in- 
creased its manufacturing output in this line 
twentyfold in a decade, it has also during the 
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same period increased its purely jobbing trade 
nearly 200 per cent. 

A *‘ case” of shoes is somewhat of an ‘unknown 
quantity” to the wayfaring man, and it is neces- 
sary to reduce the returns to dollars and cents to 
grasp fully the meaning and purport of the im- 
mense increase in the receipts alone by jobbers 
from other cities. It is estimated that the annual 
value of the receipts of this kind ten years ago 
was about $10,000,000, as compared with nearly 
$30,000,000 which is the approximate value of the 
annual receipts of this kind in St. Louis now. 
Adding this latter sum to the total of the local 
manufacture, we find nearly $40,000,000 worth of 
boots and shoes sold in and from St. Louis per 
year, or, rather, that that was about the total for 
1892. The returns for 1893 show so remarkable 
an increase over any corresponding months that 
it begins to look as though the total would not be 
far short of $50,000,000 for the current year. 

As to the kind of boots and shoes manufact- 
ured, their name is legion. There is, of course, a 
good demand from Western and Southwestern 
States for heavy and substantial goods for use on 
farms and ranches ; but by far the larger propor- 
tion of the shoes sold in St. Louis are of high 
grade, and uniformly durable and elegant. Many 
of the factories have established an almost inter- 
national reputation for their trade-marks, and 
there is certainly no large city in America in 
which St. Louis shoes are not known and appre- 
ciated. 

The factories are kept working to their fullest 
capacity, with the briefest possible cessations from 
labor at holiday times, because the jobbers and 
traveling salesmen express so decided a prefer- 
ence for goods of local manufacture as compared 
with those imported from a distance. 

This is probably the most healthy sign of all in 
the St. Louis boot and shoe trade. Each factory 
is so busy that there is no time, if indeed there 
were inclination, for the jealousy which is some- 
times supposed to exist in manufacturing cities, 
and which is apt to operate against the introduc- 
tion of new capital and new establishments. The 
St. Louis shoe manufacturers appear to regard 
newcomers as colleagues rather than competitors, 
and to judge from the columns of the local trade 
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paper, the advent of any number of large shoe 
establishments would be welcomed with enthusi- 
It will be noticed that ten years ago less 
than five per cent of the boots and shoes sold in 
and from St. Louis were manufactured in the 
metropolis of the West and Southwest, while now 
the proportion is about thirty-five per cent. Local 
manufacturers look forward with both confidence 
and pride to the time when more than half the 
sales will be of local manufacture, and if this at- 
tainment is not achieved in 1893, it is more than 
probable it will be reached in 1894. 

The population of St. Louis is estimated at 
about 600,000, and it is hence obvious that an 
immense proportion of the boots and shoes sold 
in St. Louis are to meet the requirements of 
people living outside its boundaries. The ter- 
ritory peculiarly tributary to St. Louis, that is to 
say, the Western, Southwestern and Southern 
States, draw their supplies in this line almost ex- 
clusively from the city; but in addition to this, 
St. Louis manufactured shoes compete with those 
turned out in Eastern cities which have claimed 
i monopoly in this manufacture for generations, 
and thousands of cases are shipped East as well 
as North every year. The sales on the Pacific 
coast are also very large, and increasing year by 
year; and as new territory within one or two days’ 
journey of St. Louis builds up, so do the demands 
from that section increase. The settlement of 
Oklahoma, and the great increase in population 
in other of the Western States and Territories, 
have been reflected in full measure on this trade, 
and there is nothing on the horizon to justify 
anything but the most sanguine expectations of 
increased demand and prosperity. 

As the natural terminus for all the leading 
railroads running through the West, the South 
and the Southwest, St. Louis possesses shipping 
facilities such as enable an enormous trade of this 
character to be carried on successfully, and the 
great promptness with which orders received by 
mail or wire can be executed is one of the spe- 
cial prides of the St. Louis shoe manufacturers, 
while it is also undoubtedly one of the reasons 
for the unique growth and success of the shoc- 
manufacturing industry of what it is becoming 
the fashion now to call ‘‘ New St. Louis.” 
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